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Ir we were asked, “What was the use of a Preface?” we 
might reply by saying it was to a book what a pathway was to 
a house—a legitimate way of getting to it.. As with the one 
so with the other. The path is made after the house is finished ; 
so also with a preface, it is written after the book is com- 
pleted, and its purpose is to conduct the reader to the entrance 
in order that he may be induced to open the door, walk in, 
survey the building, form his opinion, and draw pleasure and 
instruction from it. 

Our little Journal has not been raised in a day, but is the 
work of twelve months, and forms a kind of diary to which the 
lover of botanic progress may refer at any time, either for data 
of facts or knowledge of principles. 

_ Books are public property, and writers of books public men, 
and although success may not so often depend upon merit as 
tact and good fortune, nevertheless, he who aims at winning a 


position must be content to take his chance in the struggle. 


iV. 


With this feeling we venture to preface our Monthly Medical 


Journal, and if it has fulfilled the object for which it was 


originated, even in a trifling degree, we shall feel that our 


efforts have not been entirely in vain. 


Success in any art is not easily achieved, nor should we hope 
for it but as the reward of toil ; our efforts, therefore, to im- 
prove the art of medicine, we trust, will be received simply as 
the manifestation of a desire to assist in working out that 


revolution which must arise in the future. To that future we 


entrust our cause, under the belief that it must finally prevail ; 


and in thus submitting our work, humble though it may be, 


we have the satisfaction of feeling, that to the best of our 


capacity, it has been one of DUTY, HUMANITY, AND TRUTH. 


105, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 


London, w.c., November, 1858. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


“You are an herbalist ?” 

“‘T am.” 

“Tt is, I am told, a study full of interest.” 
** To those who understand it, doubtless. ”’ 


‘*Ts the knowledge then, so rare?’”’ 

‘Rare! The deeper knowledge is perhaps rather, among the arts, lost to the 
modern philosophy of common-place and surface. Do you imagine there was no 
foundation for those traditions which come dimly down from remote ages—as shells 
now found on the mountain-tops inform us where the seas have been ? .What was the 
old Colchian magic, but the minute study of Nature in her lowliest works? What was 
the fable of Medea, but a proof of the powers that may be extracted from the germ 
and leaf? The most gifted of all the Priestcrafts, the mysterious sisterhoods of 
Cuth, concerning whose incantations Learning vainly bewilders itself amidst the 
maze of legends, sought in the meanest herbs what, perhaps, the Babylonian Sages 
explored in vain amidst the loftiest stars. * * ® Can you guess, that to 
these Italian shores—to the old Circcean Promontory, came the wise from the far- 
thest East, to search for plants and simples which your Pharmacists of the counter 
would fling from them as weeds ?”—-Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart., “ Zanont, ” book 2, 
Chap. 2. 

‘* Hoffman, after a practice of many years, found that the remedies which he de- 
scribes as vernacula parabiliora, et domestica omnibus nota,’’ were far preferable, 
both in their power and in their utility, to chemical preparations, and accomplished 
a safer and more certain cure.’’—vide Earl Stanhope’s Discourse on Medical Botany. 


“ What’s in a name?” said our immortal Bard. More than we 
sometimes wot of, dear reader. The ‘name’ by which we have chosen 
to introduce our little ‘Journal,’ and through which we hope to familiarize 
you with the principles we advocate, has a world of meaning in it, and 
will, we conscientiously believe, ultimately govern the progress of 
medical science. 

That Medicine was once a Science, there can be no doubt, although 
now “lost to the modern philosophy of common-place and surface.” 
The Medical Botany or Herbalism of the present day is nothing more 
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than the application or administration of remedies empirically, or upon 
mere tradition. Science must give its reasons for what it does. To 
distinguish therefore Medical Science from the confusion and empiricism 
of modern Herbalism, we use the name of Eclectic. — 


We employ the term in its purest sense, and not as mere pickers and 
-choosers of ideas and things which happen to be fashionable, or in 
accordance with whatever preconceived views we may be supposed to 
hold; for such a mode of action is not ‘ Eclectic’ but SECTARIAN. 


While however, as Eclectics, we presume to: select whatever we 
conceive to be adapted to the consummation of the objects at which we 
aim, we hold, that that which is false in principle, cannot be perma- 
nently beneficial in practice ; and therefore reject inorganic substances 
medicinally, because they hold no immediate relative position in the order 
and economy of animal life. Science must have its foundation in truth, and 
he who seeks to construct it, must conceive the conditions upon which 
it rests. Our Eclecticism therefore, although latitudinous, is neverthe- 
less bounded by reason and nature, beyond which it cannot step without 
violating the principles which we seek to establish. | 


But why do we refuse to administer as medicines all chemical com- 
‘binations of inorganic material? Let Science answer the question, for 
‘<Science’ is Truth, and truth is simple. ‘An animal” says Liebig, 
“requires for its development and for the sustenance of its vital func- 
tions, a certain class of substances which can be generated only by 
organic beings possessed of life. Although many animals are entirely 
carnivorous, yet their primary nutriment must be derived from plants ; 
for the animals upon which they subsist receive their nourishment from 
‘vegetable matter. Plants, on the other hand, find new nutritive material 
only in inorganic substances. Hence, the great end of vegetable life is to 
generate matter adapted for the nutrition of animals out of inorganic 
substances which are not fitted for the purpose.” 


But a few years since, and the science of Agricultural Chemistry was ~ 
not even conceived; now, we can determine with exactitude, not only 
the constituents of the soil, but also what substances are deficient or 
superabundant ; when to abstract and what to supply, in order to perfeet 
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whatever vegetable organism may be considered profitable, useful, or 
necessary. This knowledge, by substituting certainty for conjecture, 
has completely revolutionized the practice of agriculture, and revealed a 
subject of immense importance for future investigation. 


‘But what,’ it may be asked, ‘has this knowledge to do with the 
Science of Medicine?’ Everything! Healthy animal life implies a 
capacity to sustain itself by assimilation, and is determined by the 
principles which govern healthy vegetable life. The vegetable organism 
elaborates and prepares a variety of inorganic substances, and in this 
state only they are adapted to the capacity of the animal. 


All artificial combinations of mineral substances, whether as food or 
medicine, being thus opposed to the natural economy, and therefore 
false in principle, cannot be rationally admissible into practice. Animal 
instinct rejects them, and science can find no reason for their use; 


their tendency is to destroy, not to conserve. 


Disease is an incapacity to sustain the normal condition of life, and 
is manifested by various symptoms ; the power of assimilation is lessened, 
and the body declinesin the same ratio, and if incapable of recalling the 
recuperative force, is finally disorganized, and returns into its original 
elements, 


To arrest disorganization by removing the exciting causes, constitutes 
the great secret of Medical Science, and this can only be done by the 
application of such natural remedies as assimilate ; and, in relation to 
physiological laws, change by a chemico-vital power, the abnormal 
condition of the blood (the great agent of life), restore the balance of 
the circulation, and enable the body to sustain itself. The Physician 
should be content with nothing less; Medicine should do nothing more. 


HOMEOPATHY, AND OUR MEDICAL CORPORATIONS. 


Under the above heading, the following letter appeared in the colamns 
of the Lancet, of December 12. We copy it verbatim, in order that 
our readers may see the struggles made by legitimacy to retain its hold 
upon the public mind. As an advocate for Eclectic Principles, we 
have nothing to do with ‘isms, except to extract whatever we find 
good in them, and being therefore free from the influence of party spirit, 
we hold ourselves at liberty to shew up the weak points ever 
eonnected with interested and antagonistic bodies. 


“To the Editor of Tan Lancer.” 


“Sir,—In the last examination for MB. at the London University, a man 
was very properly rejected because he had the impudence to avow his heresy 
in the very face of the examiners. Our medical corporations ought to be the 
guardians of pure medicine ; to them, honest practitioners should be able to 
look for protection ; to them, the public should be able to look for security. 


There are cases where these inatitutions are powerless ; as, for example, when 
a man, after passing the ordeal, falls into the practice of heresy; and when aman 
- is not known by his antecedents or by his Teplies, to be a bomeeopath. But 
when a person ig known to be actually in practice as a hommopath, even 
although he may, to serve his turn, answer correctly, is he to be allowed to 
continue his humbug under the protection of a medical college? 


_ It is well known amongst the students that, this session, there are, in the 
various medical schools of the metropolis, several preparing to pass their 
examinations who are absolutely in practice as homeopaths ; and this is known 
not only to the students, but to the lecturers and authorities. Inone school 
there is a man who for years has practised homeopathy in Birmingham, and 
who boasts of his intended doings when he gets his diploma; another, from 
Glasgow, is in the same hopeful state. There are, also, two well-known resi- 
dénts in London—one in large practice as a homcopath in Islington, the other 
keeping one of the few homm@opathic chemist’s shops in London—both of whom 
are notoriously aspiring to diplomas. Both these men are uneducated, and 
with antecedents anything but preparatory for medical studies. They are 
well known to be preparing for the College of Surgeons ; and it is the. boast 
of the homeopaths that the Corporation of Lincoln’s-inn-fields is favourable to 
that system, and always passes its followers. 


Now, Sir, look at the mischief likely to arise. These men will, no doubt, 
whilst under examination, conceal their homeopathic tendencies; and the 
examiners may plead that they have only to do with the answers ; but the 
public, who watch these cases with interest, and who know these men’s histories 
(for they have notoriety, and very large practices), will only draw one conclu- 
sion, namely, that the College knows. them to be homeopaths, and passes 
them as homeopaths. Thus people are led to believe that the humbug is 
really approved. 


Pray search into this matter, and ask our College ifthis is to be? Are 
legitimate practitioners to be insulted by the nursing of homeopathy ? 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Nov, 1857. ASPIRANS, 


“Aspirans” writes himself, ‘the boy’ as he is, and we can excuse him’; but 
~what can the Editor of the Lancet be thinking of, to insert such 
verbose? What can it matter either to “Aspirans,’’ or the Editor, 
what particular mode of practice a man may choose to adopt? We 
presume the “man’’ (Why not the gentleman?) whom the London Uni- 
versity ‘‘properly rejected,” had paid the whole of his fees, and knew the 
mechanical routine necessary to ensure a successful examination, and 
what more, we would ask, could be necessary? All that the College 
required, the “man” knew, and possibly more, or thought so; but 
because he stated his intentions, the London University “very properly” 
rejected him. 


The College doubtless knew its power and influence over the public 
mind, and the rejected “man” knew it also; hence his desire to obtain 
the diploma, not to practise agreeably to the routine of the Universi- 
ty, but that which he possibly thought a great deal better in every way. 


For the University, we have nothing to offer, it is an old corporation, 
and acts in its corporate capacity, but to the Homeopath, or “man,” 
who sought to shelter himself under its wings, we have a word or two 
for him, But “Aspirans” tells us that it is well known amongst the 
students, that this session there are, in the various medical schools of 
the metropolis, several preparing to pass their examinations who are 
absolutely Homeopaths, and this is well known, not only to the students, 
but to .the Lecturers and Authorities. In- one school there is a man, 
who for years has practised Homeopathy in Birmingham, and who 
boasts of his intended doings when he gets his “diploma.” Poor fellow! 
we pity him for his vanity, as much as we do ‘Aspirans” for his 
simplicity. These heterodox Homeeopaths are shocking bogles to the 
orthodox Allopaths, We too, know many at present studying for thé 
diploma, and many who have already obtained it, who call themselves by 
no particular name, nor follow any particular sect, who neither receive 
what they hear, and are taught, withput reflection, nor reject it without 
reason ; but quietly and unassumingly seek to improve upon what is 
deficient; whilst labouring to win for their profession that respect which it 
ever ought and ever must command where it is equal to the wants of 
the community. True merit requires no sectarian bombast to sustain 
it, nor vain boasting of superiority. The practice of medicine, is indeed 
in a pitiful state, and the profession reduced just to the level of its 
inefficiency ; but it cannot be redeemed by sectarianism, and we tell 
the “man” whom the London University rejected that we have no more 
faith in the dogmatism of Hahnemann, than we have in the prerogatives 

‘ of Corporate bodies. The latter is error iz power, the former is error 
seeking power. Science requires neither legislative nor corporate influ- 
ence, and although we happily hold the right to legally practice the art 
of medicine, we nevertheless claim nothing for it beyond the power 
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which we possess to successfully practice the science to which we devote 
our life. If this is not sufficient to sustain us from the competition of 
empirical practice, we feel assured that neither the legislature nor our 
diploma can do it. 


The ennobling science of medicine can never emerge from its degra- 
dation so long as it is held in bondage by legislative authority. Asa 
science, it needs nothing of the kind, and a profession (no matter 
what,) that seeks other support than its own intrinsic . merits can 
command, gives evidence of weakness, and wanting that which can - 
alone ensure its permanent support, totters at every step, and finally 
falls over the difficulties which its own weakness created. 


Colleges, medicine must have; and Schools it must have; but free 
from the influence of Government ; it must stand upon its own metits. 
Medicine, like all other arts, can only flourish in proportion to its 
strength. Its future destiny therefore, will be determined by its 
capacity ; and the division now found among its professors is simply 
a manifestation of thought; a step in the progress of emancipation; and 
a phase in the coming struggle for medical freedom. 





WOMAN'S MISSION. 


_ We were told, in-a late number of the Daily News, that the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, some time since, granted 10,000 dollars for the 
founding of a New England Female Medical College ; and an annual 
grant of 1,000 dollars for five years, to endow Scholarships in it. The 
same authority states that there are already eight female Physicians practi- 
sing under a diploma in Boston, some of whom have a large and lucrative 
practice, and that last year there were 38 students in the Female 
Medical. College. A plan has also been started for the establishment 


of a practical School of Medicine for Female Students in New York. . 


There has also been published, the eighth annual announcement of 
the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania: from which it appears 
that the Faculty consists of seven Professors, two of them ladies. It 
also states that on Feb. 28, 1857, the degree of M.D. was conferred on 
eight ladies. 


That this is a step in the right direction, we fancy the most deeply 
prejudiced can scarcely fail to acknowledge; and we hail it as one of 
the marked phases of progress, so eharacteristic of our age. 


"Publicola” of the “ Weekly Dispatch,” in au article upon the ‘werk 


of women,” says— 


“There is one profession which many women are desirous of entering, 
which it seems but expedient and fair they should try their skill at, but 
from which, in this country, they are effectually barred out, and which, 
even the wider freedom ofthe United States only allows them to enter 
with considerable difficulty. I mean the Medical Profession. No 
woman here can become a doctor. She is not allowed to pass the 
Hospitals. She cannot obtain her diploma, Even the bills recently 
introduced by Medical Reformers give her no prospect of increased fa- 
cilities. And yet, why not? The acuteness that from external symp- 
toms perceives the internal cause of disorder, is by no means exclusively 
a male faculty. It is doubtful indeed, whether that species of percep- 
tiveness is not much more to be anticipated in the female than in the 
male practitioner. Medical science is not so abstruse but that multi- 
tudes of women have intellects quite capable of mastering its arcana. 
We make a national recognition of the high importance of the nursing 
quality in the projected institution as a memorial for the services of 
Florence Nightingale; and how much inferior was such nursing as she 
and her companions practised to the work of the physicians under 
whom they were said to act? Who can doubt that they were quite 
able to prescribe as well as to administer. They might even master 
the dog-latin of the prescription, if that be so very essential; but if 
experience be worth anything, the nurses might soon have become as 
qualified to order the Doctors as the Doctors are to order the nurses. 
Women were the leeches of the age of chivalry ; and although the age 
of chivalry be gone, there are some things in it, and this among the 
rest, well worth reviving. There are changes which come upon us with 
the progress of years, which only actual experience can teach us to 
appreciate. There are modifications of disease requiring modifications 
of treatment, on which only some practical knowledge of the change 
ean enable us accurately to calculate. If there be any justice in this 
remark, it surely applies not less strongly to the difference of sex than 
to difference of age. Physically, as well as intellectually and morally, 
a woman can best understand a woman. Were the proper training 
previously gone through, the fitting acquirements previously made, is 
there not good reason to suppose that, as a. general fact, female diseases 
would be most successfully treated by female doctors ?” 


This then, is woman’s future work, and however much it may be 
ridiculed by the prejudiced, or disputed by the interested, must go on 
until she shall fairly fulfil her mission in the progress of civilization, 
and become to society not only the wife and mother ; but the nurse and 


helper of woman in her hours of suffering, and the true doctor of hu- 
manity in its days of helplessness. 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE APPLIED TO PLANTS.—BASIS FOR 
A NEW SYSTEM OF THERAPEUTICS. 


It is a truly lamentable fact in the history of Medicine, that, while 
the gréatest minds connected with the science have incessantly laboured 
to perfect Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Operative Surgery, Patho- 
logy, and other subjects more remotely connected with the profession, 
the attention of very few has been turned to a subject equally, if not 
more important than any of these, viz.—Therapeutics ; and the improve: 
ment of the Materia Medica. 


If we examine the standard works on the Practice of Physic, we 
cannot but be forcibly impressed with the paucity of the remedies 
therein recommended: when we have mentioned zinc, iron, mercury, 
bismuth, potass, ammonia, quinine, opium, arsenic, colocynth, colchicum, 
hyoscyamus, antimony, rhubarb, soda, aloes, jalap, ipecacuanha, magnesia, 
ether, camphor, the mineral acids, and a few vegetable tonics, these, in dif- 
ferent. combinations, blistering, and that size’ que non of a general 
oractitioner, the Lancet, we shall find to comprise nearly the whole of 
the agents used to combat every form of disease to which humanity is 
subjected. 


Among the remedies here mentioned, the minerals are most in request, 
and these, as we shall in this and succeeding numbers demonstrate, 
shough powerful in their effects upon disease, are positively destructive to 
life. Now, if we subtract bleeding and the multitudinous preparations 
of mercury, zinc, arsenic, bismuth, iron, and antimony, from the reper- 
‘otre of Therapeutical agents in every-day use by Physicians and Surgeons 
of the old school, they would absolutely be at a loss how to treat the 
most simple form of disease ; for although a great number of vegetable 
agents are described in the materia medica of the present day, yet these, 
with the exception of the poisons and a few cthers, are introduced to the 
not too-enquiring mind of the niedical student’ as ‘inert’ or ‘obsolete’. 


From. the earliest ages up to the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
vegetable kingdom was almost solely relied on as the source from whence 
Therapeutical agents should be derived, and we may suppose with justice, 
that men and women were then as lusty as they are now, (some writers 
contend, more so), and their diseases amenable to the power of vegetable 
remedies ; but about the sixteenth century, Alchemy was in the ascen- 
dant, and Philosophers (?) and Physicians, instead of turning their attention 
to the perfection of the chemistry of plants, went mad in their endeavours 
to discover an ‘Eiixir vite’, one, with more madness, or greater bold- 
ness than the others, cried Hureka!! ‘what ?’ said'the others. Murcury ! 


said he; and forthwith the whole medical world became infected with 
the madness. The remedies they had heretofore relied on, and which 
were handed down to them by those great medical luminaries, Hippo- 
erates and Galen, were discarded. etorts took the place of Sis in 
the chemical laboratories ; and the administration of metallic preparations 
forthwith became the rage, The seasons came and went, plants flourished 
and died unheeded, Natwre’s remedies were ostracised, and the people. 
suffered. At first sight it would seem strange that so great an enthusiasm 
should have been manifested for the use of mereury, did we not know 
the tendency existing in the minds of the Public and the Profession to 
clutch at any remedy proposed for the cure of a disease which has been cons 
sidered incurable, as evidenced in the immense demand for that fallacious mo- 
dern remedy for consumption, Cod Liver Oil. But about this time (1 535) 
a new form of disease most terrible in its effects, was ravaging Europe, 
and the materia medica of that day was searched in vain for a remedy 
that would arrest its progress; it was then that mercury was first ad- 
ministered internally, and, as it seemed to possess a specific power over 
the disease, it was hailed as a blessing, its own dire effects upon the 
animal economy were not for some time observed, and when they were, 
ingenious speculators suggested that the type of disease had changed, 
new metals were therefore sought with eagerness, new combinations 
perfected in the Laboratory of the Chemist; and inorganic chemistry 
very soon attained to a wonderful degree of excellence; every element 
that could be discovered in the earth’s bosom being in some way enlisted 
into the science of medicine. 


It is true that many eminent members of the Medical Profession have 
expressed a wish to find substitutes for the metallic preparations now in 
such universal use, but it has been rather an idle. than a positive desire; 
had it not been so, there can be no doubt that the science of chemistry 
would have been more universally applied to the discovery of the con- 
stituents of the innumerable vegetable products which cover the surface of 
the globe, and our knowledge of natural Therapeutical agents greatly 
extended. 


It is only within the last few years that the attention of Chemists has 
been directed to this important subject, and trom the experiments already 
made we may fairly conclude that all plants contain one or more of the 
products of the mineral kingdom,* beautifully elaborated by the chemistry 
of Nature, and eminently calculated to assimilate withthe animal, either 





*The juices of all vegetables contain organic acids, generally combined with the 
inorganic bases, or metallic oxides ; for metallic oxides eatst in every plant, 
and may be detected in its ashes afber incineration,—Lieb'y, Organic Chemistry, 
part 1, page 3. 
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in health or disease.* Thus from gum-myrrh, cayenne pepper, dane 
delion, etc., we can extract the phosphates, sulphates, and other com- 
pounds of potash and lime; from the bark of the wild cherry, and from 
ginger, we can obtain the salts of iron, potass and lime; from the 
common rhubarb, we can obtain acids, and compounds of potash, lime, 
iron, alumina, silica, and magnesia ; while copper may be found in the 
cascarilla bark, flax-seed, hyoscyamus. ete. : 


Analysis of the human body shews that it also contains many of the 
constituents of the mineral kingdom ; thus, in the bones we find various 
combinations of lime in large quantities, and small quantities of soda, 
and magnesia ; in the blood, salts and iron ; in the saliva, potash, soda, 
and lime; in the secretions from mucous surfaces, various combinations 
of soda, potash, and lime ; in the gastric juice, phosphates and hydro- 
chlorates of potash, magnesia, lime, and soda; in the muscles, salts of 
soda, lime, and ammonia; in the brain and nerves, phosphorus, salts, 
and sulphur. 


These exist in certain proportions, and are necessary to healthy life ; 
but in the majority of diseases they are either diminished or in excess ; 
thus, in diseases of debility there is a deficiency of the mineral constitu- 
ents of the blood; in that common disease of childhood, Rickets, there 
is a great diminution of the earthy matter in the bones ; in diseases of 
the brain, brought on by severe study, there is an excess of phosphorus. 


Now, what would be said of a surgeon by his colleagues, who treated 
a case of Rickets by large doses of lime, soda, and magnesia, instead of 
supporting the limbs with splints, and ordering change of air, generous 
diet, cold bathing, etc? Why! they would revile him, and say he knew 
nothing of his profession; and yet in justece they should not ‘cast the 
first stone,’ for if they have to treat a patient labouring under great 
debility, do they not administer large doses of steel ? and that with a 
recklessness which nothing but the example of their preceptors, and their 
own ignorance, can excuse. But do not let us deal unjustly; let us see 
what is the proportion of iron in the blood of a healthy man, and then 
compare that with the doses of iron which it is the rule to administer 
in these cases. According to the analyses of the. greatest Chemists of 
the present day, there is found in one thousand parts of blood, from seven 
to ten parts only of salts and iron ; now more than half of this quantity 
is made up of the chlorides of sodium and potassum, and the remainder 





* As the body derives nourishment from the quantity and the quality of the 
food, which is not merely received into the stomach, but is converted into chyle, 
‘so also the efficacy of medicinal substances may arise from their being easily 
assimilated, and that property may reasonably be expected to be found more 
in vegetables than in: minerals. —Hon, Earl Stanhope’s Discourse on Medical 
Botany, page 25. 
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of phosphates. of soda, lime, and magnesia, sulphate of soda, and a ditle 
phosphate and oxide of iron. 


An ordinary dose of the peroxide of iron is nine drachms daily, rather 
over an ounce, this continued for one week would amount to nearly ezght 
ounces; now, the minimum quantity of blood in an adult is twenty-five 
pounds, and in this, according to the analyses just mentioned, we should 
find, as a maximum quantity four ounces of inorganic or mineral con- 
stituents, of which the phosphate and oxide of iron would form a very 
small proportion, say nearly half-an-ounce: thus, in one week a debilitated 
person would have administered to him by Science ! seven ounces and a 
half more iron than is required in the whole of the blood of a healthy 
man ! 


Comment we leave to the common sense of our readers. 


When the organs of the body are in a healthy condition, they are 
enabled to extract from the various kinds of food such inorganic mate- 
rials as they require, and in such quantity as will assimilate ; but when 
disease attacks them are we to reject all animal instinct and human 
reason, and fly to the mineral kingdom for remedies ? Should we not 
rather investigate the properties of the numerous provisions for disease, 
granted by an all-seeing Providence, who has made nothing in vain ; 
aud who requires only that man, his noblest work, should use his reason 
in lieu of the instinct which prompts the lower animals, to seek among 
the.vegetable kingdom for antidotes to disease. | 


_ Chemical science applied to the discovery of the medicinal properties 
of plants, offers a fine field for research ; but in this country, as yet, 
little has been done; in America, the subject is pursued with a zeal 
by the Eclectics, that should make the medical profession in orthodox- 
loving England blush. A new era is dawning upon the medical world, 
and those who wake with it will benefit mankind, and win an honorable 
and imperishable fame for themselves, 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF DIABETES. 


Many of our readers are probably unacquainted with this formidable, 
but happily rare form of disease; to such it will be sufficient to say 
that when a very large quantity of urine, of a pale straw colour, is secre- 
ted, varying from 13 to 70 pints in the twenty-four hours, containing a 
great amount of sugar, and exhaling a strong odour similar to sweet 
hay, or a room in which apples are kept, and the patient is at the same 
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time feverish, and has an intolerable thirst and voracious appetite, 
accompanied with dryness of the skin and throat, and a costive condition 
of the bowels, he is said to have Diabetes ; this word is derived from 
the Greek ScaBaw, (to pass through.) It willbe justly inferred that se 
great adrain upon the system would produce emaciation and prostration 
of the vital powers, and suchis invariably the case. The causes of 
this disease are generally referred to long continued intemperance, 
drinking large quantities of cold water while the system is hot and in a 
state of perspiration, poor diet joined with excessive labour, great 
mental auxiety, and excessive evacuations, and in some families it has 
proved hereditary. 


This complaint has been hitherto considered incurable, nor can we 
feel surprise at such a result. when we consider the various modes of 
treatment from time to time adopted, some recommending bleeding, 
others, calomel ; one has found creosote useful, another opium; some 
use steel, quinine, the mineral acids, etc. This confusion is evidence 
that the Profession is at a loss how to treat the disorder. 


A celebrated modern author, in speaking of Diabetes, truly remarks, 
that if we could succeed in ‘restoring the defective power of the diges- 
tive apparatus, the disease, which is really a variety of Dyspepsia, would 
be cured’. This idea we most readily endorse, and we will now lay 
down a plan of treatment which experience has proved to us to be 
effectual in giving permanent relief in most cases.. The skin of a 
Diabetic patient is harsh, dry, and unperspirable; it is therefore neces- 
sary to commence treatment by the administration of a Vapour Bath, 
which should be repeated every third day during the continuance of the 
symptoms, and as the stomach is very much at fault, an emetic must be 
given; for this purpose we prepare a cold infusion of the Lobelia 
Inflata, and give in wine-glass-ful doses until it produces emesis ; or 
from three to ten drops of Lobelina, (the alkaline principle of the 
Lobelia) given in a little cold water, will also produce the effect desired ; 
this should be repeated weekly. We also give the following Pill three 
times a day— 


Take of *Myricin ...... 2 grains. 
ss cpLeptandrin .....1...,, 
5 > hed VONastin iis ley eat, 


Make into a pill by the addition of a little moisture. 





* Active principle of Myrica Cerifera, (Barberry, bark of root.) 
ck ea 5 ge Leptandra Virginica, (Blackroot.) 
a Sy a Hydrastis Canadensis, (Golden Seal, the root.) 


is 


Or the following combination may be used with equal advantage— 
Take of * Berberina .... 2 grains. 
RS Eeptandtin. 281°  y 
Rega | CHCLADHD 5c we ae. 95 
Mix, and take as above. 


This treatment, in combination with Diet, of which we shali speak 
presently, we have invariably found to give almost immediate relief, the 
symptoms of the disease being often considerably reduced in twenty- 
four hours. But although the symptoms are thus soon relieved, it 
requires that the patient should persevere in the use of the remedies 
for some length of time, the duration of which may vary from one month 
to six; for it will be found that the urine, even after it has begun to be 
secreted in only a natural quantity, still maintains a very high specific 
gravity, and while in this condition, the slightest error in diet, exposure 
to a damp atmosphere, or a little excess of any kind will cause a 
return of the disease, in most cases more severe than the original 
attack. The average specific gravity of healthy urine is about 1020, 
while the average of Diabetic urine is about 1040; the condition of the 
urine must therefore be often tested during the progress of the treatment. 


The great difficulty however to be overcome is the objection of the 
patient to be restricted toa certain form of Diet. Until lately, bread 
was interdicted in the treatment of this disease, in consequence of the great, 
amount of starch it contained, which, by some peculiarity of the secre- 
ting organs is converted into sugar. Potatoes, and in fact, nearly all kinds 
of vegetables contain more or less starch, and are therefore inadmissible as 
food. Animal food, with a very small allowance of some green 
vegetable, was all that was allowed. . The consequence was, that 
patients often smuggled into their stomachs a supply of bread, etc., 
“unknown to the Doctor, who was surprised on his next visit to find his 

patient considerably worse, the amount of urine and saccharine matter 
having sensibly. increased. Another great drawback to the cure is 
the intense thirst experienced by the patient, who cannot imbibe suffi- 
cient fluid to satisfy his ordinate craving. As respects the diet, the 
difficulty is now obviated. 


We have been in the habit of recommending our patients to use bread 
prepared from bran. This is manufactured by Mr. Blatchley, of 362, 
Oxford-street, and by a peculiar process is divested of nearly all 





* Active principle of Berberis Vulgaris, (Burberry, the bark-) 

Fad, ms Geranium Maculatum, (Cranesbill, the root.) 
Full descriptions of these and other remedies, unknown in the Old School 
Practice, will be given in succeeding numbers of the Journal. 
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ite starch, and therefore eminently adapted to Diabetic patients. The 
bread is very palatable and highly nutritious. 


The Bill of Fare then may be stated as Siline =a Bread ; the 
various kinds of Meat, Fish, Poultry, and Eggs, dished up to the 
patient’s taste, and an occasional scanty supply of Spinach or Celery. 
We have said that in this disease, there is intense thirst ; to assuage 
this, make a cold infusion* of the Achillea ; (Yarrow) or equal parts ‘of 
the Aletris Farinosa,“ (Unicorn root) and the Geranium Maculatum. 
(Cranesbill) The patient may drink freely of either of these infusions, 
as, besides allaying thirst, they have a direct influence in arresting the 
progress of the disease. 


Distilled water, very slightly acidulated with dilute phosphoric acid, 
may also be allowed occasionally. 





MEDICAL HISTORY OF THE VERBENA.—CURE FOR 
YELLOW FEVER. 


The following is an extract from a private letter from her Majesty's 
vice-consul at Cape Bolivar to her Majesty’s acting consul-general at 
Caracas :— 


~ “An old. woman, named Mariquita Orfila, has discovered a perfect remedy for 
the black vomit and yellow fever, by means of which several persons have been 
completely cured, after a consultation of doctors had declared that the cases 
were quite hopeless. and that the patients must die in a few hours. The reme- 
dy is the juice of the pounded leaves of the “verbena,” given in small doses 
three times a day, and injections of the same every two hours, until the bowels 
are emptied. The verbena is a wild shrub, to be found growing almost every~ 
where. All our doctors have adopted its use, aud now few or none die of those 
late fearful diseases,” 


What a truly wonderful discovery! and what a most astonishing old 
woman ! to be capable of confounding the practice of the doctors by the 
juice of a simple herb. 


We can well understand the surprise of her Majesty’s vice-consul at 
Cape Bolivar, when he heard for the first time that old Mariquita Orfila 
cured yellow fever and black vomit with the verbena, (vervain) and 
know that that surprise would be equally shared by the doctors ; ; aye! 
and that the same feeling, with few exceptions, would be experienced 





* Cold infusions of all plants are necessary in this disease, as hot waler 
extracts the starch. 
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throughout the whole of the ranks of those who are content to follow 
mere medical routine. 


What however, if we teil them that the plant which exercised so great 
an influence over the yellow fever and black vomit, and which so sur- 
prised her Majesty’s vice-consul and astonished the doctors, is as well 
known to thousands of the poorer classes of Europe and America, as 
it was to old Mariquita Orfila, and that it is even now used by them in 
all forms of fever with like success. No condition of society in fact, 
that has ever existed, and from which any written documents have 
descended, has been known, where a knowledge of this simple plant has 
not been found. Among the savage tribes of America it was well 
known long anterior to the discovery of their country by Columbus, and 
equally well known to the pilgrim fathers who first settled there. 


Among the ancients, the verbena was one of their most esteemed plants. 
Dioscorides held it in such esteem that he designated it the Holy herb. 
It was believed to cure no less than thirty different maladies, among © 
which were Gout, Palsy, Dropsy, Jaundice, Tertian and Quartan Agues, 
Inveterate Headaches, &c. It was also held in high esteem for its 
supposed moral quality, and was believed to possess the power of recon- 
ciling enemies, and disposing quarrelsome persons to peace. 


The Greeks and Romans held it to be the herba sacra, and used it in 
casting lots and drawing omens. It was sent as a gift on new year’s 
day by the Romans, as an emblem of good wishes. The Roman 
heralds, when they went to offer peace to a city, carried a sprig of 
vervain in their hands, both on account of its being the symbol of peace, 
and for its supposed peace-making virtues. The herald was called 
Verbenacus, and a sprig of the plant grown within the inclosures of the 
Capitol was used when the herald went to demand the restitution of 
things taken by the enemy. 


Since the Christian era, the verbena-has been venerated from a 
tradition that our Saviour once trod upon it,* and the root is still worn 


* Dallyell says that the conditions of the successful application of the plant 
were, that it should be gathered before sunrise and accompanied with a metrical 
invocation— 


Hail be thou holie herbe, 
Growing on the ground ; 

All in the mount Calvarie 
First wert thou found. 

Thou art good for manie a sore, 
And healest many a wound ; 

In the name of sweet Jesus. 
I take thee from the ground, 


an ly 
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in some parts of Europe as a cure for Serofuda, and as a charm against 
the Ague; and the shepherds in the south of France still believe the 
vervain is endowed with magic qualities. It grows generally by the 
sides of old walls, in dry, barren soils, and by the sides of hedges, and is 
said never to be found above a quarter of a mile from a dwelling house. 
It does not grow in Ireland, and is very rare in Scotland. It is called 
“simpler’s joy ;” i.e, herbalist’s joy. fos 

Doubtless there have been many superstitions connected with the 
history of this plant, and virtues ascribed to it which it really never 
possessed ; but this is one of the most striking features ever found con-, 
nected with everything truly useful, and has been one of the mediums 
through which the good in every age has been preserved and transmitted. 


‘The ancients” says the celebrated Tournefort, “ attributed many 
virtues to vervain, especially the first species, (Common VERVAIN, with 
a blue flower, verbena vulgaris). ‘This was held in great esteem for 
affections of the Head, Eyes, and Chest, Liver and Spleen ; Gripings in 
the Bowels ; Dysentery, Stone, Agues, Toothache, Melancholy, Dimness 
and Weakness of Sight, Inflammation of the Eyes, Quinsy, Swelling of 
the Glands of the Throat, Gout, old Sores, Prolapsus ani, Child-birth, 
Piles, &c.” 

«‘ What wonder then,” says this great physician, ‘ that it was held in 
so much honor as to be considered a sacred herb ; herba sacra.” 

Many other old writers speak of its efficacy in the cure of Fevers 
and Ague. Our own experience has also proved its usefulness in Fevers, 
Taken in decoction with the root of the Petasites, (butter burr) we have 
found it excellent in the cure of those low forms of fever peculiar to 
marshy districts. 

We have analysed the Verbena, and find it to contain a great quantity 
of a volatile oil, some sulphate of ammonia, salts, and acids, Is 





DR. MCCORMAC ON. CONSUMPTION, AND THE 
COD-LIVER-OIL MANIA. 


“This substance contains no active principle of any kind. It is not 
calculated either directly or indirectly to exercise the slightest favorable 
influence on the symptoms or the issue of Phthisis ; and although the 
extent of its exhibition be perhaps without a parallel in the history of 
popular remedies, ten thousand a year, it seems, being expended in 
advertising, it has not exercised the faintest appreciable diminution in 
the cypher of the mortality from Phthisis. Of what avail will be the 
increase of bodily weight ascribed to its constant nse. unless the tuber- 
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cular habit be at the same time abated? In effect the cod-liver oil can 
but furnish fresh material for the further deposition of tuberculous 
matter itself. * * * * ‘There is no remedy indeed, but a thorough 
one. Physicians, the community at large, will groan over the ineffici- 
ency of medicine, till Nature be appealed to in the only direction in 
which it is possible, or indeed desirable, to achieve success, ® * * 
Nothing in fact but our past ignorance as to the nature and pathology 
of Phthisis, could ever have justified the general employment of 
remedies sometimes effete and useless, at others positively injurious 
in the quasi treatment of the disease. * * * * Most vague and 
indeterminate indeed, have been our views hitherto on the nature and 
origin of Phthisis: I feel ashamed at once of myself and of my profession, 
when I find a substance like fish-oil exhibited in tons with the avowed 
object of removing and preventing a disease like consumption ; the Cod- 
fish in truth has taken precedence of the Cow. But the employment of 
Cod-fish oil, whether to prevent or remove phthisis, will lapse into as 
well deserved oblivion as the practice once so general, of sending 
consumptive patients into cow-houses, among cows, (perchance them- 
selves consumptive) has done.” 


Such are Dr. McCormac’s views regarding Consumption’and of the 
popular ‘Cod-liver oil” delusion, and we feel pleasure that at least one 
man, among the many thousands of the profession who countenance 
the fraud, has dared to fearlessly expose it. 





HOW MEDICAL REFORM WAS EFFECTED AT THE 
| DIGGINGS. 


The following humourous description of the mode of carrying out Medical 
Reform at the “mines,” as well as a testimony of the value of the simple 
“botanic practice” and its professor, by which the “regulars” were succeeded, 
is given by W. Kelly, Esq., in his “Stroll through the Diggings of Cali- 
fornia.” “But if sickness,” he says, “was rife, doctors were abundant ; that 
is, a class of men who eschewed digging, and roamed about, carrying a 
pair of saddle-bags; that on one side containing a select assortment of 
cutlery, adapted either for trade or surgical uses, the other stored with a 
“beggarly array” of little boxes and glass phials, not stuffed with any per- 
plexing variety of drugs, their contents being almost invariably confined to 
calomel, castor oil, and blue mass, which were administered in every ail- 
ment, skilfully alternated, and judiciously prescribed with regard to the 
hours of repetition, as to which the “physicians” were.stern and emphatic 
in their injunctions, I regret, however, to say, that neither the professional 
skill of this erudite fraternity, nor the virtue of their prescriptions, inspired 
their patients with either confidence or satisfaction ; for it came to be re 
marked by comparison, that nature was more successful than art ; and a 
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series of scientifie misfortunes having oceurred close on the heels of eacl 
ether, an impromptu deputation of the real democratic order was formed, 
and proceeded on a round of visits to those disciples of Galen, to indulge 
their curiosity in inspecting their diplomas. These invaluable documents, 
they said, they could not think of exposing to the vicissitudes of travel, 
and had left them for security in the States, whither the deputation politely 
directed them to return for them forthwith, and they were summarily ex- 
pelied, On their disappearance, an old mountaineer stepped into the gap, 
whose simple remedies, administered without fee or reward, brought about 
very beneficial and salutary results; his doctrine being a regimen devoid 
as much as possible of salt, grease, or sugar, and moderate in quantity. He 
interdicted the use of tea or coffee, allowing in their stead, a decoction of sassafras, 
and the leaves of the spruce, or (as it is there called) the hemlock tree, which 
made very palatable substitutes, and proved their sanitary efficacy in scurvy, in 
every instance where they were regularly used,” — 





MAGENDIE’S OPINION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


Geatlemen,—Medicine is 3 great humbug, I know it is called a science. 
‘Science, indeed ! It is nothing like science. Doctors are merely empirics, 
when they are not charlatans. We are as ignorant as men can be. Who 
knows anything in the world about medicine ? (Gentlemen, you have done 
me the honour to come here to attend my lectures, and I must tell you 
frankly now, in the beginning, that I know nothing in the world about 
medicine, and I don’t know anybody who does know anything about it. 
Don’t think for a moment that I havn’t read the bills advertising a course 
of lectures at the medical schools. I know that this man teaches anatomy, 
that man teaches pathology, another man teaches physiology, such a one 
therapeutics, such another materia medica.—‘ Eh bien! et apres? What’s 
known about all that? Why, gentlemen, at the school of Montpelier (God 
knows it was famous enough in its day!) they discarded the study of anatomy, 
and taught nothing but the dispensary ; and doctors educated there, knew 
just as much, and were quite as successful, as any others. I repeat it, nobody 
knows auything about medicine. True enough, we are gathering facts every 
day. We can produce typhus fever, for example, by injecting certain substances 
into the veins of a dog—that’s something ; we can alleviate diabetes; and I see 
distinctly we are fast approaching the day when phthisis can be cured as easily 
as any disease. We are collecting facts in the right spirit, and I daresay in a 
century or so, the accumulation of facts may enable our successors to form a me- 
dical science. But I repeat it to you, there is no such thing as a medical science. 
Who can tell me how to cure the headache? or the gout? or disease of the 
heart? Nobody. Oh! you tell me, doctors cure people. I grant you peo- 
ple are cured. But how are they cured? Gentlemen, nature does a great 
deal. Imagination a great deal. Doctors—devilish littl—when they don’t 
do harm. Let me tell you, gentlemen, what I-did when I was head phy- 
gician at the Hotel Dieu. Some three or four thousand patients passed 
through my hands every year. I divided the patients into two classes ; 
with one followed the dispensary and gave them the usual medicines, 
without having the least idea why er wherefore; to the others I gave bread 
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pills and coloured water, without of course, letting them know anything about 
it; and occasionally, gentlemen, | would create a third division, to whom 
I gave nothing whatever. These last would fret a good deal—they would 
feel they were neglected (sick people always feel they are neglected, unless 
they are well drugged—‘les imbeciles’), and they would irritate themselves 
until they got really sick; but nature invariably came to the rescue, and 
all the persons in the third class got well. There was a little mortality 
among those who received but bread pills and coloured water, but the mor- 
tality was greatest among those who were carefully drugged according to 
the dispensary. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


As all opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds himself 
responsible for none. 


To the Editor of the Ectectic Mepicat JouRNAL. 

Sir, Biss : | 

But very few yeara have elapsed, since the people of London were wont to 
congregate in the halls and institutions of the metropolis, to listen to the 
glorious truths of Medical Botany from many of its talented edvocates. . The 
simplicity of its principles, the facility of its practice, the familiarity of its agents 
with popular tradition, and its general harmony with the operations of nature, 
at once secured for it ready access to the mind of every lover of truth and 
humanity. 


For a time it seemed as though this feeling had died in the breasts of the 
many thousands where it had existed so strongly ; but happily for the cause of 
humanity, it only slumbered, awaiting the time when a master mind should 
appear whose touch should kindle into active life thoge principles which selfish- 
ness and bigotry had well nigh immolated. 


That “master mind” has appeared amongst us; and already swept away 
much of the darknéss that hovered round the sphere of Medical Reform. 


In St. Martin’s Hall, a few nights since, I had the pleasure of hearing the 
truths of Medical Botany advocated by Dr. Skelton, with a fervid eloquence, 
an earnestness, and power, which is attained only by integrity, knowledge, 
and energy. The interest with which the whole of the lectures were listened to 
by crowded audiences, and the acclamations which followed the genuine bursts 
of eloquence, (an eloquence backed by truth), which flowed from the lips 
of the lecturer, testified that the feeling in favour of Medical Reform had 
again awakened in the minds of the people. 


The friends of the cause may indeed feel proud of the reception which the 
ability and energy of Dr. Skelton has already secured for Medical Botany, at 
the hands of the people of this metropolis, And I cannot but express. the 
conviction that the success that has attended his efforts, is but the beginning, 
the harbinger, of a success in the future, by which popular medical science, of 
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which Medical Botany is the simple, yet truthful exponent, shall be made to 
occupy that position in public estimation, which its importance and utility so 
eminently deserve. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
FREDERIC PRATT, 
London, Dec. 8, 1857. 8, Norway Place, Hackney-rd. 


To the Editor of the Ectuctic Mepican JouRNAL, 
Sir, 

It affords me great satisfaction to hear that you are about to establish a 
monthly Journal for the purpose of instituting a reform in the practice of Me- 
dicine ; and trust that the people will support you in so praiseworthy an 
endeavour. 

Hitherto, the mass of the people have taken but little interest in medical 
subjects; arising probably froma feeling that it was something beyond their 


ken; but there can be no doubt that had they been more desirous of under- 


standing the nature of their own bodies, there would have been fewer Doctor's, 
and, as a necessary result, less disease. 


In lieu of the present conflicting systems of medicine we want one which 
founded on Nature’s laws, shall be universal, which the people can understand 
and apply for themselves in the hour of need, and if we have Doctors at all, let 
them be free from party spirit, let them be men who know that what they 
practice is good and efficient, and who will receive the truth for its own sake, 
and for the benefit which it may, through their means, confer on humanity. 
These, Sir, are the Doctors we want, not men who blindly receive as gospel all 
that their college preceptors may teach ; and then as blindly run a tilt against 
reason and truth. 

Trusting that Eclecticism will soon pervade the ranks of the profession, 
(towards which issue I will cheerfully exert my feeble strength,) 

I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 
Birmingham, Dec. 18,1857. ALPHA. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


INDIGESTION.—One of the most prolific causes of Indigestion, and its concomitant 
train of evils, is ‘‘bolting’’ the food before it has been well masticated and mixed 
with the saliva; thus giving the stomach double werk to do. It is a common habit 
among the young, and parents would do well to watch for and check it. 


ScaLps.—lIn the event of a scald or burn, the part should first be made moist 
with cold water, and then sprinkled with finely powdered slippery elm, until 
it forms a crust which completely covers the injured skin. This should be allowed 
toremain on until the inflammation has passed away, when it may be washed care - 
fully off with warm water, and the wound dressed with simple cerate ointment, 
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ECLECTICISM, V. MEDICAL DOGMATISM. 


“It may be useful, as well as entertaining to remark, that ¢mprovements in 
medicine have always been among men an object of contention. A little reflection 
on human nature will shew that Vanity is the principal source of this absurdity. 
All men wish to be respectable; and most of them to pass in the world for what 
they are not; for being .so very acute, judicious, and learned, as to need no new 
instructions, Hence professors assume a decided and dictatorial character, affecting 
to have gone to the bottom of everything, and to have overcome every difficulty, 
either by the natural powers of their understandings, or by the severity of their 
studies and perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge Old men, besides, can seldom 
bear what they think an inversion of the natural order of things, that younger 
persons should instruct them. Of all men, teachers of every kind bear this 
with most impatience. For that reason we see, in fact, that the seniors of 
schools, colleges, and public foundations, have generally been the most obstinate in 
shutting out light, and claiming a birthright for opinions as for property. Itis 
easy to see that such men will resist new doctrines with more obstinacy than the 
rest of mankind, perhaps with imveteracy in proportion as the doctrines are well 
founded and readily credited. They will be sensible that many persons who 
embrace the new opinion will call to mind many looks of importance and expressions 
of vanity which must now appear truly contemptible.”—Huzier. 


The most important feature in Medical Eclecticism, is, that the 
energies of its members are directed towards the improvement of the 
Materia Medica, and the discovery in the Vegetable Kingdom, of 
remedies which will enable them to dispense with the various unsafe 
and deleterious agents now in such common use by practitioners of. 
the old school, and accomplish, by safe, certain, and more scientific 
means, the end for which a true Physician should ever labour, viz , 
the restoration of the health of his patients. We say, ‘more scientific,’ 
because that practice is decidedly ‘scientific’ which removes disease 
without at the same time inflicting unnecessary injury. 
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In no case have the labours of the Eclectics been attended with 
more beneficial results than in the discovery of substitutes for that 
most pernicious drug, mercury; and this alone must have awakened 
earnest gratitude in the mind of the Profession, had not the avenue 
to such a generous emotion been closed by the jaundiced hand of 
prejudice ; a barrier, unfortunately for the progress of Medical Science, 
ever powerful and uppermost; and which raised against the immortal 
Harvey suck a spirit of persecution as would have crushed a man of 
less energetic temperament, but °‘J will overcome opposition by truth,” 
said this great man, and he conquered, for ‘ Vincit omnia veritas,” 
and Harvey lived to see the members of the profession ashamed 
of having doubted and opposed his doctrine of the circulation of 
the blood. 


We are aware that there exists a vague desire on the part of the 
profession, fora knowledge of remedies, which, perfectly harmless, still 
shall possess the same power over the class of diseases for which mercury 
is so extensively employed; yet while we acknowledge the pre- 
valence of this feeling, we are at the same time convinced that we shall 
be branded as Quack and Empiric for asserting (which experience fully 
justifies us in doing) the ‘existence of such.a valuable class of agents ; 
but ** thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just,’’ and conscious that 
we have truth on our side, we wage war with error, without fear as 
to the results. 


In this and succeeding numbers of our “ Journal,” we shall describe 
the remedies here spoken of, as well as many other valuable medicines, 
at present used only by Ecleetic practitioners, but which we hope to 
see become universal; and in order to effect this, we mean to explain 
clearly their mode of preparation; for being desirous of eleva- 
ting our art by all honourable means, we feel satisfied that a successful 


opposition to all destructive preparations can only be wpe tow 
by the introduction of safer agents. 


The ‘spirit of .¢ Eclecticism’ is one that should especially pervade the 
ranks of the Medical Profession, seeing that the happiness or misery 
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of millions of human beings depend upon the fiat of the doctor, but, 
and we grieve to acknowledge the fact, this is far from being the 
‘ spirit’ which animates the minds of medical men. In no profession 
does there exist so much animosity, petty jealousy, prejudice, intole. 
rance, bigotry, and hatred of innovation, as in that of medicine; and “Stare 
super vias antiguas’ seems tobe the governing principle; how, there- 
fore, can we wonder that there should be a want of confidence on the 
part of the people, which too often repels them from the physician to the 


nostrum -monger. 


It is much to be deplored, that so intolerant a feeling finds an 
existence among men whose lives should be devoted to the improve- 
ment of their art; for the liberal spirit of the age demands that 
we should possess mutual toleration, and it is certain, whatever 
doctrine exists, if it has received the support and assent of a consi- 
derable body of men, it must contain an appreciable amount of truth. 
The spirit of justice therefore, tells us that we should criticise imparti- 
ally all medical theories, with a view to discover whatever may 
be found good in them, and for the sake of profiting by their truths ; 
and this duty more especially devolves upon us when we find the 
supporters of’ such doctrines claiming to have achieved improvements . 
for if their claims be well founded, we must be culpable indeed in 
neglecting to avail ourselves of the advantages they offer, and thus 
assist to prolong the sufferings of humanity. 


In the spirit therefore, of “prove all things, hold fest that which 
is good,’ we desire to extend our professional liberality to all prac- 
titioners of the healing art, irrespective of creed, conscious that by 
so doing, we are obeying the positive dictates of science, which 
absolutely forbids illiberal sentiments as alike injurious to its progress 
and the welfare of the community. 
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ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 





‘No. 1.—PODOPHYLLUM PELTATUM. 


American Mandrake.—the Root. 


Nat. OrpER:—Podophyllee. Sex. System:—Polyandria Mono- 
gynia. 

Hisrory.—Mandrake is found growing in abundance in the United 
States, in damp and shady woods. It flowers in May and June, and 
ripens its fruit in September. The leaves are said to be poisonous ; 
the root has a subacid, sweetish taste, and possesses mild laxative 
powers; it is edible and highly relished by some persons. The root, 
which is the part used in medicine, was known to the Indians prior 
to the settling of the whites in that country, and was one of their most 
active purgatives. 


PuysicaAL Prorerties.—The root, as found in the shops, is in 
ieces of various lengths, from two to four lines in thickness, with 
broad flattened joints occurring at short intervals and furnished with 
fibres; blackish or reddish brown externally, dirty white internally. 
Its fracture is short and irregular; its odour faint and unpleasant, 
similar to ipecacuanha; its taste, sweetish, bitter, and slightly acrid. 


Cuemicat Proprertirs.—These consist of gum, starch, albumen, 
lignin, gallic acid, fixed oil, traces of volatile oil, salts of potassa.and 
lime, and a resin, which is the active principle of the root, and has been 
called podophyllin. 

Properties AND Usrs.—Mandrake is cathartic, emetic, alterative, 
anthelmintic, hydragogue, and sialagogue. As a deobstruent it is one 
of the most valuable agents in the Eclectic Practice. In bilious and 
typhoid febrile diseases, it is very valuable as a cathartic, or emeto- 
cathartic, often breaking up the disease at once. In chronic hepatitis, 
there is not its equal in the whole materia medica; being infinitely 
more valuable than mercurial preparations in arousing the liver to 
healthy action, and increasing the flow ot bile. In alterative doses, it 
is exceedingly valuable in scrofula and syphilis, often during its 
administration producing a mild form of salivation. In constipation, it 
relieves the bowels without disposing them to subsequent costiveness. 


Dosr.—Of the powdered root as a cathartic, from 10 to 30 grains, 
of the tincture, from 10 to 60 drops:—as a sialagogue and alterative, 
from 3 to 10 grains of the powder, or from 5 to 20 drops of the 


tincture. 
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PODOPHYLLIN. 
Actiue principle of Mandrake, 


PREPARATION.—LExhaust coarsely powdered mandrake-root | with 
alcohol by percolation, then distil off the alcohol; the residue: will 
be a dark fluid of the consistency of molasses; to the residual 
fluid, while warm, gradually add three times its volume of cold water, — 
the mixture must be constantly agitated during the process. Allow it 
to stand for twenty-four hours, by which time nearly all the podophyllin 
will be precipitated; the addition of a sufficient quantity of muriatic 
acid will precipitate the remainder. The precipitate, of a whitish 
yellow colour must now be removed and placed on a linen filter, and 
washed several times with water, to remove any remaining acid 
gum, etc., after which it must be placed in thin layers on paper, and 
dried at a temperature of about 75° F’., when it becomes of a lightish 
brown colour. 


CuemicaL Propsrtries.—Podophyllin is insoluble in water, oil of 
turpentine, dilute nitric acid, and dilute alkalies. It appears to be 
composed of two resins, one of which is soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and the other in alcohol only, It has no alkaline nor acid reaction, 
but forms a saponaceous compound with the alkalies. 


Propertizs AND Usrs.—Podophyllin possesses all the properties of 
the root in an eminent degree. LEclectics make use of this agent in 
cases where mercurials are employed by old school practitioners, and the 
result proves its superiority, for it fulfils all the indications for which 
mercurials are recommended. 


The action of Podophyllin is very much increased by long trituration 
with four or’ five times its weight of Lactin (sugar of milk). Five 
grains of Podophyllin triturated for an hour anda half with Lactin will 
make ten or fifteen active cathartic doses. In doses of half a grain or a 
grain, it is one of our most valuable cholagogue cathartics, arousing 
the whole biliary and digestive apparatus to a normal action, very — 
persistent in its character. In doses of from one-eighth of a grain, or 
in sufficient doses not to purge, it acts as a powerful alterative, and: 
will induce salivation in many persons, and is very useful in scrofulous 
and syphilitic diseases. It produces a powerful and lasting impression 
upon the glandular system and secreting organs, unequalled by any 
other medicine. It may be beneficially administered in jaundice, 
dropsy, dysentery, bilious, remittent and intermittent fevers, puerperal 
fever, typhoid fever, phrenitis, and all glandular enlargements, and in 
congestive fever it will produce evacuations from the bowels when 
mercurials and all other agents fail. It has a’ most extensive range of 
application, and combines certainty and permanency of action ; it is 
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indicated in all ‘cases where, according to ‘the books,’ mercury is indi- 
cated, and while in any and every case it will do all the good that 
mercury may be presumed to do, it is entirely free from any of the 
objections which attend the use of that mineral, as it is little liable to 
effect harm even in the hand of injudicious practitioners. 


Podophyllin given alone has often a tendency to produce some 
amount of irritation and nausea; it should therefore be combined with 
ginger, or some other aromatic. 


The late Professor Morrow, of the United States, in speaking of 
Podophyllin, says “As an alterative it has demonstrated its value beyond 
all doubt, in numerous cases in which it has been used, more especially 
in that class of cases in the treatment of which the routine practitioners 
of the orthodox school regard the mercurial preparations of indispen- 
‘sable importance. Indeed it promises to be more than a substitute for 
the mercurials in all those cases in which these medicines have proved 
of anv substantial value, without their liability to produce injurious 
effects on the constitutions of patients.” 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF LEGITIMATE MEDICINE, 
MEDICAL REFORM, AND MEDICAL DISSENT. 


To the Editor of the Ecuectic MepicaL JouRNAL. 


Sir,—In glancing at the history of man throughout the pro- 
gressive phases of his being, we observe one distinctive and striking 
peculiarity ; no matter whether we find him sunk in the lowest depths 
of barbarism or raised to the highest point in civilization ;—determined, 
uniform opposition to all innovation, or anything that comes to him with 
promises of improvement. 


How isthis? Soeiety implies institutions ; ‘institutions,’ government; 
‘government, interests; ‘interests,’ power, &c., which, when once 
established, give proof that something useful to the community exists, 
which the strongest and most interested take care to secure by every 
possible means. As the community increases, “power” increases also. 
They who are appointed to govern or fulfil any office requiring exercise 
of mind, increase in ‘power’ proportionably, and acquire the directing 
influence and management of matters that others without these advan- 
tages are unfitted for. It is this that makes the difference so strikingly 
manifested in human character, and as seen in the habits and customs 
of the people of different countries. The principle which in the first 
age of society gave strength, in after ages creates weakness, hence 
societies, nations, kingdoms, and empires have their growth and decay. 


Let us apply this principle to the “corporate medical bodies’ of 
Great Britain, and we shall clearly comprehend the why and the where- 
fore of the question. 


We have no less than twenty-one ‘corporate’ or licensing medical 
bodies in Great Britain and Ireland, each having separate interests, 
possessing exclusive rights and privileges, secured by patent from the 
Government, from whom they derive their power. To each of these 
bodies there is one great consideration ever uppermost, and that is how 
to hold the powers they possess, and increase them as much as possible. 
The charters under which they exist were granted at periods when times 
and circimstances were altogether different from what they now are ; 
nevertheless, we see here the ‘peculiar characteristic’ of which we have 
already spoken, viz., the ‘determination to resist all innovation.’ For 
thirty years and more, these different bodies have been ina state of 
open antagonism, and various and numerous have been the attempts to 
reform this state of things, but up to the present time it has not been 
done. As the interests of the medical profession stand, they are the 
most conflicting, ridiculous, and distressing that can possibly be con- 
ceived. Take a case or two. A Scotch degree is only tolerated in 
this country, it is not legal; hence no Scotchman can hold a public 
medical appointment of any kind until he can manage to obtain a degree 
from the Apothecaries’ Company, College of Physicians, or Royal 
College of Surgeons. 


The same exclusiveness applies also to Ireland; theirinterests therefore 
are so directly opposed that they keep their members in a complete state of 
slavery. By-the-bye, I had almost forgotten that one ot these licensing 
bodies is the Archbishop of Canterbury. He, by grace ‘divine,’ having 
received the ‘gift of healing” in virtue of that ‘gift’ can dub M.D. upon 
whom he thinks fit, and by grace ‘divine’ we suppose, transmit the ‘gift’ 
also. JI would recommend some of England’s poor aspirants for medical 
honors to try the old gentleman, he granted a degree a short time since. 
The Apothecaries’ Company, who were originally ‘incorporated grocers,’ 
possesses full and complete control over all the drugs of England; ex- 
tending not only to druggists and drugs, but to surgeons also, and whether 
it may be believed I know not, but certain it is that no surgeon has 
the right of dispensing his own medicine, If he does s0, he is liable 
to be prosecuted under the ‘Apothecaries Act,’ and fined twenty pounds. 
The Royal College of Surgeons, of England, possesses exclusive 
privileges also. Their licence qualifies a man to practise surgery ; an 
art belonging at one time only to the Barbers. 


One of the privileges the surgeon holds is the right to employ 
unqualified or unlicensed labour. Here we observe, he recognizes a 
principle of free trade. Why he does so is clear enough. Unlicensed 
labour is cheap; he can manufacture an assistant as easily as a tailor 
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can that of a sewer, he is therefore a gainer by so doing ; and, when we 
add to this fact that no ‘qualification’ his assistant may acquire by the 
greatest possible industry, can redeem him or give him a free position 
in life, we canunderstand it. A qualified assistant’s labour is of much 
more value, hence the numerous advertisements in our medical press for 
“good, steady assistants, who understand midwifery, and are well ac- 
quainted with club practice.” N.B.—* No qualification needed. ’ 


It will matter not, as we have said, what qualification the assistant 
may have or how skilful he may become; the licensed practitioner 
fears no competition, for he buys him cheap—uses him as long as he 
can to his own advantage; and after having done so, throws him upon 
the world, and holds ‘him still in bondage, because wanting the ‘license,’ 
he has no legal right to practise. His country and the ‘incorporated 
body’ combined, rob him of his birthright as a man, by denying him the 
means to live by the free exercise of that mind with which God and his 
own industry have blessed him. 


But this injustice brings a retribution; for the ‘licensed surgeon,’ 
moved by the desire to get all he can, employs as we have said, ‘unlicen- 
sed labour,’ and this so universally, that he has unwittingly glutted the 
market, 


The ‘people care but little for ‘legal’ qualifications, what they require 
is to be relieved or cured when sick, and he who can do it the cheapest 
and best, they think they have a right to employ. 


The ‘licensed’ practitioner, it is true, holds the legal rod over the 
head of the ‘unlicensed,’ but every effort he makes to strike only recoils 
upon himself, as indeed it should do, for if with the superior advantages 
of his education he cannot hold his position, it were both a pity and 
shame to enforce it. 


A. child confined to the cradle will never walk; deprived of air and 
the conditions necessary to its growth it languishes and dies ; just so 
is it with man, and with bodies of men, who by exclusiveness are shut 
out from the growing advantages and improvements continually taking 
place around them. 


It has been thus with our ‘corporate medical bodies,’ they have drawn 
a circle and set up their idols, to whom they ‘bow down and worship,’ 
and which is the summum bonum of their ambition. Hear my lectures ! 
Read certain books !! Believe certain dogmas ! !! Do as we teach 
you—practice as we bid you—doubt nothing—do nothing contrary to 
rule. Bleed, blister, mercurialize, and never forget that your profes- 
sion demands from you gentility. You are in fact, gentlemen, which of 
course, consists in being orthodox in all matters connected with the 
college—in paying all demands, and in answering all questions according 
to the books. | 


ae 


This ‘shutting the world out,’ then, and making the ennobling art of 
medicine a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, necessarily prevents its 
growth, It has nothing healthy and proper to feed upon, and has there- 
fore become a mere automaton. It has sickened and manifested an 
incapacity to fulfil the duties and obligations imposed by society upon it. 
If any member ‘without’ dares to propose a change or reform of any 
kind, he is called a charlatan and quack, with every ungentlemanly 
epithet that medical gentlemen know or can conceive. No change is need- 
ed where all is perfect—they, the ‘incorporated,’ have the accumulated 
wisdom of ages at their command; how preposterous, therefore, to 
conceive it possible that their august body could be wrong. 


From this self-importance, pride, and mental imbecility, have arisen 
the ‘medical dissent’ of our age. Hahnemann, the founder of Homeo- 
pathy, dared to think and speak his thoughts, which, like seed sown 
upon good ground, has taken root, and is fast spreading itself throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 


Priessnitz, the founder of Hydropathy, another of the world’s great 
medical reformers, dared to think, and act too, for he gave practical 
evidence of what he did, by doing more without drugs, than our 
corporate bodies have done with them. 

Lo follow this simple child of nature, or rather the truths which he 
practically taught, thousands of the legally qualified have ‘thrown physic 
to the dogs,’ And last, but not the least, of the great ones is Samuel 
Thompson, who by his own exertions alone laid the foundation of me- 
dical liberty in America.* 

Aye! a change has indeed come over the spirit of mankind; but a 
few years ago, and our ‘corporations’ reigned supreme. Humanity, 
narcotized and fascinated under the poison Upas, hugged itself as it 
withered, and knew not from whence the destruction came. 


The reform now required is not the protection of any medical party, 
but a free medical press and free medical schools—enlightenment of the 
popular mind, freedom for the people in the choice of their medical 
attendant irrespective of legal or professional interference, and equality 
of rights for all medical practitioners, without regard to legitimate or 
sectarian dogmas. . JUNTIUS. 


* Samuel Thompson was the founder of what is called in America, Thomp- 
sonianism, He was a simple farmer, and by his determined opposition to the 
use of minerals, particularly the poisons, to bleeding, and the Orthodox practice 
generally, suffered great persecution and imprisonment. He practised most 
successfully for many years, and laid the foundation for that reform in medicine 
which is now all but universal in America. At present throughout the cities 
and principal towns of that country, but few of the old remedies are employed. 
The vegetable kingdom has superseded the mineral, and even the most orthodox 
are content to give the plouyhman the honor of it. At present there are no 
exclusive medical privileges connected with medicine in America, On the 
contrary, it is like the religion of the country, perfectly free and wntrammelled, 
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DISCOVERY OF AN IMPORTANT PROPERTY OF 
CAMOMILE. | 


We extract the following from the Times of Jan. 11th :— 


A New Proverty or Camomine.—Camomile (Anthemis nobilis) is descri- 
bed in all treatises of materia medica as emollient, digestive, fortifying, &c., 
but none point out a most precious virtue, just announced as pertaining to it by 
M. Ozanam, whose paper on the subject was presented to the Academy of 
Sciences at its last sitting by M. Cloquet. This virtue consists in preventing 
Suppuration when the disease is not too far advanced, and in gradualiy stopping 
it when it has existed for a long time. For this purpose it is administered in 
powerful doses of 5, 10, and even 30 grammes of the flower ina litre of water, 
the infusion to be drunk in the course of the day, and to be continued until the 
cure be effected. Compresses moistened with the infusion niay be locally 
applied ; they aid in the cure, but are not necessary—the infusion alone, taken 
internally, being quite sufficient. In support cf his assertion, M. Ozanam 
quotes the case of a man aged 33 labouring under a phlegmonous erysipelas of 
the face and head, with five enormous tumours; the skin was separated from 
the skuil by a vast quantity of pus ; a sixth tumour was being formed at the 
corser of the lower jaw. The patient had a violent fever, accompanied with 
unceising delirium. On the 28th day camomile was administered in doses of 
30 grammes per day. During the first days the suppuration increased, 
whereupon the doses were reduced to 15 grammes ;_ the suppuration rapidly 
diminished, and on the 20th day after the commencement of the treatment, the 
patient went away in perfect health. Three other cases, all worse than the 
former, are mentioned by M. Ozanam; in one, the amputation of the thigh 
was avoided by employing camomile in doses of 30 grammes per day. The 
cure lasted six weeks. In another, an abscess of the size ofa child’s head was 
first opened by incision, and camomile administered as before. The cure 
lasted three weeks. The last case presents such a complication of diseases, the 
least of which seems to have been a typhus fever, that we will not disgust our 
readers with the description, Camomile was administered in doses of five 
grammes per day, owing to the weakness of the patient, and this cure was _ 
effected in 25 days. When, as in the first case, the remedy produces an 
apparent aggravation, it is a sign that the dose is too strong for the patient, and 
requires diminution. 

The ‘imes’ is perfectly correct in stating that camomile is described in 
the materia medica’s, only as “emollient, digestive, fortifying, etc.,” and 
although there is an officinal extract, and an essential oil of this plant, 
they, in common with most other simple vegetable remedies, are very 
seldom used. But if we refer to ancient herbals, and the early writers 
on medicine, we shall find the camomile stated to possess many more 
virtues than are named in our modern works. Thus Turner, in his 
“Great Herpat,” published in 1551, recommends it highly for its 
property of dissolving wens, and curing ague and jaundice. In a 
curious work in our possession, ‘ First set foorth in the Douch or 
Almaiyne toong by that learned D. Rumperr DopoEns, Puysition To 
THz Emperor, and now first translated out of French into English, by 


#enrie Lyte, Esquier. Imprinted at London by Ninian Newton, 1586,” 
we find the following remarks which shew that its property of curing 
sores was well known. “Cammomil chewed in the mouth cureth the 
acers and sores of the same, it also closeth up all wounds and old ulcers.” 
John Gerard, in his “ Historie of Plantes,” 1597, after enumerating 
many virtues as belonging to this plant, says “Briefley, it mitigateth 
gripings and gnawings of the belly, it alaieth the pains of the sédes, 
mollijieth hard swellings, and wasteth awaie rawe and undigested 
humours.” Parkinson, in his “‘ Theatrum Botanicum,” 1640, mentions 
similar properties as belonging to camomile. Dr. Pitcairn was of 
opinion that the Camomile was quite equal to the Peruvian bark in the 
cure of intermittent fevers, and Hoffman and Dr. Thornton seem to 
have thought it a very effectual, and safer remedy than the bark in that 
disease, ? | 


Eclectic Practitioners make common use of a strong infusion of the 
flowers in typhus fever. | 


It must be understood that we do not make these remarks dispa- 
ragingly, for ‘‘ Palmam qui meruit ferat,” and to M. Ozanam certainly 
belongs the honour of discovering this peculiar property of camomile ; 
what we wish to draw attention to, is the fact that in this mineral-loving 
age, teachers and practitioners of medicine seem to join in thrusting 
many of our most valuable indigenous remedies into unmerited oblivion ; 
the first by stating in their books that such remedies are inert, and the 
second, by allowing them to rot in their drawers year after year, when, 
if the practice is disposed of, the successor either ‘shoots’ them as 
‘rubbish ; or makes them a source of notoriety by pretending toa 
great discovery of some wonderful property, which he forthwith publishes 
in the medical papers, and having been puffed up to his heart’s content, 
retires with “blushing honours thick upon him,” into a very snug 
practice made up of that class of patients for whose diseases his vaunted 
‘discovery’ is supposed to be a specific. 


A. notable instance of this kind occurred in the year 1852, when a 
grand ‘discovery’ was made of the virtues of the galium aparine, 
(cleavers) in arresting the progress of cutaneous diseases ; a ‘discovery’ 
well known to Dioscorides, and also to every village doctress and 
herbalist from his time up to the present day. 


WHOLESALE Murprer 1n Rome.—A medical friend recently told us, that 
during a six months’ stay last winter at Rome, he visited the hospitals of that 
city almost every day. The dead house was usually filled with dozens of dead 
‘bodies, every one of which had been bled, some to 100 ounces. There could 
be no second opinion that many died directly from the effects of the lancet.— 
Medical Circular. 
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EFFECTS OF VACCINATION. — STATISTICS OF 
MORTALITY IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The French wars ceased in 1815. In 1817, France had an adult 
vaccinated population. What have wars which are past and gone to do 
with the following figures ?—is it not more rational to connect them 
with a cause ever in operation and ever renewed ? 


Mean yearly increase of population in France :— 


From 1917 to 1826 648052. foe 46i0tas et QbS 766 
US 8o6°tg 1946 ' 72 Yah oho 2a ag eign 


In France, the nearer they are to any hostile influence that war 
might exercise on population, the more rapid is the increase ; and the 
farther they are removed from the influence of this cause, and the more 
saturated they become with cow-pox poison, the slower is the increase 
of population. 


But the state of France yearly becomes worse. In Paris, in 1854, 
the deaths greatly exceeded the births :— 


Births. Deaths. Excess of deaths. 
TRIS coca s ox oc rome An nue dees e 498,265 24,431 
Females). ..¢.2 3. «0:449,672 494,514 44,832 


What has war to do with this excessive mortality of women ? 


That vaccination is telling, in like manner, in proportion to the 
extent of the cause, upon population in England, is evident. The deaths, 
in England, to 1000 births have increased in sixteen years from 582 to 
685. The births to a thousand marriages have decreased in the same 
period from 439 to 404; that is at the rate of 8 per 100 in sixteen 
years, or 4 per 100 yearly. In France the diminution in the same time, 
in the ratio of births to marriages, 1s double ; and the vaccinations in 
France, as compared with England, are probably in the same proportion. 


In every locality where the population does not vary ina marked 
degree, in consequence of immigration or emigration, in time of peace, 
under the operation of similar ‘laws, all things being equal—when the 
fruits of marriage augment or diminish in a certain degree, it has been 
proved that the mortality of women, married and at the productive age, 
- diminishes or augments in an inverse ratio. 


Applying this theorem to a comparison of the mean condition of 
England, at an interval of sixteen years, we arrive at the following 
results :— 
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Mean of the Yearty Frucruation of Porvration in Ena@uanp and 
Watszs, from 1821 to 1856 inclusive. 


Periods Compared. Mean Years. Deaths. | Births. Marriages. 


ee en 


From 1821 to 1840 (20 yrs)! 1831 | 253,115 | 434,855 | 99,108 
Fron 1838 to 1856 (18 yrs.)| 1847 | 383,406 | 559,400 |{139,078 
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Diffefence 2° 0). 8 16 years. | 130,291 | 124,545 | 49,970 


Excess of births over ,deaths, first period, 181,740; second period, 
175,994. 


Deaths compared with 1000 births, first period, 582; second 
period, 685. 

Births compared with 1000 marriages, first period, 439; second 
period, 404. 


Diminution in the results of marriage in sixteen years, 35, 
Average diminution of marriage in sixteen years, eight per 100. 


General deductions.—The fruits of marriage have diminished in 
England at the rate of 8 per 100 in sixteen years; that is 4 per 100 
yearly. In France, the diminution is double, or 1 per 100 yearly, from 
1831 to 1847. Hence it results that .the mortality of women at the 
productive age has increased in England in sixteen years, in the pro- 
portion of 92 to 100, that is 87 in the 1000; while in France the 
increase has been in the proportion of 84 to 100, that is 190 in 1000. 
In fine, the condition of England is less calamitous than that of France, 
in the proportion of 87 to 190, or nearly 5 to 11. Here it should be 
observed that, owing to the arbitrary measures of the French Govern- 
ment, the practice of vaccination in France has greatly exceeded, 
probably doubled, the practice in England. Moreover, on comparing 
London with Paris, we readily observe that while the infant population 
suffers more, the adult population suffers much less in England than in 
France from small-pox. England has, therefore, yet time to stop on 
the edge of the precipice —J. Gibds. 





CoRATIVE INFLUENCE OF CHANGE OF CLIMATE ON ConsuMPTION.—This 
reliance has been considerably overstated, and, in some instances, altogether 
misplaced. Sir James Clark has assailed with considerable force the doctrine 
that change of climate is beneficial to persons suffering from consumption ; 
and a French physician, M. Carriere, has written strongly against it. Dr. Bur- 
gess, an eminent Scotch physician, also contends that climate has little or 
nothing to do with the cure of consumption, and that if it had, the curative 
effects would be produced through the skin, and not the lungs. That a warm 
climate is not in itself beneficial, he shows from the fact that the disease exists 


in all latitudes. In India and Africa, tropical climates, it is as frequent ad in 
Hurope or North America. At Malta, right in the heart of the geniak 
Mediterranean, the army reports of England show that one-third of the 
deaths among the soldiers are from consumption. At Nice, a favourite resort 
of English invalids, especially those afflicted with lung complaints, there are 
more native persons die of consumption, than in any English town of equal 
population. In Geneva, the disease is almost equally prevalent. In Florence. 
pheumonia is said to be marked by a suffocating character, and by a rapid 
progress towards its last stage. Naples, whose climate is the.theme of sv 
much praise by travellers, shows in her hospitals a mortality by consumption 
equal to one in two andone-third ; whereas, in Paris, whose climate is so often 
pronounced villainous, the proportion is only one in three and one-quarter. In 
Madeira, no local disease is more common than consumption.—Timl’s Popular 
Hrrors Explained. 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


THE WHITE POPLAR, OR “SHAKING ASPEN.” 


The aspen is said to have been the tree from which the cross was 
made, upon which our Saviour was crucified ; and thenceforth its boughs 
have been filled with horror, and trembled unceasingly. Unfortu- 
nately for the probability of this story, the shivering of the aspen in the 
breeze may be traced to other than a supernatural cause. The con- 
struction of its foliage is peculiarly adapted for motion : a broad leaf 
is placed upon a long footstalk, so flexible as scarcely to be able to 
support the leaf in an upright posture; the upper part of this stalk, 
on which the play or action seems mainly to depend, is contrary to the 
nature of footstalks in general, being perfectly flattened, and placed at 
a right angle to the leaf, and thus particularly fitted to “confess the 
gentlest breeze.” 
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ST. JOHNS WORT. 


Mistaking the meaning of some medical writers, who, from its 
supposed utility in hypochondriacal disorders, have given the St. John’s 
Wort the singular name of “‘fuga deemonium,” (devil’s flight) the poorer 
classes of France and Germany gather it ,with great, ceremony on 
St. John’s day, and hang it in their windows as a charm against storms, 
thunder, and evil spirits. In Scotland, also, it is carried about as a 
charm against witchcraft ; and the people imagine it cures ropy milk, 
which they suppose to be under some malignant influence. As the 
flowers, rubbed between the fingers, give out a red juice, it has also 
obtained the name of “sanguis hominis,” (human blood) among other 
fanciful medical writers. 


THE MANDRAKE., 


This extraordinary root is named from the German mandragen, 
resembling man, it being often in form like the lower half of the human 
figure; and if the plant be pulled when the fruit is ripe, one of the 
berries may be supposed to represent the head, and then the whole figure 
will be tolerably complete. Superstition soon filled up the outline ; 
certain healing and defensative properties were attributed to the root, 
and it was credulously believed that to pull up the mandrake would be 
followed by the instant death of the perpetrator; that it shrieked or 
groaned when separated from the earth, and that whoever was unfor- 
tunate enough to hear the shriek, died shortly after, or became afflicted 
with madness. Shakspeare was well acquainted with this (in his time) 
very popular superstition; hence in “ Romeo and Juliet” occurs the 
following passage— 


“And shrieks like mandrake torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad.” 


And again in the second part of Henry the Sixth, Suffolk is made 
to say— 


“‘ Would curses kill as doth the bitter mandrake’s groan, 
I would invent as bitter, searching terms, 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear.” 


When the root was dislodged from its place of growth, the danger 
ceased, and it became the good genius of its possessor. It is reported 
that the popular mode of uprooting it was to fasten the tail of a large 
dog by cords to the bottom of the stem, and then the animal was 
whipped, until by its struggles the plant was torn from the earth; the 
persons who directed the operation had their ears filled with pitch, lest 
they should hear the fatal shriek. The dog of course fell dead at the 
" same time or very soon after. 


BLOOD-LETTING CONTROVERSY. 


The anti-venesection principle of medical reformers has been making 
such headway in the public mind during the last twenty years; that 
the profession is now being forced to examine the question, and but for 
the serious reflections whieh it induces, it weuld have been most amu- 
sing to watch the expressions of opinion on the subject of ‘Blood-letting’ 
and ‘change in the type of disease’ given utterance to by what are called 
. “the leading men of the day,” at the meetings of the various learned 
societies,* and printed as oracles by the ‘leading’ Medical J ournals, for 
the benefit of their humbler medical brethren, whose position as 
ee eee ee ee eee een oS eee 
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‘yeneral practitioners,” excludes them from having a ‘‘voice potential” 
in the matter. 


Let us take the opinion of one of the ‘heads’ of the profession, lately 
delivered at the anniversary meeting of the Harveian Society, January 
7, 1858. 

“Dr. Quain dwelt upon the importance of the question, whether the 
constitution was the same now as it was when bleeding was in vogue. A's an 
instance of the asthenic nature of disease now, he mentioned the rareness of 
rusty expectoration in the pneumonia of late years, and said that cup pers 
complain that they have lost those patients who used spontaneously to resort 
to them, which fact showed that the public feels its altered constitution.” 


We are not surprised that ‘cuppers’ should “complain that they have 
lost those patients who used spontaneously to resort to them ;” we 
should expect to be ‘lost’ ourselves, and to ‘lose’ our friends, under 
the same circumstances; but we are surprised that Dr. Quain, and 
many others of the profession, should endeavour to excuse years of 
mal-practice by shielding themselves with the delusive idea of a sudden 
change in the constitution of humanity. No; Dr. Quain, the public 
does not “feel its altered constitution,” but it ‘feels’ that it will no 
longer be trifled with by a profession whose remedies are more dan- 
gerous than disease: it ‘feels’ that many of their ‘nearest’ and ‘dearest’ 
have been untimely sacrificed to the blood-letting propensity of the 
members of a profession who now, in consequence of this ‘feeling,’ 
tardily endeavour to justify their former mal-practice by a new and 
exceedingly fallacious hypothesis. 7 

We shall enter at greater length into this subject in a future number. 


CASE TREATED AT THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL 
INSTITUTE, GREAT RUSSELL ST. 





ASCITES, (CurEp wirHovt TAPPING.) 


_ Mrs. R., aged 40. Had been suffering from dropsy of the abdomen 
for two years, and during the whole of that time had received very 
little relief under Allopathic, Hydropathic, and Homeopathic treatment ; 
was told that nothing but undergoing the operation of tapping would 
afford relief. When seen by us for the first time, Nov. 28, 1857, 
complained of great oppression at the chest, and a considerable diminu- 
tion of the natural discharges ; the countenance pale and bloated, skin 
dry, and great distension of the abdomen. 

Ordered a vapour bath, and emetic of Lobelia; to drink freely of an 
infusion of Boneset (Kupatorium Perfoliatum) before and atter its 
operation. 
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Nov. 30. Skin perspirable, bowels costive, tongue furred. To take 
Podophyllin, 2 grains. To wear a bandage tight round the abdomen. 


Dec. 1. Bowels relieved, tongue clean. To take, infusion of 
equal parts of Parietaria Vul. (wall pellitory) and Iris Vers. (blue flag) 
a wine-glassful four times a day. Compound pill of Podophyllin, 
three grains every night. 


Dec. 5. General health somewhat improved, bowels regular ; no 
appreciable increase of urine; skin still continues moist. To take 
another vapour bath, and continue the mixture and pills. 


Dec. 8. No decrease in the size of the abdomen. To cease taking 
the former medicines : ordered ten grains of Iris, pulv: every two hours. 


Dec. 10. Better in every respect; the abdomen measures two inches 
less in circumference. Repeat the powders every four hours. 


Dec. 14. Continues to improve. Repeat the powders. Compound 
Podophyllin pill, three grains alternate nights. 


Dec. 18. Gradual decrease of the size of the abdomen. Appetite 
bad. Ordered infusion Columba 1] oz., tinct. Leptandre half a fluid 
drachm, every day before dinner. From this time up to Jan. 4, of the 
present year, the patient continued to improve; the same treatment 
was adopted throughout, with slight alterations to suit incidental 
symptoms. Discharged cured. 


Remarks.—It remains to be seen whether the disease will return ; 
but we think we are justified in concluding that the patient is 
permanently benefited; for in her case the cause of the disease must 
be attributed to the liver, in which organ the patient had suffered an 
acute attack of inflammation some six months previous to dropsical 
symptoms manifesting themselves. Our first and most important object 
therefore was, if possible, to restore the liver to healthy action; in this 
we have succeeded; and the case speaks volumes in favour of the 
Podophyllin and Iris as cholagogues ; while the vapour bath, in assisting 
to improve the functional action of the skin, was a great aid to the cure, 


In the Eclectic practice, we entirely ignore the practice of “tapping,” 
as eminently unphilosophical. The accumulation of water is simply an 
effect, and an evidence of a morbid condition of some of the viscera ; 
restore the viscera to healthy action, and fluid will cease to accumulate, 
because it will be carried off through the natural channels. To “tap” 
in this disease is as sensible as endeavouring to empty a butt of water 
by letting the ‘tap’ run below, while the water is still coming in at the 
‘tap’ above. : 7 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


As ali opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds himself 
responsible for none. 





DECLINE OF HOMGEOPATHY IN LEEDS. 


To the Editor of the Ecuncric Mevican Journat. 


Sir, 

If success could have resulied from perseverance and exertion, the Homco- 
paths of Leeds ought to have secured it, for none could have laboured harder 
in the cause than they have. 

For the last three years a dispensary has been in existence, situated at 
the corner of Oxford-street, supported I believe, by voluntary contributions, 
where the poor could obtain medicine and advice all but gratuitously. At the 
opening of the establishment and for some time after, it was no uncommon 
thing to see as many as twenty poor patients waiting their turn for medicine. 
This state of things however, did not last long ; a few months saw a gradual 
decline, which went on until the page was finally deserted, and it is now.closed 


entirely. 

Mr. Philip Ward, too, a homeopathic druggist, who for some time carried 
oa business in Commercial-street, has been compelled to close his premises, for 
the want, I suppose, of support ; and not long since, a Dr. Irvine, Homeo- 
pathic Physician, of South Parade, was compelled to leave the i probably 


for the same reason. 


I mention this, not for the purpose of exultation, but simply because I 
think it a strong presumptive evidence of homceopathic inefficiency. ‘There is 
no class in society more alive to the utility of medical practice than the poor, 
and that simply because they depend upon their labour from day to day, for 
the means of subsistence, and cannot afford to lay by; their time, in fact, is 
their life, for they must toil or die. To obtain relief and cure speedily, is 
therefore, of paramount importance. This necessity the homoopathic practice 
of the present day cannot meet, hence its decline in Leeds and everywhere among 


the poor, where it has been fairly tried. 


I am not about to discuss the merits of the homceopathic practice, and that 
simply because no two practitioners of the present day agree as to what it is, 
Its best advocates laugh at the follies of Hahnemann, and tell us that “Globulism 
is not homeopathy,” and that the simple recognition of the Similia Similibus Cu- 
rantur constitutes the whole of the science and right to the title. This aphorism, 
partially acknowledged by the best medical minds of all ages, from Hippocrates, 
Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Stahl, and others, down to his own day, Hahnemann 
conceived to be the only sound philosophic base upon which medical science 
should rest. In practically working it out however, the infinitesimal dose was 
a sine que non, and any attempt to employ the larger dose destroyed the effect 


of the medicine, and was therefore strongly condemned. 
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Hahnemann’s idea was dynanie or spiritual, and he professed not to 
understand the principle or action of the decillionth of a grain. Doubtless, 
this practice ‘of giving medicinal nothings had its advantages over the “destruc- 
tive art of healing” so fashionable in his day, or even over the more modified 
depletive and mineral practice of the present. The larger doses of the same 
destructive agents are now however, no longer an objection with the homeopaths, 
and the dynamic ideas of Hahnemann are therefure exploded. 


Hahnemannism, or Globulism, it is clear, has been found wanting, hence 
its general condemnation ‘by its best advocates. ‘This fact, coupled with the 
gradual approximation to the old doses of the same agents, must finally destroy 
it, for whilst the Homcopath gradually rises in the scale of dosing, the Allopath 
as gradually falls, and seeing that the practice of depletion is now discountenan- 
ced by the best medical minds of the old school, we may fairly conclude that 
the rule “extremes meet” will, before long, be fully verified, and that Homeopathy 
having done its work will die without “a sign.” 


I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 


AN ECLECTIC PRACTITIONER. 
Leeds. 


CASE OF STOMACH AND. LIVER DISEASE, COMMUNI- 
CATED BY THE PATIENT. 


To the Editor of the Ectrctic Mepicat JouRNAL. 


Sir, 

I owe a duty to society, and shall feel obliged if you will help mc to 
pay it. 

For the last three years I suffered most severely from loss of appetite, 
pains in the head and pit of the stomach, cold feet, extreme prostration of 
body and vomiting daily. I could get but little rest by night, and was 
wretched and miserable by day. My life, in fact, was a burden to me, for I 
was fast wasting away, and could with difficulty attend to my business. I had 
tried the Allopathic practice and the Homeopathic without receiving the 
least benefit. During this time I was living with my family in America, and 
whilst under the Homeopathic treatment, received a visit from an old friend, 
a native of Bradford, (Ingland). Hesaw my condition, laughed at the idea of the 
“small comfits,” as he called the globules that I was then taking, and said that I 
might as well take nothing, for they could never cure me. I wanted, he said, 
treatment of a different nature, which, if I did not get, he felt satisfied it 
would go hard with me. He then talked of Lectures that he had once heard 
a Dr. Skelton, of Leeds, deliver in the town of Bradford, and saidif I ever got back 
to old Yorkshire and found him out, he would pledge his life that he, ‘Dr. 
Skelton’ would cure me. In the meantime, he advised me to try the Eclectic 
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or Botanic practice, so prevalent in America. T said, if the Homeopathic 
treatment did not cure me, I woull try no more doctors of any kind, for they 
were all a set of humbugs. He still pressed me to try Kclecticism, and in 
order to prove that I was wasting my time with Homeopathy, offered to take 
all my medicine at one dose. I then had about three hundred globules by me, 
some of which I was taking daily. I thought this strange, and said I should 
feel sorry to see him 80 foolish, but if he liked, he might try the experiment. 
He then, after wetting his finger, dipped into them, taking up as many at a 
time as he could; cracking and swallowing them—to my surprise, he soon 
had taken three-fourths, and was fast finishing the whole. * Hold !” 
said I, “we are old friends, and will die together.” I then swallowed the other 
part, and singular, as Ithen thought it, neither of us felt any effect.’ I was 
deeply impressed with the feat, and from that time took no more medicine so 
long as I remained in America. Soon after this I returned with my family to 
Old England, and commenced the business of Grocer in Woodhouse Carr, near 
Leeds, being too weak to follow my own employment, I was then compelled 
to have medical advice again, but instead of taking the advice of my friend in 
America, by going to Dr. Skelton, I went to an Allopathic practitioner of 
Leeds. I did this by the wish of my friends here. It was all to no purpose 
however, and I gave up in despair. During this time, many who were visitors 
at my shop, used to persuade me to visit Dr. Skelton. No other, they said, 
could cure me, and to enforce the matter, they would tell me how many he 
had cured, that had been considered incurable in Woodhouse Carr. At last I 
thought I would try Dr. Skelton, so I went with no confidence whatever, 
and I daresay he thought me’a curious fellow, for it was against my will that I 
visited him, and only just to satisfy my advisers, nothing more. Iam happy 
to say, however, that I e06n began to find myself improving, and after persevering 
for a few weeks, to my great surprise, I found myself completely recovered, and 
now can follow my business with pleasure, and am positively as good a man as 
I ever was in my life, and many pounds heavier. 


Allow me to add, before concluding my letter, that nothing but the 
conviction of its being a duty due to Dr. Skelton’s skilful practice, and the 
belief that there are thousands like myself, suffering without knowing to whom 
to apply for relief, could have induced me to solicit the aid of your excellent 
Journal, as the medium of publishing my case, and helping me to pay the 
debt which I feel to be due to him and society. 


Allow me to subscribe myself— 
Yours respectfully, 
) JOHN CLAPHAM, 
Woodhouse Carr, near Leeds, Yorkshire. Grocer, &c. 
P.S.—I had almost forgotten to say that since my recovery I have taken 
great pleasure in reading the “Plea for Botanic Mediciae,” and should be more 
surprised to think that so many could remain ignorant ofits truths, did I not 


know the time it took me to find them out. I thought of my friend in America, 
and the Globules, and laughed heartily when I read the chapter on Homeopathy. 





Edited by Joun SKELTON, M.D., M.R.C.S., and Published at the Eclectic Medical 
Institute, 106, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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THE BATTLE OF MEDICAL REFORM. 


‘““You want to lead 
My reason blindfold, like a hampered lion, 
Check’d of its noble vigour ; then when baited 
Down to obedient tameness, make it crouch 
And show strange tricks, which you call signs of faith ; 
So silly souls are quell’d.”—Ozway. 


The merited contempt with which Parliament has hitherto met 
the pseudo measures of medical reform proposed by the various 
sections of the profession, has roused their belligerent propensity, and 
nothing. daunted, they are again girding up their loins for a fresh 
onslaught, their mental blindness utterly preventing them from seeing 
that they are butting their heads against a wall harder and thicker than 
the osseous protection dame Nature has so kindly and plentifully 
furnished them with, as reparation for a deficiency of cerebral matter, 
yet with a perseverance that would be praiseworthy had it any other object 
in view, they still ‘butt’ on, hoping, as the continual dropping of water 
will wear away a stone, that they will eventually get their heads 
through the obstacle. 


At first these so-called medical reformers were divided into compa- 
nies, and each company ‘badgered’ Government for a measure which 
should grant privileges to it alone; this being refused, the ‘companies’ 
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quarrelled and fought desperately among themselves, which the Go- 
vernment did not think fit to prohibit, probably hoping that like the 
celebrated feline tribes of Kilkenny, the quarrel would end in mutual 
destruction ; but just as this most desirable cat-astrophe was very likely 
to occur, the opposing parties joined issue, and resolved that they would 
scratch others. They therefore obtained the assistance of some legal 
birds, and a bill was introduced which was intended to pech at every- 
thing and everybody heterodoxically inclined, while they, the orthodox, 
were to be shielded under a registration bill, which should make over 
to them the bodies of Her Majesty’s lawful subjects, over whom they 
were to have unlimited physic-all power. 


But seeing that our Government has naturally a most decided 
objection to any monopoly that does not bring grist to its own mill, it 
wisely ignored the introduction of a measure which would use it as a 
caispaw to enslave the people; and gently requested the introducers of 
the bill to withdraw it, promising by way of encouragement, a few seeds 
from a Government measure. This promise, strange to say, (con- 
sidering its retentive memory, and usually precipitate zeal in everything 
that has Rrrorm appended to it,) the legislature seems to have quite 
forgotten. The consequence is, as we before observed, the Orthodox 
are again becoming clamorous, and will no doubt, endeavour to annoy 
the Government about ¢heir monopoly bill, before it has finally 
settled the great monopoly* par excellence. Well, what will most 
likely be the consequence? Why, that partly to get rid of the 
annoyance, and partly to close up the wounds which the orthodox say 
ery aloud for re-dress, it will give them a Government plaister, entirely 
forgetting in the hurry of legislation, that the modus operandi of this 
said plaister will be as a sort of “Carcu-’rm-aLive-on!” for the 
people. 


But shall we sit idly by and do nothing to prevent this innovation on 
our much-vaunted freedom? Are British subjects, who fondly 
suppose themselves to possess more liberty than any other people on 





* East India Company. 
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the face of the globe, suddenly to have their wings caught, and while 
gaily shouting “ Brtrons NEVER SHALL BE SLAves,’ to find their 
nerves paralyzed with mercury; their blood wasted with the lancet ; 
their mouths gagged with a blister; and oh! ‘“unkindest cut of all,” 
the treasured “cas” rifled from its stronghold; and, as a grand 
climacteric, adding insult to injury, told to thank Providence they are 
not quite dead? Shall we, we ask again, submit to be thus despoiled 
of (what as Englishmen, we deem the greatest treasure we possess, ) 
THE LIBERTY OF THE suBJECT? We thunder, NO! and the orthodox 
shall find this is not a mere brutum fulmen, but the concentrated sound 
of thousands of English subjects, who emphatically denounce any restric- 
tion upon their freedom of choice, whether it be a medical or political 
question, as unconstitutional, and tending to lower the dignity of the Eng- 
lish character ; and who hate monopoly of any kind, as, to use a homely 
but expressive phrase, ‘‘the devil hates holy water.” 


We shall not attempt to deny that Medical Reform is wanted ; in 
fact we are well aware that it has been wanted for a very long 
time ; but what sort of ‘reform?’ Certainly not a ‘reform’ that has a 
monopoly for its basis; not a ‘reform’ that would tend to keep in 
perpetuity the present destructive and highly unphilosophical practice of 
medicine; not a ‘reform’ that would shut out the talent of the country 
by confining the study of medicine to the monied classes ; not a ‘reform’ 
that would punish with fine and imprisonment an independent mind that 
dared to speak, and act its thoughts. No! not these; but ‘reforms’ 
that shall improve our hospitals, our schools of medicine, and most 
important of all, our FRAcTICE OF MEDICINE. REFORM, in fact, in 
the truest meaning of the word, in the sense conceived by liberal minds, 
who desire to uproot all monopoly, as the only great barrier to the 
mprovement of Medical Science. 
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ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No. 2.-HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS. 
Golden Seal.—the root. 


Naz. Orper.—Ranunculacer. Sex. Syst :—Polyandria Polygynia. 


Hisrory.—This plant is a native of Canada and the United States, 
where it is found growing in woods, and in rich soils and damp meadows. 
It.is found in the greatest abundance west of the Alleghany mountains. 
It flowers in May and June. The root is the officinal part, 


Puysicat Properties.—The root of the Golden Seal is tortuous and 
knotty; with numerous long fibres. Its colour is bright yellow. It 
loses much of its weight in drying; it possesses a bitter taste, with a 
strong and somewhat narcotic odour. The root of Hydrastis yields a 


brilliant yellow colour, which appears to be permanent, and which might 
be usefully employed by Dyers. 


Cuemicat Proprrtizs.— These consist of resin, fatty matter, albu- 
men, starch, yellow colouring matter, sugar, lignin, various salts, andia 
peculiar nitrogenous, crystallizable substance, called Hydrastin. Gol- 
den Seal yields its virtues to water or alcohol. 


Properties AND Usss.—This is one of the.most valuable remedies in 
the Eclectic practice. It is a powerful tonic and exerts a special influ- 
ence upon all mucous surfaces. It may be beneficially administered 
internally in dyspepsia, chronic affections of the mucous lining of the 
stomach, erysipelas, remittent, intermittent, and typhoid fevers, slug- 
gishness of the liver, and wherever tonics are required. Combined 
with Geraniin it is very good in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery. It 
has been much used in ophthalmic diseases in the following form :— 
tincture of hydrastis, three fluid drachms; tincture of capsicum, two 
fluid drachms ; olive oil, two fluid ounces. Mix. Shake well together 
before each time of using, and‘ apply to the eye with a camel’s-hair 
pencil several times daily. A strong decoction of two parts of hydrastis 
to one of cranesbill root is highly valuable in gleet, chronic gonorrhea, 
and leucorrhcea, used in injection. ‘There are many cases on record 
where ulceration of the internal coat of the bladder has been cured by 
simple decoction of hydrastis alone, injected into the bladder three or 
four times aday. Itisalso highly useful as a gargle in ulceration 
of the mouth and fauces. The peculiar action of this agent on mucous 
surfaces has now been proved by several years’ experience. 


\ 
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Dosr.—Of the powder, from 10 to 30 grains; of the tincture, from 
one to two fluid drachms; of the hydro-alcoholic extract, from 2 to 5 
grains. 


HYDRASTIN. 
Active principle of Hydrastis Canadensis. 


/ 


PrepaRation.— The following is the process for obtaining Hydrastin, 
as employed by Messrs. Hill, of Cincinnatii—Take of the root of 
Hydrastis Canadensis in coarse powder, one hundred pounds, and add 
of alcohol a sufficient quantity to form a tincture by percolation ; then 
distil off the alcohol; to the residuum while warm, add eight gallons of 
hot water, which will take up the hydrastin, with a portion of gum, 
extractive, and some colouring matter. Let it stand for two or three 
days, and then pour into a precipitating tub, and add of muriatic acid 
five pounds. ‘This causes a precipitate, which when perfected, must be 
collected on a linen or cotton cloth placed over a tub for that purpose, 
and washed well by pouring clean water upon it ; when it has thorough- 
ly drained, place it into a tin boiler, and add of animal charcoal, three 
pounds, and alcohol, six gallons; place this over a strong heat and stir 
constantly till it is all dissolved, bringing the liquid to the boiling 
point; then set it aside, and as it cools, delicate acicular crystals, of a. 
yellow colour and translucent, will form on the sides of the boiler and 
through the alcohol, and will continue to form for two or three days. 
The liquid and crystals must then be placed in a cloth as before, being 
careful not to dip up the charcoal which is at the bottom of the vessel, 
and wash the crystals with cold alcohol, after which spread them on a 
cloth or paper and dry in the open air, or by moderate heat if necessary. 
Hydrastin is sometimes prepared by precipitation with acetate of lead, 
and not being thoroughly freed from this metal, its therapeutic action is 


_ endangered. 


CuemicaL Properties.—It exhibits neither acid nor alkaline re- 
actions ; it is soluble in boiling alcohol, but deposits in crystals as it 
cools; it is insoluble in cold alcohol, ether, chloroform, spirits of 
turpentine, and water. It is rendered partially soluble in alcohol by 
ammonia, liquor potassa, and acetic acid, It dissolves to a greater ex- 
tent in water by the addition of acetic acid. Concentrated nitric acid 
changes hydrastin to a bright red, and concentrated sulphuric acid 
causes it to swell and assume a chrome yellow colour. It is inflamma- 
ble if brought into contact with flame, burns quickly, and leaves a black 
porous shining substance behind. 
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Propertizs AND Usrs.—Hydrastin possesses in an eminent degree 
the properties of the root. It is more beneficial as a tonic during con- 
valescence from exhausting diseases In dyspepsia and chronic inflam- 
mation of the stomach, it is invaluable, and will be found of great use 
in the treatment of intemperate persons, gradually removing the 
abnormal condition of the stomach, and in many cases destroying the 
appetite for drink. One part of hydrastin and two of fine salt, well 
triturated together, form an excellent powder for many ophthalmic 
diseases, to be blown into the eyes through a quill or small tube. In 
combination with myricin and leptandrin it is very useful in diabetes. 


Dose.—For an adult, from 3 to 5 grains. Children from half a 
grain to 2 or 3 grains, which may be repeated several times daily. 


THE REFORMS WE WANT. 


In our leading article this month, we have said “we want reform,” 
but a different reform to what the orthodox medical reformers desire us 
to have; and now we shall proceed to state what really wants reforming. 


REFORM THE STUDY OF MEDICINE. 


Tt is not enough that men are taught chemistry, botany, physiology, 
and what is now considered the most important branch of medical 
studies, viz. ; relative, and morbid or pathological anatomy. A full ac- 
quaintance with relative anatomy may make a man a good operating 
surgeon, supposing the other requisites to be possessed, but what 
amount of anatomy will make him a good physician ? 


What has the study of pathological anatomy done for medical 
science? It will be said—It has frequently revealed the remote and 
proximate causes of death.—_Good.—But has it taught us the causes of 
disease, or pointed out the indications of cure ® has it not rather been 
an ignus fatuus that has lured men from the study of more important 
matters; an idol before whom the Magi of medicine have prostrated 
themselves ; and humanity been the unconscious victim ? 


No department of pathological anatomy has received so much atten- 
tion as the various morbid conditions of the lungs and heart, and yet 
how little do we know of the symptoms during life, and how seldom do 
we arrive at a just conclusion respecting the actual seat and extent of 
the disease ; to illustrate this ;—a case recently came under our notice, ° 
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respecting which four medical men gave entirely opposite opinions : 
the prominent symptoms were, a most distressing cough, with a very 
scanty secretion of tough viscid phlegm; loss of appetite, and weakness 
of the extremities. Dr. W. said the case was one of extreme weakness, 
the consequence of suckling a child, and would soon improve if the 
cause was removed. The cause was removed, but no improvement 
followed. Dr. B. said it was bronchitis, and was improving, although 
the patient felt worse. Dr. C. sioutly maintained the case was 
tubercular phthisis, and prescribed accordingly. Dr. R. was called in, 
who said the patient had been improperly treated, for that it was in 
reality a case of heart disease. ‘*When doctors disagree, who shall 
decide.” In this case death decided. No post-mortem examination 
was allowed. Here then, we see four various decisions arrived at, 
probably all of them wrong, respecting what was evidently some affec- 
tion of the lungs. But here is another case related by Dr. Thornton. 
A woman aged about 60, complained of pain in the left side, and 
posterior part of the thorax. By percussion a dull sound was obtained 
from this part; respiration was impeded ; there was cough and bloody 
expectoration; the pulse was hard and quick; the skin hot; ina 
word, the patient presented every sign of inflammation of the lung. 
After a very attentive examination, no doubt was entertained of the 
exisvence of this disease. It nevertheless was no such thing; the 
patient died, and the opening of the body alone revealed the truth. 
The left cavity of the chest contained an enormous tumour, formed by 
a dilatation of the aorta, filled with fibrinous concretions. The texture of 
the lung was perfectly sound. Did our space admit, many thousand 
such mistakes might be quoted. Nevertheless, we do not wish to 
discountenance the study of morbid anatomy, but let it be made sub- 
servient to more important studies; let students be brought into 
contact with patients at their bed-sides, and there made to acquire the 
habit of observation, instead of almost entirely confining them to the 
lecture theatre, dissecting room, and dead house. How often does it 
happen that the men who carry away the prizes at our various medical 
schools, and are able to tell at a glance the difference between various 
pieces of diseased liver or lung, are yet unable to discriminate between 
the simplest forms of disease when brought into actual contact with 
them. z 


Where is now the practice of that great principle of cLINIcaL 
OBSERVATION, which, gradually acquiring power as its resources became 
developed by the successive experience of the Asclepiade, finally 
centred in the comprehensive grasp of the great physician of Cos ? 
Gone! With Hippocrates ceased the genuine study of medicine ; the 
practical experience which he had collected and added to so largely, and 
the judicious precepts he taught and so faithfully followed, declined in 
the hands of his successors; false dissections, deceitful experiments, 
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ephemeral theories, hypothetical dissertations on man and disease ; 
misapplied chemistry, and crude, ill-digested systems succeeded, and all 
assisted to reduce medicine, which in the hands of Hippocrates was 
rapidly resolving into a positive science, to that mere ‘ conjectural 
art’ which its most partial professors, even in this enlightened age, 
confess it to be. 


REFORM YOUR HOSPITAL GOVERNMENT, 

The system of hospital government is rotten to the very foundation ; 
too often interest not merit, usurps place and power, and the stagnating 
principle of “whatever is, is right,” reigns supreme. What kind of 
government is that which places a physician in the chair of an out- 
patients’ room, where in two or three hours, and often less, he profes- 
sedly administers to the ‘ills’ of several hundred unfortunate applicants ? 
and, ye Gods! such administration; a hurried question, a still more 
hurried scrawl, and a pale shadow glides out of the room with a 
reproachful sigh, while the only audible sound is the incessant ding of 
the bell as it summons another spectral actor to continue the farce, no, 
TracEpy! At length the curtain drops, and the manager, with a 
feeling of relief, hurries away to his private patients, and as he does so, 
passes the window of the hospital dispensary, where he sees the poor 
wretches whose lives are in his hands, huddled together, waiting their 
turn to receive the drugs he has so carelessly ordered. 


Nor do the wards of the hospital want reform less than the out-— 
patients’ rooms ; it is a fallacy to suppose that hospital patients get the 
best. of medical treatment. Hospital physicians and surgeons acquire the 
largest and most lucrative private practices, arisimg out of the popular 
error that their experience in the wards must necessarily render them 
better qualified to treat disease. But generally speaking, what is such 
experience worth? In reality nothing. Take one of the staff ofa 
London hospital; his share of the ‘beds’ will vary from 50 to 120. 
About 1 p.m. he rides up to the gate of the hospital, and upon alighting, 
orders his coachman to call for him in an hour, or two hours ; this is 
the time he allows himself to discover the symptoms and prescribe for 
from 50 to 100 patients; now we ask, how in the name of humanity, 
can the poor creatures who inhabit these wards get the best of treatment 
as a sequence of such superficial examination as must necessarily fall to 
their lot, when so little time is allowed; even supposing that the 
materia medica contained a specific for each morbid symptom, and the 
symptoms themselves, instead of being (as they really are in nine cases 
out of ten) obscure, were well marked and easily observed, there would 
not be time to note them accurately and prescribe judiciously. Well, 
these are facts, and the evidence is too powerful to admit even a doubt. 
Abuses of this kind cry aloud for reform, for Lirz is at stake, and the 
progress of medical science is retarded. Hospitals should be the fount 
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of medical knowledge, but this can never be if the present system of 
government is allowed to continue in existence. The prime motive of 
those who make such strenuous efforts to obtain hospital appointments 
lies in the fact that such appointments are high stepping-stones to 
private practice among the wealthy classes. Having obtained the 
appointment, to say nothing of salary, the object is how to get the work 
done as quickly as possible, so as not to interfere with more 
lucrative employment, Of course there are a few honourable exceptions, 
but these only prove the rule. 


The reform that is wanted here is evident, and may be briefly stated. 
Let the candidates for hospital appointments undergo a strict compe- 
titive examination, which shall include not only oral and written 
questions, but if necessary, operations, and the diagnosis of actual 
disease; in short, let the best men win, and there will be no doubt but 
that we shall have “the right men in the right place,” and having them, 
it must be our busmess to keep them there. Give them liberal salaries, 
and bind them down to eschew private practice; let the whole of their 
attention be given to their patients, and the study of disease, with a 
view to the improvement of their art, and let their experience go forth 
to the profession periodically, in the shape of printed hospital reports. 
By such means as these, hospitals would indeed be “highly useful and 
charitable institutions ;” ‘useful,’ because careful observation would be 
brought to bear upen every case of disease, its symptoms, treatment, 
termination, and modus operandi of the therapeutical agents employed, 
earefully noted down and published for the guidance of the profession, 
and benefit of the public; and ‘charitable,’ because its inmates would 
thus be receiving all the help that carefully elaborated medical skill 
could afford them. 


This is the kind of reform we want. Make Government assist to 
support your hospitals, and don’t be continually appealing to the public 
for money, by means of begging sermons and begging concerts; an 
attractive species of ‘cadging’ implying that John Bull requires to be 
prosed or sung into a dreamy state of somnolescence before the fibres of 
his purse will relax sufficiently to allow his cash to be abstracted with 
impunity. Bring the study of medicine within the reach of the masses, 
and thus give it a fair chance of competing with other sciences. Open 
all your anatomical curiosity shops and give lectures to the people upon 
the laws of life, health,and disease, free, and then the filthy museums of 
quacks must close, for remembet ‘that the public support these placés 
through ignorance ; above all, receive truth from any source for its own 
sake, and be thankful for only a ‘crumb; thus shall the science of 
medicine keep pace with the age, and its practitioners be truly ennobled. 
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CONSERVATIVE SURGERY. 


The following extracts from a lecture lately delivered to the students 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, by F. C. Skey, one of the Surgeons to 
that Institution, will we are convinced, be read with interest by our nu- 
merous readers, as evidencing a step in the right direction. There can 
be no doubt but that it is more honourable and gratifying to the Surgeon, 
to save a limb, than to amputate, even though the application of poultices, 
sticking plaster, and other not over pleasant appliances, be not so 
brilliant in appearance as an operating theatre, with its staff of Surgeons, 
Student audience, and glittering array of knives; the air redolent of 
chloroform, the towt ensemble most impressive, and forcibly assisting 
the imagination to conceive the ancient custom of limber a human 
victim to appease the anger of the gods. 


Mr. Skey has long been known as one of the most liberal of the old 
school practitioners, his work on the “prevalent treatment of disease,” 
in which he entirely condemns the depletory practice, ordinarily adop- 
ted in inflammations, being well known and highly appreciated by the 
few liberal minds of the profession, but condemned by the majority, 
who, prejudiced and uureflecting, condemn everything that proposes to 
alter or amend the antiquated routine of practice. 


Mr. Skey commenced his lecture with an explanation of the meaning 
of Conservative Surgery. 


“By conservative, or curative surgery as applied, in the first place, to 
injuries of joints or limbs, I wish to signify that practice in surgery 
which, in the hands of some one surgeon, leads to a conservation or 
saving of a limb or joint, as contra-distinguished from another practice, 
which, in an entirely similar case, sacrifices the same joint or limb by am- 
putation. By ‘conservation,’ or some such term, we properly signify the 
recognition of the power of Nature to repair what may appear otherwise 
beyond repair, and it obviously implies, on the part of the surgeon, a 
deeper knowledge or experience of the subtle, yet marvellous, powers of 
Nature, engaged in such processes, as well as an instinctive recognition 
of these processes, and the point where nature is assisting us, and 
proving herself a true vis medicatriz ; or where, overborne by sundry 
morbific agencies, Art, even at any cost of mutilation, must come to 
the rescue. Md he A man properly imbued with the 
idea of curative, or conservative, surgery must calmly study Nature, he 
must forget self-interest. Oh! do not for mere ecldt of operations, as do 
some, commit some crime—lI am almost inclined to say, do not do anything 
to your patient, be he rich or poor, that you would not after the gravest 
study wish to be done to yourself in similar circumstances ts yaruat 
indeed, must be your guiding rule in all your medical intercourse with 
the sick, but more particularly in this department. Remember, if you 
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save a man’s arm to him, it is almost equivalent to his life, as it is the 
means by which he lives. = * * You may depend on it 
that Nature has a disposition to effect singular cures, if we only do not 
thwart her designs. Nature is usually at work building up healthy 
tissues. I believe this is evident in a large majority of surgical cases. 
Look at a broken bone uniting. Sometimes, no doubt, there was, side by 
side with healthy physiological action, a certain pathological or diseased 
action or element, but let us take care that we do not encourage the 
latter in place of the former; say that we bleed in a fever where we 
ought to give wine, then the disease gets a-head ; or say that a patient 
dies of amputation or resection, where such operation was unnecessary. 


If you believe with me that there is this tendency to mistake many 
things in Nature’s work for something pathological; that from esprit de 
corps we take for granted Nature is going pathologically wrong as often 
or oftener than she goes physiologically right, yet if I can shew you 
this is an error, surely there must be something ia our conservative 
surgery that deserves more than a mere passing notice. 


Let us take care that this so-called esprit de corps does not alienate 
the public too much from us. Lord Bacon made this remark a very 
ong time ago. It is as true now as it was then. 


All very well! But what evidence can I bring that Nature, as we 
find her in hospitals, is not always going wrong? I now remember 
the wards of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for a period of about forty 
years, and if I look back at amputations, for instance, I find they are 
diminishing in number year by year. What is the secret of this? Tl 
tell you. Nature now cures hundreds of cases that were formerly 
mutilated or amputated. = - y But what a melancholy 
thing it is that some surgeons still adhere to the old routine. ‘You will 
be astonished, perhaps, that there is no standard practice in our sixteen 
or eighteen London hospitals. ‘The public does not know that even 
with this esprit de corps—of which we make so much ado—that the leg 
which is saved in hospital A, is cut off and few questions asked at 
hospitals B, C, D; ay! “we’re all honourable men,” save, perhaps at 
hospital E, but cut of at F, G, H, &c. Is it not our duty to society to 
save limbs, to cure aneurisms without cutting operations, to take ad- 
vantage of chloroform, &c.? To society, to society, did I say? Here 
a man feels the blighting influence of this so-called esprit de corps ; he 
is out-voted in consultation, and by apparently wise heads ; he must not 
infringe old routine or the stereotyped rules of years! But I tell you, 
and you may rely on what I say, our first duty is to society, though it 
may ill understand us; our next, ay, longo cntervallo, our next duty is 
to our profession. 

I am sorry to say, too, that the more remote the distance from London 
the worse do things appear to become, so firmly rooted do old prejudices 
keep their hold where once they have been implanted. In one ama 
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provincial hospital, with forty surgical beds, I have recently known 
there to have been more amputations or mutilations in one year than 
there were in the same year (of twelve months) in all our 340 surgical 
beds in St. Bartholomew's. The fear of using chloroform, another error, 
adds to the horror of such old-world wisdom. 


All professions, perhaps, even to the judges on the bench, are 
“infirm of purpose,” if it comes to be a matter of common-sense versus 
some old precedent or rule, in other words, a matter of esprit de corps. 
Still even this latter must occasionally yield to the public learning things 
themselves. a , # Fifteen years ago I had a great deal 
of night surgery at this hospital, I may say I lived next door, and I 
have had many a half-hour’s walk up and down the quadrangle—half- 
hours of agony, thinking shall I amputate or not amputate? A hand 
and fore-arm of a patient is sometimes fractured by machinery, by a 
printing-press at night—the old rule, I now firmly believe, “ more 
honoured in the breach” than in any, even the least slavish observance, 
was always to amputate, and. mind, in doing that, you take away a 
working man’s right hand perhaps; now that is a serious matter! We 
infringed the rule, and the infringements or errors of old rules taught 
us a great deal. JI was every year more and more fortified in my 
opinion, now fully established, that you are not called upon to amputate 
in almost any injury of fore-arm and hand. Nature will repair tue mischief 
herself. 2 of i I will give you a case; there is nothing 
like a case—it is a sort of diagram. A man was brought in, Nov. 5, 
with a very bad and formidable laceration of fore-arm, the radius com- 
minuted, the extensor muscles scooped away, the interosseous ligament 
and so-called interosseous artery all injured. He had a Guy Fawkes 
explosion, burning and destroying his arm. What was to be done? 
The students came crowding down for an operation; he had some 
amount of extension and flexion in the fore-arm. Well, | simply cut 
away all the jagged parts, I placed a splint over the front of the fore- 
arm; he has now a useful arm, but mind, if he had not extension and 
flexion, it would be useless to try to save the parts. Here ‘antagonism,’ 
whatever it be in the moral or Guy Fawkes world, is everything to be 
desired, He had his supinators, else I would have amputated ; it would 
never do to leave him a hand all flexors, bent like a bird’s claw. * #* 
I would say to you, in conclusion, it is your duty, it is your mission, and 
there is no more noble one, to save limbs and life in every possible 
manner you can: the sooner you forget mere personal eclét the better. 
Take care that much of the esprit de corps I speak of is not pride and . 
self-esteem. 7 


You may rely on it, considering our increasing knowledge of thera- 
peutics, that we have not yet tested Nature’s own conservative surgery 
enough, and that we deprive Nature of much of the credit that is justly 
her due,” 
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CASE TREATED AT THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL 
INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


SEVERE FORM OF DYSPEPSIA ; FIFTEEN YEARS DURATION. 


J. Me. I., aged 35, consulted us for the first time Dec. 3. Complained 
of habitual constipation, fixed dull pain between the shoulders, extending 
to the loins, sickness after eating, and sour vomiting ; excessive flatu- 
lence, occasional attacks of vertigo. poor appetite, great depression of 
spirits, want of sleep, and great emaciation. The remedies used were 
combinations of podophyllin, leptandrin, and sanguinaria, to restore 
the healthy action of the liver ; compound lobelia pill, 3 grains, after 
each meal, and infusion of barberry, bark, wild cherry bark and bogbean. 
The patient was restricted in his choice of diet, and ordered to take 
gruel made from the finely powdered bark of the slippery elm, (ulmus 
fulve) flavoured to taste with some aromatic stimulant, every night for 
supper. 


From the first week of this treatment, the patient began to improve 
and gain flesh, and in seven weeks was, to use his own words, “a better 
man than he had ever been.’ In this case, the beneficial action of small 
doses of lobelia in combination with a powerful stimulant, in morbid 
conditions of the stomach, was well marked. The leptandrin and 
podophyllin as usual, soon brought the sluggish liver into active 
operation. These remedies never fail to restore functional derangement 
of the liver when judiciously administered. In the fourth week of 
treatment the patient remarked to us, upon examining his tongue, “I now 
wake up in the morning without a nasty taste in my mouth which I 
haven’t done for years before.” The ulmus fulve as an article of diet, 
in irritable conditions of the stomach, is invaluable, it will nearly always 
assimilate, ‘when every other article is rejected; we find it a great 
adjunct in thé’ treatment of most forms of dyspepsia. 

It is almost needless to say the patient had previously tried every 
form of treatment, before applying to us; not excepting the Spas of 
Germany; but had never experienced more than the very slightest 
temporary relief, followed most times by an aggravation of all the 
symptoms. 





FUN AT THE “PATHOLOGICAL.” 


Since writing the article “The Reforms we want,” which will be 
found in another part of this Journal, we have been favored by the 
‘Lancet’ with a few very apropos illustrations of the profound learning !! 
of the Pathological Society. Our readers will at once perceive the 


ewact amount of light Medical Science must receive from these brilliant 
corruscations of our medical luminaries, 
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The ‘Lancet’ heads the ‘fun’ as above. Our space will not allow us 
to quote the doings at length; the following however, are choice 
morceau 


A very important case was brought forward by Dr. Bristowe, of a man who 
apparently died of—nothing at all! There had been jauxrdice, of which he 
certainly did not die; and there had been anawmia, which no one could account 
for. The viscera were all healthy, and might be inspected if any one liked to look 
at—nothing at all; an undertaking which did not appear to offer any induce- 
ment to inquisitive members.. To add to the absorbing interest of this case, 
there was no history, except that the patient came from Woolwich ; but 
nothing more either as to his antecedents or relatives was added. On the whole, 
this was vastly instructive and entertaining. 

There was a spleen exhibited by Mr. Mitchell Henry, and taken from a 
pig recently deceased in consequence of the professional artentions of a pig-. 
sticker. This morbid specimen was three feet long, and weighed fifteen pounds. 
No history was given; it was not even ascertained whether the lamented 
animal had suffered from ague, a point which might perhaps, if cleared up, 
have added to the vatue of the specimen. 

Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson then exhibited one of those extremely rare morbid 
structures—viz., an enlarged lymphatic gland, or rather a series of them, taken 
from the abdomen of an infant said to have been afflicted with hereditary sy- 
philis. We inspected these glands, and felicitated ourselves very much that 
scientific societies existed, at whose meetings we might enjoy the inestimable 
privilege of seeing such rarities. Dr. Markham inquired upon what grounds 
the infant was judged to have constitutional syphilis, upon which Mr. H. con- 
clusively and triumphantly observed that it had an eczematous eruption on the 
nates, various excoriations, and the snuffles, all which symptoms disappeared 
during the exhibition of mercury. Thus the syphilis accounted for the erup- 
tion, and the eruption proved the syphilis, and by thus trotting round this 
pleasant ring-fence of reasoning, the nice little lymphatic gland was put into a 
very snug position, and the whole case made totus teres atque rotundus. Upon 
reflection however, we arrived at the conclusion that in adi cases of death from 
undoubted hereditary syphilis in infants which had fallen within our limiteé 
sphere of observation, the mesenteric glands had been enlarged, and in most 
instances far beyond the extent to which enlargement had taken place in the 
case before the society. Indeed it further appeared to us that it would have 
been remarkable if the mesenteric glands had not been enlarged. Upon taking 
our stirrup-cup—of coffee—we therefore mentally retracted our debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Hutchinson, and resolved, nem. con. that we had been precipitate. 

Thus ended the evening’s entertainment, and we retired to our home refresh- 
ed by proceedings far more diverting than any to be witnessed at the various 
establishments in this city devoted to the sock andthe buskin. Nothing beats 
rational amusement or scientific fun ; genteel comedy is wearisome, farce is 
vulgar, and burlesque is puerile ; but good, genuine, pathological jokes are at 
once manly, refined, and exhilirating. 

In conclusion, we would say, that we have in our possession a much 
greater curiosity than even Mr. Mitchell Henry’s porculine spleen :—viz., 
a mummy of a cat, discovered in the ruins after the great fire of London ; 
so that, should a paws in the ‘fun’ require to be filled up, we should 
have ne objection to offer ‘puss’ for a saving claws; and might even be 
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induced, if a deputation from the Pathological Society were to wait upon 
us for that purr-puss, to add it to their cat-egory of curiosities. 


MONOMANIACAL LUCUBRATION. 


The following curious specimen of composition is from the pen of a 
monomaniac, under the care of R. G. Hill, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 
Extracted from the “Medical Circular” of Feb. 10. 


“A mock heroic address to the exquisitissimo, honoroficabilissimo, magnitu- 
dinissimo, superbissimo, Emperor of Pains and Punishments, Prince of Tortures 
and Twistings, Duke of Gruntings and Grievances, Marquis of Umphs and 
Ohs, Viscount of Writhings and Twitchings, Earl of Sobbings and Sighings, 
Baron of Flannels and Wrappers, Baronet of Long Faces and Wry Mouths, Knight 
of Pillows and Bolsters, Squire of Watchful Nights and Restless Days; ‘in 
summo’ the gentleman ‘vulgo vocatum’ appellated, known, felt, received, 
imbibed, and endured, by the distinguishing cognomen of that ‘summum torturum 
mortalibus,’ of every and all ache or aches, pain or pains, malady or maladies, 
grievance or grievances, affliction or afflictions, damnation or damnations ; to 
wit, the tooth-ache !!!!!!! ad infinitum. 

Oh ! most infernal pain ! 
That makes me grin and grunt again, 
When wilt thou quit my jaw ? 
For three long nights I ne’er have slept, 
But at thy shrine my vigils kept, 
Till my poor gums have grown so sore, 
That food I fear must pass no more 
Into my famish’d maw ; 
Meanwhile, my more internal parts, 
Are plagued with gnawings, twists, and starts, 
And like young rooks they caw, 
With empty bags and croaking sound, 
And rumblings heard for acres round, 
Like ice when’t ’gins to thaw. 
Heav’ns ! what a mortal twinge ! 
Another ! O—h! Another Th—ere ! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! O—h! O dear! 
It verily doth make me cringe, 
And pout, 
And swear, 
And turn, and twist, and writhe about, | 
Like throttled ear-wig !—Oh! I fear , 
My skull will split in twain, 
So fearfully it aches again ! 
My temples throb, my eyeballs stare, 
My nostrils swell, my stiffen’d wig, 
Instead of lying smooth, like hair, 
Stands up, as bristles on a fighting pig. 
While my poor goggles, sore bethank it, 
Look like two burnt holes in a blanket 
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What shall [ say ? what do, to cure 
The torments that I now endure ? 
Will pray’rs or vows appease thee ? 
For if they wii/, sharp, flinty stones, 
Shall soon receive my Mary bones, 
Yea !—Tl do aught to please thee ! 
Then do not let me squint and stare, 
But, ruthless pow’r, in mercy spare 
A suff’ring wretch like me! 
Would that the days of old were hore, 
Soon at thine altars V’d appear ; 
With snow-white victims would I come, 
And sacrifice a hocatomh, 
Monarch of, Aches !—~to thee 1!!!” 


LECTURE ON COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


Dr. Skelton, by particular request, gave his second lecture upon the 
above subject, to a numerous and highly respectable audience, in the 
large Temperance Hall, Sheffield, on Tuesday evening, February 9. 
The chair was occupied on each occasion by a member of the Town 
Council. We have but just space sufficient to state that the facts 
brought to bear upon the subject were so numerous and striking, that 
the whole of those present were compelled to acknowledge, not only 
that “compulsory vaccination” was a great political error, but that 
vaccination itself was a scientific and hygienic delusion, and that the 
sooner the Jaw was repealed and vaccination abolished altogether, 
the better for humanity. At the close of the meeting, a vote of 
thanks was unanimously given to the lecturer, accompanied with a 
request that he would publish the substance of the discourse in as 
cheap a form as convenient, and that every means be taken to circulate 
the same throughout the length and breadth of the land. We are 
authorized to state that, in accordance with this request, Dr. Skelton 
will lose no time in getting the matter ready for press, and take 
the earliest opportunity to publish the same. It will be printed 
on fine paper, and will contain twenty pages of matter.—Price 2d. 
We have only to add that we believe the subject to be of immense 
importance, not only to the present and future welfare of our own 
country, but of every country upon the face of the earth. Another 
half century of this delusion will do more to destroy the vital power 
of England than all the errors, political and social, that can possibly 


be inflicted upon it. 


LECTURE IN NORTHAMPTON. 


On Monday evening, Feb. 15, Dr, Skelton delivered a lecture in the 
_ Mechanics’ Institution, Northampton, to a numerous and_ highly 
respectable audience, upon the following subject, “The Religion of the 
Body—the Work of the Soul.” The chair was occupied by the 
Rev. R. Rogers. 


- The lecture was simply preparatory to a course of six lectures, which 
Dr. Skelton is about to deliver in the same Institution, commencing on 
Monday evening, March-1. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


As ail opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds himself 
responsible for none. 


“THE COMING STRUGGLE.” 
HOMGOPATHY AND SIR JOHN FORBES. 


To. the Editor of the Ecturctic MepicaL JouURNALe 
Sir, 
Tam a lover of fair play and think that every man who seeks the truth, or 
professes to: do so, ought to love it also, and feel convinced that nothing can 
endure the scrutinizing eye of this practical age long, that has not justice for 


its foundation. Hrror may flourish for a time, but its existence will be as 
ephemeral as those who struggle to support it. 


You will doubtless have read a “review,” (or what is set forth as such) of the 
work of Sir John Forbes on “Nature and Art in thecure of disease,” in the Ho- 
meopathic Record, and will have noticed how everything militating against the 
practice of ALLopatuy has been arraigned with all its force, to. the extent:of 
full seven pages, but not a single word has the reviewer thought proper to 
introduce of “Sir John’s,” concerning the delusion of Homamoratay. Why is 
this, Sir ? does the reviewer fear the worst that can be said of it? Ifso he 
neither knows the force of truth upon the minds of others, nor feels its power 
in himself. That Sir John has condemned the “destructive art of healing ” is 
true, and in the strongest language too, and done much to break up the con- 
fidence of the public in the routine of licensed practice, He has, however, not 
failed to condemn in language equally strong, or even stronger, the do-nothing 
practice of Hahnemann ; and for the satisfaction of your readers and the people 
of Northampton, I will, with your permission, place his views. in juxtaposition, 
in order that they may judge for themselves. A reviewer should never mislead, 


a 
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for if onee his readers find he does’so, confidence is lost, and his future usefulness 


destroyed. 
ALLOPATHY 


says “Every drug that has at any 
time been regarded by anybody as pos- 
sessing some special power, either in 
curing diseases or in influencing the 
functions of the organs in which they 
are supposed to have their seat ; every 
drug that has been recommended by 
anybody, more especially by authors 
and teachers, simply as beneficial in 
certain diseases, though on no better 
evidence than that it was employed in 
cases that recovered ; every drug that 
has been suggested by analogies, how- 
ever vague ; every drug that has not 
been previously prescribed in the par- 
ticular disease in hand; in a word, 
almost every drug in our overflowing 
materia medica, whether inert or 
active, has been on some ground or 
other, copiously prescribed in every 
variety of disease. * * * The 
belief commonly entertained is that 
in the vast majority of cases of disease 
in which» the patient is restored to 
health, the principal if not the sole 
agent in the restoration is the artificial 
treatment, that is, the drugs and other 
remedies prescribed by the medical 
attendant. By such persons, Nature, 
or in other words, the inherent powers 
of the animal economy, are either en- 
tirely ignored as having any share in 
the result, or their share in it is 
regarded as extremely slight, and un- 
important, * * * #When the 
observer sees bleeding, vomiting, purg- 
ing, and all the other heroic arms of 
physic brought into action against the 
disease, and with the avowed object 
of curing it ; and when the disease is 
seen to abate or disappear within a 
short period after their employment, 
the inference seems inevitable that the 
artificial treatment was the exclusive 
agent in effecting the cure * * * 
It is no doukt a matter of just regret, 


and 
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Sir John, then speakiug of— 


Hom@orpatuy. 


“It is unnecessary in this place to 
adduce any fresh proofs of the truth 
of the opinion here assumed, that the 
Homeopathic remedies, so called, are 
utterly inert, and incapable of influ- 
encing the body, in any of its organs 
or functions, whether in health or 
disease. This is to mea demonstrated 
fact, and must remain a demonstrable 
fact so long as Homeopathy adheres 
to the doctrine and practice of its 
founder, in regard to infinitesima 
doses. If it should repudiate this 
doctrine, one of its twin fundamental 
principles, and adhere only to the 
other (Similia similibus curantur), 
and, under the sanction of the latter, 
proceed to administer its medicaments 
in appreciable quantities, the judg- 
ment of it here given will no longer 
apply, as it must then be taken out of 
its present category, and placed under 
the head of empirical and pseudo- 
specific treatment of the lowest and 
worst kind ; nay, more, it must then 
resign the character to which, in its 
primary form, it was justly entitled, of 
being equal, at least, to Nature in 
therapeutic power; in other words, 
that it was Nature under another 
name, * * * It is melancholy to 
be forced to make admission in favour 
of a system so ‘utterly false and de- 
spicable as Homeopathy, * * # 
but the faults of our ordinary system 
of medicine lie much less in its essen- 
tial character than in the erroneous 
mode in which it is administered, 
through the false views entertained of 
its true nature and powers. When 
justly appreciated and well adminis- 
tered, its therapeutic resultsare greatly 
superior to those of Homeepathy, which 
in its blind devotion to the most 
visionary hypotheses, ignores and 
overlooks the most positive and ob- 


that the investigation of the subjects | vious means of aid presented by the 
of health and disease has been hitherto | resources of ordinary medicine. * * 
restricted to so smal a part of the wide | This fourbery repeated once or twice a 
field to which it is applicable ; as there | day (if the patient feeth well, not else), 
seems every reason for believing that | will make him patiently expect, from 
the pathology of the superior animal, \ one day to another, from one week to 
man, would be benefitted by such in- | another, from one month to another, 
vestigations, in the same manner, if | until at last Nature hath vanquished 
not to an equal extent, as human phy- | the disease. Besides this ‘ Tongue 
siology has been advanced by the study | Practice,’ there must be some remedies 
of the normal condition of the inferior | prescribed that do good, the best part 
animals and of vegetables.” of which are such as do no hurt.” 


From these quotations, Mr. Editor, I think it will appear that the reviewer 
has given us but one side of Sir John’s arguments, and | think it equally clear 
that if these arguments are to be considered of any weight as regards the 
“destructive art of healing” so justly exposed, that they cannot be overlooked 
in their relation to Homeopathy. 


In making these remarks, I desire to be understood as offering no opinion 
upon the merits of either Allopathy or Homoeopathy, but believing that the 
discovery of truth should be the object of all medical reformers, I have ventured 
to thus address you, and beg to subscribe myself, respectfully, 


A LOVER OF JUSTICE. 
Northampton, February 24, 1858. 


WOMAN'S MISSION. 


To the Editor of the Ecunctic Mepicat JouRNat. 
Sir, 


In the January number of your exce'lent Journal, I perused with great 
interest an article entitled “Woman’s Mission,” with the sentiments of which I 
cordially concur, and I think it is a question about which every woman should 
feel an interest, for I am convinced that it is one of great importance to our sex. 


Women, especially when young, shrink with horror at detailing the symp- 
toms of their complaints to a surgeon or physician, and there can be no doubt ~ 
that many cases of disease have become permanently incurable by the fact of 
the patients having been prevented by a feeling of shame, from fully explaining 
the nature of the symptoms to a male attendant. 


Could we have experienced doctresses, these evils would cease, for who is so 
suited to attend the sick chamber of a woman as one of her own sex, who, 
from the instinct peculiar to woman and the knowledge she must necessarily 
acquire by study, would soon discover the causes of the disorder, and apply the 
proper remedies. And in the hour of travail, who so fit to administer 
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comfort avd support, and apply the ittle help that Nature really requires, 
(tho’ doctors would have us believe she wants a great deal), as an experienced 
midwife, whose presence would not be likely to check the operations of 
Nature, which are too often retarded, much to the injury of the patient, by the 
entrance of a man into the chamber. What right, Mr. Editor, have men to be 
present in the lying-in chamber ? except on very extraordinary occasions. 
Was there more mortality amongst women when midwives only were allowed ? 
Unfortunately for society, the rate of mortality is almost doubled, since 
meddlesome man-midwifery was introduced. 


I trust, Mr. Editor, that. you will spare no effort to bring about the establish- 
ment of a female college of medicine, for until that is done, the prejudice 
against doctresses must remain, for unless a licence to act from a legitimate 
source can be obtained the public would have very little faith, however great 
the talent might really be. 


In America this question is being sifted, and I am glad to find that in spite 
of the cowardly and indelicate opposition offered by the heads of some of the 
medical colleges, many talented women have obtained their degrees, and are 
now in full and successful practice. 


Trusting that the same results may follow in England, and that men of 
independent mind and talent may be found to aid in the cause you have 
undertaken, is the sincere wish of 


Yours very respectfully, 
A WOMAN, AND A LOVER OF NATURE. 


Bury St. Edmunds, February 12th, 1858. 


To the Editor of the Ectxctic Meptcan Jourwat. 


Iam much obliged to you for the Journal, and am well pleased with it. f 
love the spirit it is written in. It gives menew Ideas. We want to be pro- 
gressing daily. Fivery day’s experience ought to make us a little wiser, and 
ndd to our stock of knowledge. We do not wish to ‘eat our morsel alone,” 
but to let the world’s inhabitants share in the benefit. We do not love secrets, 
but to make all. public, being publie property, we labour for public benefit ; 
that. is true patriotism ;. that is the spirit of the Journal. God grant that the 
same epirit may become universal. I enclose stamps for the last.—Many thanks. 


I am, Yours respectfully 
J. EK, HARDWICKE. 


——— Se Sat a8. 





lidited by Joun Sxerton, M.D., M.R.C.S., and Published at the Eclectic Medical 
Institute, 105, Great Russell’ Street, London, W.C. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY. AND ‘THE LANCET,’ 


‘He who runs arace, feels uneasiness at seeing another outstrip him. This is 
uncorrupted nature, and the work of God within him. But this uneasiness may 
produce either of two very different effects. It may incite him to make more 
vigorous exertions, and strain every nerve to get before his rival. This is fair and 
honest emulation. This is the effect it is intended to produce. Butif he have 
not fairness and candour of heart, he will look with an evil eye on his competitor, 
and will endeavour to trip him, or to throw a stumbling-block in his way. This is 
pure envy, the most malignant passion that can lodge in the human breast.” — 
Dr. Reid. 


“In seeking tales and informations 

Against this man, whose honesty the devil 
And his disciples only envy at, 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye.”—Shakspeare. 


We have long been aware of the penchant of the ‘Lancet’ for ‘school- 
boy tales, and how its sympathising bosom was ever ready ‘to flow 
with the milk of consolation for grievances real or fancied, yet we are 
bound to confess we were rather startled to find it condoling with, 
instead of punishing, such sentiments as are contained in the two brief 
effusions which we shall presently have to transcribe. Can we longer 
wonder that the majority of the profession (who, looking up to the 
Lancet as their maternal guardian, and allowing themselves to be tied to 
that most ridiculous of apron-strings, “professional dignity,”) should be 
in such a condition of mental imbecility and stagnation, or that the 
public, who unfortunately are in the habit of seeing the ‘ Lancet,’ should 
upon reading such ‘trash’ as the following, feel a well-merited contempt 
for that profession. 
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Under the head of ‘ Medical Annotations,’ we read the following,— 


“A Srupent’s Grizvance.’’—‘‘A medical student, who authenticates his 
communication, appeals for our judgment on a matter which we can well 
believe deserving of the indignation expressed by him, and felt by his fellow- 
students at the Leeds School. He asks: 


‘Are druggists—men who prescribe across the counter, who sell Parr’s life 
pills, Holloway’s ointment, tobacco, pepper, and snuff, who have never served 
an apprenticeship, and who still carry on their trades—to be admitted to 
lectures and hospital practice, to officiate as clinical clerks and dressers, and 
to sit and prescribe in the out-patients’ rooms? Is it not humiliating to 
students, many of them third-year’s men, to have a druggist prescribing in 
the same room with. themselves ?’ 


We regret that such utter disregard for professional dignity and honour 
should exist; but it is not confined to the authorities of provincial schools. 
At some of our London colleges a practice nearly identical now prevails. 
The purpose of educating quacks is, of course, that they may follow in the 
disreputable courses pursued by their predecessor, with the additional bait 
afforded by the possession of a diploma. It is true that before doing so they 
will have to break the promises made at their examinations. But what of 
that if fortunes be made by lying ?”—Lancet, March 6, 1858. 


“ Professional dignity and honour’”’ should be read :—milk-and-watery 
humbug. Our readers will perceive there is no small amount of gall 
in the ink of our learned contemporary. But here is another sensible 
morsel, and this time from a diplomatized member of the profession.:— 


“To the Editor of Tue Lancet.” 


“Sir,—The ‘Student’s Grievance,’ upon which you so ably comment in 
your last number, is not confined to provincial hospitals. At St. Mary’s 
hospital, during my period of studentship, not only was a practising druggist 
in the neighbourhood admitted to all the lectures, dresserships, &c, but he 
was entrusted with the office of prescribing for out-patients, and for months 
did the duty of two of the assistant-surgeons in this respect. I cannot but 
agree with you, Sir, that such proceedings show ‘fan utter disregard for 
professional dignity and honour.” They certainly are a grave discouragement 
and injustice to others, who do not run counter to the dignity of the profession 
in their aspirations after worldly success.”’ 


“<I am, Sir, your obedient servant,” 


‘London, March, 1858.”’ ‘*M. RC. S82” 
Lancet, March 13, 1858. 
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Does not Envy mark this ‘M.R.C.S.’ as one of her most faithfuy 
worshippers. Of course he was disgusted that a “practising druggist” 
“should be entrusted with the office of prescribing for out-patients,’’ and 
for months perform the not over-easy task of doing duty for two assis« 
tant surgeons, while we suppose poor ‘M.R.C,S.’ from want of capacity, 
was compelled to lock on at the vigour and perseverance of the ‘druggist,’ 
and hate him as a man who had outstripped him in the race. 


Our medical papers are full of complaints against druggists prescri- 
bing for patients, and legislative measures are in contemplation to 
deprive them of this practice, yet when one of this class with a laudable 
ambition, aspires to a higher position, and, desirous of fulfilling the con- 
ditions of the various medical corporations, pays his money for that pur- 
pose, immediately his fellow-students, backed by the medical press, 
endeavour to hound him out of society, believing that by so doing, they 
are upholding the already tottering fabrie of medical despotism, by 
_ propping it up with some friable pillars of ‘projessional dignity.’ 

We appeal to the common sense of our readers and ask, are not such 
complaints as those emanating from ‘a medical student’ and ‘M.R.C.S. 
most peurile? and do they not evidence a fearfully low condition of 
intellect? They remind us of letters sometimes received by aristocratic 
mammas from their aristocratic progeny occasionally domiciled at the Rev. 
Go-a-head’s private school. e.g., “Dear Mamma,— Would you believe it, 
there are actually in our form two boys with the plebeian names of Jones 
and Smith, whose fathers used to work for their living, and our usher says 
they are very likely to get the prizes this half.’’ The affectionate 
mamma immediately sends word to her hopeful to be careful and hold 
- no converse with the plebeians, and next half he shall be removed to 
the Rev. Dr. Stick-in-the-mud’s, who does not allow any boy under the 
dignity of a Right Honourable to enter his portals, 


Is it not pitiful that the ‘Lancet’ should lend itself to such despicable 
proceeding. It says, speaking of these ‘plebeians,’ “It is true they will — 
have to break the promises made at their examinations.” We are not 
aware of any particular promise made at examinations; the candidate 


having studied by rule in the schools, answers by rule in the colleges, 
® 
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and the only promise he makes. is that he will do nothing derogatory to 
his character as a medical man, or that has a tendency to lower the 
character of the college of which he has become a member. Now we 
ask whether will ‘Stich-in-the-mud’ or ‘Go-a-head’ more advance the 
dignity of his profession? No profession is so dignified as that whose 
prejudices do not stand in the way of its own advancement, and who 
will open its portals to all students who can shew they have an aptitude 
for acquiring knowledge. Does not the history of science give abun- 
dant examples of men who, rising from the very dregs of society, have 
become not only its brightest ornaments, but the instructors of genera- 
tions yet unborn, and are we now in the nineteenth century to thrust 
back aspiring genius because it has eaten its childhood’s food off a 
wooden platter? ‘‘Perish the thought ,” for such proceeding would be 
only worthy of the ‘Lancet’ and its correspondents. 


Before concluding this article, we would simply ask ‘a medical 
student,’ ‘M.R.C.S.,’ and the ‘medical annotator’ of the ‘ Lancet,’ (to 
the latter of whom we would say en passant, that Terence’s idiom, “Nz 
QUID Nimis,*” which is placed at the head of the annotations, is an 
unfortunate satire upon the frequency with which he has regaled his 
readers upon “professional dignity”) we say we would just ask them to 
suppose themselves placed at the outset of life in the position of the 
druggists whom they revile, and then deny if they can, the truth of the 
following simple mathematical problem :— 


Given :—‘A medical student,’ or ‘M.R.C.S.,’ or the ‘annotator’ +a 
druggist’s shop = a druggist. 


Given :—An aspiring druggist + a druggist’s shop = a surgeon. 
DiFrFEeRENCE.... Brains. 


Oh, says ‘student,’ ‘M R.C.S.,’ and ‘annotator,’ that is right, because 
we should know how to keep our places. Bah! the grapes are sour. 


A Nai iw tHe Heart or a Horsz.—A correspondent of the Field 
mentions that the Right Hon. Sir J. Trollope recently sent an old hunter, 
which was incurably lame, and incapable of further service, over to his 
kennels to be killed for his hounds. When he was cut up, the huntsman took 
the heart for some young hounds ill of distemper, and in cutting it up his 
knife struck against some hard substance, which he found to be a blacksmith’s 
shoeing-nail, fully 24 inches long, and imbedded in the heart, with the head 
of the nail near the point, the sharp end upwards. The nail had never been, 
clenched, but was nearly straight, the point slightly turned, and it looked as if 
it had been rejected by a smith on trying it in a shoe. The horse had been 
for eight years in Sir J. T.’s possession. Some of your readers may be able 
to account for this singular fact, that the animal should live with such a 
substance in the seat of life ; but how it got there must be very conjectural. 





*Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 
* 
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ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 





No. 8.—LEPTANDRA VIRGINICA. 
Tall Speedwell, or Blackroot. 


Nat: Orper.—Scrophulariacex. Sex: Syst:—Diandria Mono- 
gyvia. 

History.—This plant is common to the United States of America, 
where it is found, growing plentifully in limestone counties, in thickets, 
woods, and rich moist soils, The flowers, which are white, make their 
appearance in July and August. The root is the officinal part, and it is 
gathered in the fall of its second year. 


PuysicaL Properties.—The root of the Leptandra is horizontal, 
irregular, woody, about the thickness of the middle fiager, from six to 
ten, or even twelve inches in length; blackish externally, brownish- 
white internally, and covered with many long slender fibres, issuing 
horizontally in every direction. When fresh it possesses a faint odour 
_ anda bitter, nauseous taste, which is partly lost in drying. It yields 
its medicinal properties to boiling water, or still better, to alcohol. 


Cuemicat Properties.—These have not been satisfactorily analy- 
zed; but it contains an essential oil, bitter extractive, tannin, gum, and. 
an oleo-resinous substance, called Lepranprty, which is the active 
principle of the plant. 


Propertizs anp Usss.—The root of the Leptands in a fresh state 
is too drastic and uncertain for medical purposes ; producing vomiting, 
dizziness, vertigo, and in pregnant women, abortion, unless administered 
with great caution. The dried root is laxative, cholagogue, and tonic ; 
and is avery valuable remedy in all hepatic affections, as it causes the 
liver to act. with great energy, increasing the flow of the bile, without 
producing active catharsis. In nearly all febrile diseases it is very 
excellent, and may be given in table-spoonful doses of the infusion, 
repeated every hour, until two or three moderate evacuations are produced. 
It is peculiarly applicable to the forms of fever prevalent in swampy 
districts, (the bilious and typhoid) causing discharges of a black, tarry, 
and morbid character, without debilitating the tone of the bowels or 
general system. It has been success‘ully employed in leprosy 
and cachectic diseases, the benefit in these cases probably owing to 
its influence on the biliary apparatus. As a slight laxative and 
tonic in small doses, it is highly useful in that form of dyspepsia accom- 
panied with a sluggish condition of the liver, and torpid and debi- 
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litated bowels. In diarrhea and dysentery it has proved very useful 
as a cathartic, one active dose frequently effecting a cure. | 


Dosr.—Of the powdered root as a cathartic, from 20 to 60 grains, 
to be given in sweetened water. Of the infusion, in typhoid stages, 
half a fluid ounce every hour, until it operates, to be repeated 
daily. The dose of the hydro-alcoholic extract, which is its best 
form of administration, from one to five grains in form of pills. 





LEPTANDRIN. 
Active principle of Leptandra Virginica. 


Preparation.— Take of coarsely powdered Leptandra, any quantity, 
by percolation with alcohol, 90 per cent. obtain a saturated tincture ; 
distil off the alcohol, and to the residuum, while hot, add gradually 
two or three times its volume of cold water. Allow this to stand 
for seven or eight days, when the resinous matter will be precipi-: 
tated in a semi-fluid mass. while the water will hold iv solution 
most of the extractive and colouring matter. Remove the liquid, 
and add a fresh supply of cold water, subjecting it to another 
washing. Having allowed all the resinous matter to precipitate, it 
must be collected and dried in shallow porcelain plates by a mode- 
rate and equable heat, until it becomes perfectly friable on cooling. 
This process generally requires several days. In the preparation of 
Leptandrin, high-proof alcohol must be ‘employed, on account of the 
large amount of_extractive matter present, which is soluble in water, 
and which, according to the proportion of water present in the tincture, 
prevents the thorough precipitation of the Leptandrin. Care must 
be taken also in the application of heat, as if it is above 175° or 
180°, it will render the precipitate inert, or at least materially affect 
its character. 


Curmicat ann Paystcar Prorzrrms.—Leptandrin prepared as above, 
is a jet black, resinous substance, resembling pure asphaltum, and has a 
peculiar faint cyanic smell and taste, and somewhat bitter. In its 
aggregate form it has a vitreous fracture. It has neither acid nor 
alkaline reaction. When first made, it is soluble in alcohol, but 
becomes less so upon exposure to atmospheric air; the addition of a 
little liquor ammonia renders it perfectly soluble. It may be dissolved 
in water by the addition of liquor potassa or ammonia, from which solu- 
tions it is precipitated by acids. Ether takes up a portion of it, and the 
addition of liquor ammonia perfectly dissolves it. It is lighter than 
chloroform, and is insoluble in it. Spirits of turpentine and acetic 


acid both dissolve a small proportion. Nitric acid changes leptan- 
drin a brownish-yellow colour; muriatic acid, a yellowish-green, and 
sulphuric acid, a reddish-brown. Heat semi-liquifies it, and it burns 
with a bright white flame, giving forth a sweet balsamic, agreeable odour, 
similar to incense. | 


Propgrtizes anp Usus——Leptandrin is a cholagogue of the first 
order, and possesses but slight laxative influence, except when given in 
large doses. It is one of the most important agents in the Eclectic 
practice, being the only known medicine that efficiently stimulates 
and corrects the hepatic secretions, and functional derangements of the 
liver, without debilitating the system by copius alvine evacuations. It 
may be safely and efficaciously employed in the treatment of diarrhea, 
cholera-infantum, dyspepsia, typhoid fever, and all forms of biliary 
derangement. In these latter cases it is highly valuable combined with 
podophyllin. It is very useful in combination with hydrastin, in 
dyspeptic. affections, jaundice, piles, etc. The following formula has 
been found very serviceable in cholera infantum. Charcoal, one 
drachm, leptandrin, three grains; well triturate together, and divide 
into twelve powders, of which one may be given every two or three 
hours, until the evacuations become more natural, after which give one 
or two powders daily for a few days. 


Dosz.—From one half of a grain to five or six grains, every three or 
four hours, according to the effect desired. 


MEDICAL REFORM. 


The aspect of the war of Medical Reform looks anything but promi- 
sing, and it is more than likely that nothing will be done in the present 
session. The Earl of Derby’s reply to Lord Talbot de Malahide is 
characterized by a great amount of shrewdness. 


In the House of Lords, Thursday, March 19th,— | 
Lord TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, in rising to put a question upon 


this subject to her Majesty’s government, observed that it was one of 
vast social importance, and in which not only large classes of profession- 
al men, but the public itself was concerned. In his own opinion, 
acting from information he had received, the medical profession were 
better prepared for legislation at the present moment than they had 
been for many years past, and there were several important questions of 
medical reform which ought to be taken up by the government, especi- 
ally those which had reference to giving greater security for testing the 
capacity of members of the different branches of the profession, and 
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putting all those who possessed the necessary attainments in an equally 
favourable position, while they removed all artificial difficulties in the 
way of the most talented and experienced men obtaining the highest 
possible status to which they could attain in the profession. It was also 
desirable to provide as far as possible against the evil arising from 
incompetent men, such as quacks and impostors, carrying on their prac- 
tices under the shelter of the profession. No doubt there would be 
great difficulty in legislating upon this subject, but he thought some 
attempt should at least be made to obtain these objects, though the medical 
profession itself was not quite agreed as to what should be done. He 
would take the liberty of asking what were the intentions of the govern- 
ment upon the subject. Their lordships were aware that two bills were 
introduced last session, but neither of them under the direct sanction of 
the government; and he thought it was obvious that unless the bills, 
notice of the introduction of which had been given this session, had the 
support of government, there would. be little chance of their passing. 
With reference to the sale of poisons, their lordships were aware that 
a committee inquired into that question last session, at which many 
witnesses were examined ; and although there was some division of 
opinion upon the subject, he thought that evidence enough had been 
given to enable them to bring in a bill upon it. 


The Earl of DERBY fully admitted the importance of the question 
to which the noble lord had directed his attention. He reminded him, 
however, that there always existed a class. of cases in which everybody 
concurred that something should be done, but whenever any attempt 
was made to do that something, so many difficulties presented themselves 
in detail that there was no making a satisfactory change. Such was 
just the case of medical reform, with respect to which the noble lord had 
himself admitted the profession were not agreed as to what should be 
done. The difficulties-which surrounded the subject were so many that 
he almost despaired of seeing any measures passed which should place it 
upon a satisfactory footing. He recollected about 22 years ago, similar 
difficulties surrounded the salmon fishery question, and year after year 
it was the subject of discussion in parliament, At length some enthu-~ 
siastic members did actually succeed in getting a bill introduced for the 
regulating of the fishery ; but so sure as it was introduced, so sure next 
year was it necessary to introduce a bill for the amendment of the bill 
which had been introduced the previous year. He would not say that 
the same fate which had attended all attempts to improve the salmon 
fishery laws would necessarily. await any effort to deal with the question 
of medical reform; but the latter subject, as well as the former, appeared 
unquestionably to be involved in considerable difficulty as regarded its 
permanent settlement. Last year two medical reform bills had been 
introduced into the other house, and this year not less than three such mea- 
sures had been or were to be brought forward, In such a conflict of 
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opinions, he was not prepared to say that her Majesty’s government also 
would undertake to enter the lists and introduce a fourth bill on their own 
responsibility. But it was the intention of his colleaguesin the other house 
to give their best consideration to the different proposals which came from 
other quarters, and to endeavour, if possible, to pass a measure which 
would meet with the approval of the profession and of the public. With 
regard to the sale of poisons, he had to observe, that a bill had been 
introduced upon that subject into their lordship’s house last session by 
his noble friend the late President of the Council, (Lord Granville) and 
had undergone considerable alterations after having been referred to a 
select committee ; and he had himself already called the attention of his 
right hon. friend the Secretary for the Home Department to that matter, 
and requested him to consult with respect to it, professional men and 
professional bodies, and more especially the Pharmaceutical Society, 
with whom he had himself had some communication. If her Majesty’s 
government should find there was any chance of their being able to 
obtain the assent of parliament to a bill for the settlement of that 
question, they would not hesitate to bring forward such a measure. 

(hear, hear.) 

The following remarks from the Editor of the Medical Times, gives 
a pretty accurate estimate of the present position of affairs. To use a 
pet phrase of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, medical reform 
“looms in the future,” and to our thinking, like the phantom ship, will 
always ‘loom.’ 

“The ‘battle of the bills’ is to be fought again this session in the 
House of Commons, if we are to trust to notices given on Tuesday 
night by Mr. Cowper and Lord Elcho. Mr. Cowper merely announced 
his intention of mtroducing a Bill; Lord Elcho got the start of him, 
however, and actually had his Bill read a first time. He is reported to 
have said that it is identical with that introduced by him last session ; 
but it is understood that he is not likely to press for more than one 
general examination by a Government board, giving a legal right to 
practise throughout the empire, and a State registration to enable the 
public to distinguish legal from illegal practitioners, the present Uni- 
versities and Corporations being left to compete for candidates for 
diplomas, which would become purely honorary. Mr. Cowper’s Bill 
will probably be a modification of that of Mr. Headlam. If both be 
perstvered with, it is quite clear that neither can succeed, and unless 
the Universities and Corporations can agree to adopt some middle course, 
the present session of Parliament will afford another illustration of the 
difference of Doctors, and the indifference of Government. If Lord 
Elcho’s simple measure, embodying uniform qualification, unrestricted 
right to practise, and State registration, cannot be accepted by the Cor- 
porations, surely both parties might unite in obtaining the Roya 
Commission of inquiry we have so:frequently insisted on as a necessary 
preliminary to satisfactory legislation.” —Medical Times, March 20. 
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“KNGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO HIS DUTY.” 


What is this duty, and why should we not do it ? 
Hear what three of Britain’s public teachers say :— 


‘England is a great country, and has done great deeds. It has 
encountered in succession, and at times in combination, all the great 
powers in Hurope, has founded vast colonies in America, and has con- 
quered an empire in Asia. Yet greater victories have to be achieved at 
home. Within the shores of these islands 28,000,000 of people dwell, 
who have not only supplied her armies and set her fleets in motion, but 
have manufactured innumerable products, and are employed in the 
investigation of scientific truths, and the erection of works of 
inestimable value to the human race. These people do not live out half 
their days. One hundred and forty thousand of them die every year 
unnatural deaths; two hundred and eighty thousand of them are 
constantly suffering from actual diseases which do not prevail in healthy 
places ; their strength is impaired in a thousand ways ; their affections 
and intellects are disturbed, deranged, and demoralized by the same 
agencies, 


Who will deliver the nation from these terrible enemies? Who will 
confer on the inhabitants of the United Kingdom the blessings of 
health ?”—vide, ‘Quarterly Returns,’ just published. 


‘No one is so unthinking as to deny that we can do something to 
promote the health and prolong the life of the body. But we should 
understand both that we may doagreat deal, and that to do what 
we can, both for our own welfare and that of others in this regard, isa 
strictly religious obligation, being part of that duty which we owe to God, 
to. our neighbours and to ourselves; for we must glorify God with our 
bodies. * * + Weshudder to Jook upon the sanguinary track of war, as 
well we may; but the numbers that are slain in war are but a mere 
fraction compared with the countless throng that vice and ignorance are 
constantly tumbling into their graves. Can we think of this without - 
horror and pity? Instead of the body being a filthy garment, with 
which the soul, in its wanderings through eternity has become acci- 
dentally invested for a short while, which can never be purified, never 
rendered a congenial or suitable covering for the spirit that is wrapped 
in it; but which that spirit should only loathe, separate itself from, and 
escape out of as fast as we can, we are taught by those who have most 
deeply studied the subject, that the body is a constituent part of human 
nature itself, so that the soul without the body is no more entitled to be 
regarded as man, than is the body without the soul. 


The laws of health, through disobedience to which such multitudes 
perish, are God’s laws, for He not only ordained them, but He executes 


them impartially and universally, before our eyes and upon ourselves.” — 
vide, Sermon preached before Her Majesty, by Robert Lee, D.D., in the 
Parish Church, Cathie, Scotland, and published by Her Majesty's 
command, 


“Of the potency of the medical art in its Hygienic form, to strike at 
the root of all our febrile, and many of our inflammatory diseases, and 
thereby to save life in its best manner, that is, without the penalty of 
previous suffering, there can be no doubt ; and if the attention of society 
were but once fully given to the subject, and the exertions of the pro- 
Fessors of the art thereby diverted from many absurdities and impossibili- 
ties that now engage them, were fully turned into this rational and 
legitimate course, THE SAVING OF LIFE WOULD BE SUCH AS 
WOULD NOT ONLY MODIFY OUR TABLES OF MORTALITY, BUT 
AFFECT THE FORTUNES OF NATIONS. 

Such a consummation as this, is no doubt remote, but tho’ remote, 
no less sure; and among the reasons that have led to the prosecution 
of my present task, is a conviction that juster views of the 
nature of the medical art and of its powers than are now entertained 
both by the profession and the public, must necessarily tend to accelerate 
the advent of such a desirable revolution.’ —vide, Sir John Forbes, phy- 
sician to Her Majesty, in his work lately issued, entitled‘ Nature and Art 
in the cure of disease.” 

If it be desirable that our people should be thus blessed, it is both a 
duty and a necessity to use the means. The members of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Working Men’s Associations, Literary and Scientific Socie- 
ties, Mutual Instruction Societies, religious and public bodies of men, 
generally desirous of enlarging their sphere of usefulness, are informed 
that John Skelton, Esq., Senr., M.D., proprietor of the Eclectic Medi- 
cal Institute, 105, Great Russell-street, London, and of the Eclectic 
Medical Journal, and author of several works on Individual and House. 
hold Hygienic Domestic Medicine, &c., is prepared to deliver gratuitous 
Lectures upon the laws of health and disease, domestic medicine, &c., 
throughout and within ten miles of, the Metropolis. 


Parties desirous of availing themselves of his services, will address, 
Dr. Skelton, Senr., under cover to the Editor of the ‘Kelectic Medical 
Journal, 105, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


“The Therapeutical Powers and properties of Veratrum Viride.”— 
By Westrey C. Norwoop, M.D., Cokesbury, S.C., United States,— 
Third edition. New York 1858. _ pp. 22. 

If all that the writer of this little pamphlet demands for the Veratrum 
Viride (American hellebore) be true, it is one of the most valuable 
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therapeutic agents ever discovered. On referring to King’s American 
Eclectic Dispensatory for 1856, we find the Veratrum there mentioned, 
with Dr. Norwood’s recent communication respecting it, to the Southern 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Of the more important properties stated by Dr. Norwood as belong- 
ing tothis plant, we may mention the following ;—Expectorant, superior 
to any drug for which this property is claimed;—Diaphoretic, most certain 
in its effects ;—Deobstruent, far surpassing Iodine, and from which much 
advantage may be expected in the treatment of cancer and consumption ; 
A specific in typhoid fever ;---Nervine and never narcotic, allaying pain, 
and soothing the system without stupefying. But its most important 
property is that of controlling with certainty the morbid action of the 
heart and arteries ; in support of this assertion the author not only refers 
to his own experience, but quotes the opinions and experience of many 
eminent Eclectic and Allopathic practitioners, all of whom concur in bear- 
ing testimony to its unparallelled power over the circulatory system. 


We regret for the sake of the profession, that the mode of preparing 
the tincture (the form in which Dr. Norwood usually administers it) is 
not given in the work, but the following is the formula generally 
employed.— 


Veratrum Viride, (the dried root) 8 ounces ; alcohol, (specific gravity 
.835) 16 ounces. Macerate for 14 days, and filter. 


We have received a supply of the tincture, and intend giving it a 
trial, the results of whieh shall be conveyed to our readers in a future 
number of the Journal. 


“The Woman's. Friend.” —By Tuos. Ricnarpson, M.D., U.S.— 
Birmingham, 1858. pp. 12. 

The author here advocates the necessity of imparting a knowledge of 
their own bodies to females and strongly reprobates the practice of man- 
midwifery. In regard to the latter question, the author very tersely 
remarks— 


“Tf Midwifery be involved in so much mystery as to reqnire the study of 
the great variety of books extant on the subject, and the use of the great 
variety of instruments which have been invented for that purpose, I ask, how 
is it that the female aborigines of America are so highly favoured as to be 
able to pass the hour of child-birth, not only unassisted, but generally entire- 
ly alone. If it be argued that they are a distinct race of beings, differing 
from us in many important particulars, I further enquire how the female, 
snatched from the bosom of refined society, and kept in captivity by them, 
can be qualified to do the same with equal ease and safety. The reason is 
perfectly obvious, when we understand that the aborigines pay particular 
attention to, and place great confidence in the use of medicines calculated to 
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assist the operation of nature. These, and their modes of life, by which they 
are rendered more robust than the inhabitants of civilized society, are in this 
respect the probable cause of the difference.” 

The author also advocates the extension of the Birmingham Thom- 
sonian Midwifery Institute. 


On the whole, this iittle pamphlet is well worth reading, and its 
price (2d.) places it within reach of the most humble. 3 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


As all opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds himself 
responsible for none. 





LECTURES IN NORTHAMPTON, 
| To the Editor of the Ecurctic Mepicat Journat. 


‘Sir, 
You did me the favour of inserting my communication of last month, and 


I shall feel obliged if you can find room in your excellent Journal for this 
now sent, 


You are aware of the fact that Dr. Skelton has favoured us with a 
lecture weekly for the last three weeks, in the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
what I propose to do is briefly to give your readers an outline of them. 


The First Lecture, which was most respectably attended, was devoted to 
the elucidation of the conditions of health, and the application of science to 
the improvement of the human family. God, when He gave to every 
organized body the capacity to produce its like, gave also the laws which 
determined their progressive improvement or perfection. It required no 
great amount of reasoning to prove this, inasmuch as the facts which science 
daily brought before our eyes were all-sufficient for the purpose. We all 
saw what had been done within the last few years to improve and perfect the 
various domestic animals which man has made subservient to his use, and 
know by this, what we may do to improve ourselves. One of the absurdities 
of man was that he brought science to bear upon the lower creatures, and 
produced [as science ever must] a given uniform result, but left himself to 
the contingencies of chance; his life was a matter of accident, not of reason ; 
hence the physical suffering to which we find the civilized world subjected. 


The lecturer then quoted from the statistical returns of the Registrar- 
General, showing that not less than two: thousand children are annually de- 
stroyed in Manchester alone, through the ignorance of parents, in consequence 
of bad nursing and the abominable quack drug system, and that upon an 
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average, one half of the infant population died in our own manufacturing 
districts before reaching the age of five years. He then quoted the follow- 
ing from the quarterly returns just made by the Registrar-General to show 
the necessity for popularizing physiological, hygienic and medical knowledge. 


“England is a great country, and has done great deeds. It has encoun- 
tered in succession, and at times in combination, all the great powers in 
Europe, has founded vast colonies in America, and conquered an empire in 
Asia. Yet greater victories have to be achieved at home. Within the shores 
of these islands 28,000,000 of people dwell, who have not only supplied her 
armies and set her fleets in motion * * * * These people do not live out 
half their days. One hundred and forty thousand of them die every year 
unnatural deaths, * * * Who will deliver the nation from these terrible 
enemies?’’ In replying to this question of the Registrar-General, the lecturer 
said “it could only be done by the united exertions of the good and gifted of 
all parties. What England wanted was the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. 


Sir John Forbes, one of Her Majesty’s physicians, in a work which he 
had just issued, told us that the great want of the age was a knowledge of 
“the prevention of disease in households, and in individuals constituting the 
households.” * #* * * “Jf the exertions of the professors of the art 
{medicine} were fully turned into this rational and legitimate course the 
saving of life would be such as would not only modify our tables of mortality, 
but affect the fortunes of nations.”’ 


The lecturer concluded by saying that the object of his labours was the 
improvement of his species, and the conviction that he could do some- 
thing towards it, the great end of his labours. 


Between the first and second lecture, which was devoted to the con- 
sideration of ‘“‘Medical Science and: Medical Dissent,’’ means were taken 
to awaken the attention of the Allopaths, Homceopaths, and Eclectics of 
Northampton; and the town was therefore thickly placarded, announcing 
that the lecture would embrace the following subjects — 


‘“‘Homeceopathy or Hahnemannism a harmless delusion. Modern Ho-: 
moe opathy a combination of error and imbecility.” ‘‘Allopathy, the destruc- 
tive art of healing.”’ ‘‘Coffin, Coffinites, and Coffinism, what they have done, 
and what they have left undone.” 


Throughout the whole of an hour and a half’s address, the attention of 
the audience was fully kept up, and although each particular medical sect 
received their share of consideration, there was nothing spoken discourteously 
or disrespectfully. 


Hahnemannism, or Primitive Homceopathy was ‘‘a harmless delusion,’’ 
altogether different from the Homceopathy of the day. With Hahnemann 
the “‘similia similibus curantur” was the philosophy or base, and the infinitesimal 
dose the sine que non or perfection of the practice, without which the 
former became a dead letter. Hahnemann declared Allopathy to be a mur- 
derous system, reduced the weapons of destruction, or the drugging practice, 
to nothing, condemned or ignored depletion, and became by the fact of this 
do-nothingness, a great medical reformer. Until his day, the vis medica- 
tric nature had not been tested; the greatest and most philanthropic 
professors of the healing art had not even conceived the reparative powers of life. 
As a great negative medical good, therefore, much credit is due to Hahnemann. 
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He confounded however, the recuperative natural powers of the body with the 
infinitesimal delusion. Every well read Homceopath knew that the dynamic 
infinitesimal, or demi-spiritual practice of Hahnemann was the result of long 
experience, and not animmediate conception. As regarded modern Homeceo- 
pathy, it had little in common with Hahnemannism. The infinitesimal dose 
was not now the universal principle of practice, it was confined to similia simili- 
bus curantur. The quantity of the dose was of no moment, in fact Homco- 
pathy had lately taken to Priessnitzism, thereby proving that it was becoming 
more Eclectic and less sectarian, Now needed there any argument to prove it 
scientifically deficient, for if it were not so, it would be uniform in its results, or 
in other words, if the larger dose only is efficient in uny case, why then, as a logi- 
cal deduction, the infinitesimal is not so, and therefore not agreeable with nor 
amenable to the rules either of reason or science. Modern Homeopathy, 
therefore, having forsaken the primitivé simplicity of its founder, cannot be 
entitled to hold its place as a scientific practice of medicine, and can therefore 
only be considered as a combination of “error and imbecility.” 


To explain the medicinal action of the infinitesimal dose was altogether 
impossible, and it was useless to try to calculate it; the only way by which he 
could bring it within the reach of the senses was this :—let the audience 
conceive a grain of any medicinal substance mixed with a hogshead of finely 
pulverized sugar, and then manufactured by trituration and division into 
millions of globules, and they could get but a faint idea of the matter. This 
do nothing practice of Globulism might do to tickle the fancies of the rich, 
whose diseases were too often the result of repletion, and whose time was of 
no account; but to the poor it was a great evil, inasmuch as it could not aid 
them by simple medical means to a speedy cure. ‘Time was the poor man’s all, 
and protraction to him only a living death. Homceopathy could not therefore, 
and did not meet the great want of the age. That it received the patronage 
_ of the great was true, and noble lords and ladies, bishops, and ministers of 
religion were its votaries, but this proved nothing beyond the force of fashion. 
In Leeds it has failed to hold its position among the poor, and within the last 
twelve months he had seen no less than one Homeopathic Chemist, an 
Homeopathic M.D., and a Dispensary fail. These were facts that there 
could be no mistaking. 3 


The doctor concluded his address by stating that “medical dissent’’ was 
simply an evidence of the onward progress of mind, and that he trusted the 
‘day was not far distant when medical sectarians would lay their little 
prejudices aside for that wider range of medical thought which was so 
essential to the welfare of the community. Whatever was good, whether 
in Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Allopathy, Thomsonianism, Coffinism, or 
in any other sect or ‘‘’ism,”’ every lover of truth should joyfully acknow- 
ledge as an instalment of that brighter light for which alone he should 
labour. Sectarian animosities thrive only with the ignorant and bigoted, 
and gradually pass away with increasing knowledge. 


At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Berry, Homeopathic Chemist, 
of Northampton, offered one or two trifling objections, but not of weight 
sufficient to command any great attention from the audience. 


The third lecture, which came off on Monday, March 15th, was even 
better attended than the two previous ones, and was listened to with 
great attention. The subject was ‘Cold Inflammation and Fever.” To 
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tax your pages with even a brief outline, is more than I. dare ask, see- 
ing that I have already written so much. I shall therefore just say that 
at the conclusion of the address, Mr. Clifton, Homceopathic practitioner 
of the town, came forward to offer a few objections. ‘‘He had not been 
to attend the two previous lectures, and did not know that he had any 
objections to offer to what had been stated to-night, but rather to what 
had been said on previous occasions. Dr. Skelton, he had been told, had 
stated that Homoeopathy was on the decline in Leeds, and that Mr. 
Philip Ward, Homeopathic Chemist, had been compelled to leave the 
town for want of support. This he denied. Mr. Ward was living in 
the town even now, and although he had previously left it, it was on 
account of ill-health, and not from the cause stated by the lecturer. As 
regarded the Homeeopathic M.D., this he presumed, applied to Dr. Irvine, 
seeing that that gentleman is named in the ‘Eclectic Medical Journal’ as 
having been compelled to leave Leeds. This was not correet. Dr. Irvine 
it is true, had left Leeds, but it was on account: of the illness of Mrs. 
Irvine. Previous to his leaving, however, he had sold his business to 
Dr. Ramsbotham, and that gentleman was now filling Dr. Irvine’s place. 
This did not look like as if Homeopathy was on the decline in Leeds, 
but he would just mention by the way, to show what Homeeopathy was really 
about in Leeds; that a Mr. Craig was doing a most extensive practice in 
the town, so much so that he was compelled to keep three horses con- 
tinually going, and as regarded the dispensary, it happened that it was 
affording relief to great numbers of poor patients at the present time. So 
much for the truth of these statements. He would, before concluding, just 
make a remark or two upon what has been said regarding the Homeopathic 
treatment, Dr. Skelton has told you that the only way in which he could 
make you understand it was by supposing a grain of medicine to be mixed 
with a hogshead of sugar, and then triturated and divided into millions of 
globules. This is not correct, and if you will allow me, I will explain it to 
you. Wetake, saya grain of any parent medicine, that we mean to prepare, 
to this we add ninety-nine grains of sugar or sugar of milk, this we well triturate 
or mix, and having thus prepared it, it is made into globules and is called the 
first preparation. Our nexf is made in this way.—We take one grain of the 
preparation thus made, and add to it ninety-nine grains more of sugar or sugar 
of milk, make that and divide it in the same way. This we call the second 
preparation, and in this way we take a single grain from each preparation, and 
triturate or prepare up to the number of twelve. I admit that we cannot bring 
it within the reach of arithmetical rule, and that the original medicine is 
sensibly lost, but that it acts we do know by experience, although we confess 
that we cannot explain it. It has been said that it acts through the imagina- 
tion, but it cannot act upon cattle and children through the imagination. 
But Dr. Skelton himself was a. Homeopath, or nearly so, only he did not 
know it, and he was daily progressing nearer towards it. Let him read an 
article in No. 2 of the ‘Eclectic Medical Journal,’ edited by his son, and there 
he would find that the podophyllum peltatum or podophyllin is recommended 
to be triturated in sugar of milk, What isthis but Homeopathy, and this 
very medicine he (Mr. Clifton) was using at the present time with the great- 
est success.” 

Dr. Skelton, in replying to Mr. Clifton’s objections, said ‘‘he begged to 
assure him that he had no intention to deceive when he stated that Homeo- 
pathy was on the decline in Leeds; and he should be very sorry if he had 
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spoken anything that was not strictly correct, that he might be labouring 
under a mistake was true, but he did not think it was so. Mr. Ward had 
left, and Dr. Irvine had left, and if the dispensary remained actively engaged, 
he was deceived, but this he would enquire into. The most careful are 
sometimes in error, and it is not impossible but he might, even tho’ he could 
not exactly see how at the present moment. As regarded Homeopathic 
medicines, Mr. Clifton had said that he was in error in comparing it to a 
single grain of any active agent mixed with a hogshead of sugar, but Mr. 
Clifton had only made the matter worse, by attempting to explain what was 
not explainable. That infinitesimal doses act, he says we know, but beyond 
this hecannot go. He then says that the fact that the Editor of the ‘Eclectic 
Medical Journal’ recommending the podophyllin to be triturated is a proof 
that he is a Homeopath, only that he does not know it. Here we see again 
Homeopathy confounding itself with Eclecticism. ‘The fact is, that trituration 
is not carried on to the infinitesimal, but only to sensible doses that every one 
may understand; besides the podophyllin is an Eclectic remedy, and due 
entirely to the Eclectics. He, Dr. Skelton, felt pleased at this, because it was 
an evidence that Homeopathy was passing away from its narrow prejudices, 
and that it was not the perfect thing that many of its advocates supposed. 


At this part of the proceedings, Mr. Clifton arose and said he was not 
one of those who believed themselves perfect, on the contrary, he was ready 
and willing to learn of any one, and as to Homeopathic remedies, he could 
only say, that rather than lose a patient he would use any remedy or follow 
any practice. 


This appeared to give much satisfaction, and in his concluding remarks, 
Dr. Skelton said ‘‘he was pleased to find Mr. Cliftonso Eclectic. Let medical 
dissenters but once understand the true principles of medicine, and the 
bounds of sectarianism would soon be passed.” 


In thus attempting to give you a brief report of the lectures, I desire to 
say, Mr. Editor, that I have no object but the promotion of the common 
good, and that I have, to the very best of my remembrance, set down their 
spirit, if not the exact letter. 


Much was said by the lecturer upon Allopathy and Coffinism, but I 
dare not venture to touch upon these, seeing that your space is limited. 
Thanking you therefore for inserting my last communication, and hoping for 
a place for this, 1 beg to subscribe myself 


Yours respectfully, 


A LOVER OF JUSTICE. 
Northampton, March 16th, 1858. 
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CURIOUS CASE OF SYMPATHETIC EPILEPSY. 


To the Editor of the Ectectic Mupicat Journat. 


Sir, 

_ The following curious circumstance came under my notice a few days 
since, and as it may not be uninteresting to the readers of the ‘Eclectic 
Medical Journal,’ JI take the liberty of sending it for insertion. . 


- On Thursday morning last, I received a message to go immediately to 
- Wellingborough, a distance of 10 or 12 miles by rail, to see a nephew of 
mine, who, I was informed, had-been in fits since the Sunday previous. 


Having arrived, I learned the following history of the case :— 


I was informed by his mother that her son ‘William’ (a young man aged 
about 19 years) having finished business on the Saturday night, dressed 
himself, and with a few other young friends, went to a ball-room to enjoy 
themselves with a dance. During the evening, they partook of a small 
quantity of ale, and after staying about two hours, returned toa friend’s 
house. While there, one of the party was seized with fits of an epileptic 
character, (not having previously been subject: to them) requiring several 
persons to hold him. My nephew was one of the persons that helped to hold 
him, and he also remained with him during the night, and being of a sensitive 
nature, it so affected him that he was the next day seized with fits in a similar. 
manner, so that it required several persons to hold him. | 


But what makes the circumstance the more remarkable, is that the two 
young men, although entirely unconscious of anything else, were perfectly 
sensible of each others’ presence, and could not be kept quiet apart from each 
other. 

During the same day, (Sunday) a young woman, one of the party, was 
also seized with fits of the same description, but less violent. This caused 
great excitement in the neighbourhood, some supposing that they had been 
drugged. The other young friends, who partook of the same kind of ale, 
however, having felt no ill effects, would seem to discredit such a supposition. 


A cab was procured, to convey my nephew home to his friends, but he 
was too violent to be got into it, and was at last conveyed home in a carrier’s 
van. The other young man and the young woman soon recovered, but my 
nephew continued more or less in the fits until I arrived. 


Another curious feature of the case is that the first young man that was 
seized would fight all that came near him, imagining that those about him 
were continually mal-treating him, on the other hand, my nephew was 
constantly singing (although not a singer at other times) and dancing, 
and keeping time with his feet and hands and feet as he lay, and complaining 
that, parties round him did not keep time nor put in the right steps. If his 
brothers came near him he tried to bite them, and could be kept quiet only 
by the other young man (who was sufficiently recovered to be with him) ; 
he had also to sleep with him to keep him in bed at night. 


When I arrived on the Thursday morning, I found him quiet and sensible, 
and upon examining him, I found his pulse remarkably slow and feeble, his 
legs and feet were cold, and bedewed with a clammy sweat, as also were his 
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hands. His answers to my questions were scarcely audible. I at once gave 
him a spoonful of the anti-spasmodic tincture in a little water, which imme- 
diately brought ona paroxysm, in which he continued for about two hours, 
quite insensible of everything around him; his hands and_ teeth 
were clenched, and his eyes rolled about in every direction. I 
then got a hot bran poultice, and put it across his heart and 
stomach, and a jar of hot water to his feet. At intervals I put a little com- 
positive tea between his lips, but he having a good set of teeth and they being 
clenched, I had a difficulty in getting anything down his throat. I succeeded 
however, at last, in getting a few drops of the anti-spasmodic tincture, undi- 
luted, into‘his throat, through his teeth, which caused the jaws to relax, and 
taking advantage of the moment, [ poured down his throat a tea-spoonful of 
the anti-spasmodic tincture, undiluted, which as soon as it was down, caused 
him to struggle violently ; he rolled over in bed, his eyes ran, a slight sickness 
ensued, consciousness returned, and he recovered. I then gave hima few 
doses of compositive tea to get up a reaction of the circulation, after which he 
partook of a basinful of boiled milk with crumbs of bread, and I left him 
conversing cheerfully with his friends, 


In a letter received from him since, he says ‘‘Dear Uncle.—-I feel very 
grateful for your kindness and attention to me. I am now quite well, and 
hope to remain so.” 


I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
J. H. BLUNT, M.D. 


Botanic College of Health, Northampton, 
March 16th, 1858. 


Leeds, 4, Cookridge Street, 
March 12th, 1858. 


Lo the Editor of the Ectucric Mepicau JouRNAt. 
Sir, 


My attention has just been directed to a letter in your February number, 
from an Eclectic Practitioner of Leeds. As the letter contains some mis- 
statements, one of which is calculated to deceive and injure the suffering poor 
of Leeds, who look upon the Homeopathic Dispensary as their best friend, I 


claim tbat you correct it through the same medium by which it has been 
circulated. 


Your correspondent states that the Homceopathic Dispensary is closed. 
This is not the case, as it still continues to afford assistance to nearly two hundred 
applicants weekly. That Institution has completed the thirteenth year of its 
existence, not the third year, as your correspondent affirms ; during which 
time, at the date of its last report, Oct. 31st, 1857, it had afforded relief to 
11,034 applicants. The number of prescriptions dispensed last year amounted. 
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to upwards of one hundred and eighty per week, or nine thousand five hun- 
dred per year, so that considerably more than ‘“‘as many as twenty patients may 
be seen waiting their turn for medicine’”’ on the dispensary days. 


With reference to the other particulars of the letter, which declare the 
‘Decline of Homeopathy in Leeds,” I may state that Dr. Irvine left the 
town for Edinburgh, simply on account of his wife’s health, and that on 
leaving he sold his practice to Dr. Ramsbotham, a gentleman who left by far 
the most lucrative practice of any medical man in Huddersfield, believing, I 
conceive truly, that Leeds afforded a better prospect for his talents and 
energy as a Homeceopathic practitioner. . 

For the failure of the individuals who have commenced Homeopathic 
Chemists in Leeds, without the sanction or recognition of the medical men, 
their own incapacity not Homeopathy, is responsible. 

So much for the statements as to fact contained in this letter: there is 
enough to shew that the mal animus of the writer is equal to his ignorance, 
which combination accounts for the absurd statements contained in the latter 
paragraphs, and which statements | therefore leave unanswered. 


I am, yours respectfully, 
WM CRAIG. 


We have inserted Mr. Craig’s letter, in order that the friends of 
Homeeopathy in Leeds and elsewhere, may see that we have no party views 
or prejudices to answer for. We are simply truth seekers, and our 
Journal is opened for the views of all, ‘irrespective of medical creed.” 


Doubtless there is error or mistake in either the Eclectic practitioner’s 
letter of February, or in this now inserted from Mr. Craig; with this,. 
however, we have nothing to do, inasmuch as we hold ourselves 
irresponsible for the opinions and statements of our correspondents. We 
stipulated only for courtesy, kindness, and liberality. 

Mr. Craig says “the mal animus” of the Eclectic practitioner’s letter 
“ig equal to his ¢gnorance, which combination accounts for the absurd 
statements contained in the latter paragraphs, and which statements I 
therefore leave unanswered.” 

We think it a pity that Mr. Craig should find it necessary to use 
uncourteous language; this is a sign of weakness which we hope 
to see dispensed with in future communications. Without presuming 
therefore, to vindicate the truthfulness of the Eclectic practitioner’s 
views, we nevertheless feel that we do right to ask Mr. Craig to confute 
the “absurd statements” of the writer. 

If Homeopathy is indeed a science, Mr. Craig, we presume, can 
‘demonstrate it. If he does not, we question whether his harsh, un- 
courteous language will be of much weight with our readers, (Ep. E.M J.) 


Edited by Joun SxeiTon,-M.D., M.R.C.S., and Published at the Relectic Medical 
Institute, 105, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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MEDICAL ECLECTICISM AND THE WATER-CURE. 


*‘Tf you mean to assert that I claim for water the adaptability to all diseased 
conditions of the human body, I beg to be excused from the paternity of such a 
statement. I do not believe in giving a sick man water who ought to have food, 
nor water to one who should have air, nor substitute water for exercise, nor for 
clothing, nor for light, nor for socialintercourse. Each thing in its place is my 
idea. But I do believe that no single substance can be so largely and comprehen- 
sively used for the benefit of a human body, as pure soft water. 


‘It cooleth the brow, 
And cooleth the brain, 
And mdketh the feeble stRONG again.” 


I never argued its universality, except as against drug medicines. I am not oppo- 
sed to the use of medicines that are innoxious ; if I knew of any such, I should say 
nothing against their use; for while it is true that a thing may do no good, it is 
also true that it may do no harm. It is not therefore, with articles that are useless 
that I wish to deal, but with those which, under the name of remedies, are destruc- 
tive to life or are injurious to health.”’—From the Water-cure Journal, New York. 


The last fifty years have done more towards the development of. 
physical discoveries than any period since the commencement of the 
world. What were deemed the wildest schemes of disordered intellects, 
and cried down as so many maniacal delusions, are now admitted to be 
the grandest conceptions of genius, and have become the every-day 
realities of life. | 

‘‘ Before the year 1800 there was not a single steam-boat in existence, 
and the application of steam to machinery was unknown. 

Fulton launched the first steam-boat in 1807. Now there are three 
thousand steam-boats traversing the waters of America, and the time 
saved in travel is nearly seventy per cent. The rivers of nearly every 
country in the world are traversed by steam-boats, 
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Tn 1800 there was not a single railroad in the world. In the United 
States alone, there are now 8,797 miles of railroad, costing 236,000,000 
dollars to build, and about 22,000 miles of road in England and America. 
The locomotive will now travel in as many hours, a distance which in 
1800 required as many days to accomplish. 


In 1800, it took weeks to convey intelligence between Philadelphia 
and New Orleans ; now it can be accomplished in minutes through the 
electric telegraph, which only had its beginning in 1843. 

Voltaism was discovered in March, 1800; the electro-magnet in 
1821. Electrotyping was invented only a few years ago. 


Hoe’s printing press, capable of printing 10,000 copies an hour, is a 
very recent invention. 


Gas-light was unknown in 1800 ; now nearly every city and town of 
any pretence is lighted with it, and we have an announcement of a still 
greater discovery, by which light, heat, and motive power may be pro- 
duced from water, with scarcely any cost. 


_ Dageurre communicated to the world his beautiful invention in 1839. 
Gun cotton and chloroform are discoveries of but a few years old. 

_ Astronomy has added a number of new planets to the solar system. 
Agricultural chemistry has enlarged the domain of knowledge in that 

important branch of scientific research, and mechanics have increased 

the facilities for production, and the means of accomplishing an amount 

of labor which far transcends the ability of united effort to accomplish, 


What will the next half century accomplish? We may look for still 
greater discoveries ; for the intellect of man is awake, exploring every 
mine of tesla, and searching for the useful information in every 
department of art and industry. 


Physiology is now being taught in common schools,” and in our 
households, and not the least among the reforms of the age is that of 
medicine. It is true Sectarianism usurps for the time being the place 
of sound medical science, but this is ever the precursor to more enlarged 
thought and action. 
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To each and all the great minds who have passed from the stage of 
life, the world is indebted, and we who now fight the battle are doubt- 
less stronger and better able to do it from their previous labours. To 
Priessnitz, Hahnemann, Thomson, and Mesmer, every true professor 
of the medical art owes much ; not because they possessed and taught 
all truth, but that each holding to and propounding his own particular 
views, showed clearly what amount of really practical good was connec- 
ted with it. To admit there may be things of value outside the 
circle of our own philosophy is the first step to great improvement, 


We were therefore pleased to find the Editor of the “Water-cure 
Journal,” admitting that “there were more things in Heaven and 
earth than were dreamt of in his philosophy.” ‘I never argued,” 
he says, “its universality, except as against drug medicines.’ We 
go with him every inch of his journey, and readily endorse his 
views against (inorganic) Drues, which experience teaches are 
destructive to life. These should be entirely excluded from medical 
practice. Whilst however, we admit this, we at the same time are 
not so sectarian as to exclude innoxious, harmless medicines, 
of which the writer very candidly tells us he knows nothing. ‘Jf 
I knew of any such,” he says, “I should say nothing against their 
use.” This knowing nothing of true medical science, and confoun- 
ding it with the drugging system of the age, has been one of the 
great errors of the hydropath. In his hurry to discard the evil, he 
has also lost sight of the good, to his own injury, and also to the in- 
jury of society. ; 

_Ancther great error which he has selfishly and foolishly sought 
to propagate, is that the water-cure can only be applied successfully 
away from the busy hum of crowded cities or densely populated 
towns, and that it is vain to seek for the full advantages of the 
treatment unless business with all its necessities can be completely 
laid aside. 

We have no objection to admit that for those whose time is but of 
little value, or who possess the means of doing it, it is ia many 
instances much better to obtain the advantages of a country establish. 
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ment, but it is not a positive necessity. The majority of cases can 
be cured just as well in town or city, and many much better than in the 
country, provided the medical attention and dietetic requirements are 
equal. . 


One great difficulty in crowded cities is to meet with establishments 
where the conditions of the water treatment can be successfully carried 
out, and another evil too often connected with these establishments 
is, that they are rarely under the management of experienced and 
properly qualified medical attendants. The water treatment is positively 
injurious in many cases, and if employed improperly, leads to most 
mischievous results, and in some cases even to death. Like every other 
good thing, it requires discretion, judgment, and experience. 


What we hope to see in our towns and cities ere long, are truly 
“Eclectic Medical” Establishments, where the water treatment, in 
connection with a rational system of medication, shall be judiciqusly 
and properly administered. 


We shall not enter further into its merits at present, but simply 
conclude by saying. whilst admitting its utility as a great medical 
adjunct, that up to the present time, it has not even had a fair and 
impartial trial, What can it do in our towns and cities to aid in 
the promotion of health, and the cure of disease? is a most impor- 
tant question; for few in comparison to the millions, can take 
advantage of it, as at present practised. It has become one of the 
great facts of therapeutic science, and can no longer be ignored nor cried 
down by the prejudiced and interested. As Eclectics, therefore, we 
claim for it its proper place in the medical practice of the future, and 
shall rejoice to do our part in aiding those who seek to win for it the 
highest possible honors. 





-ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No, 4. CIMICIFUGA RACEMOSA 
Black Cohosh.~-The Root. - 


Nar. Orper.—Ranunculacee. Sex: System.—Polyandria. Di- 
Pentagynia. 

History.—Black Cohosh is a native of the United States, where it 
grows luxuriantly on the sides of hills, in shady woods, and rich grounds ; 
it flowers in June and July. The root, which is the part generally em- 
ployed in medicine, is gathered early in the autumn, and dried in the 
shade. ; 
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PuysicaL Propertirs.—The root consists of a contorted body or 
caudex, several inches in length, and from half-an inch. to an inch in 
diameter ; it is furnished with many slender radicles, and has an ex- 
tremely rough and jagged appearance, owing to the remains of stems of 
previous years being attached to the root. Its colour is dark brown ex- 
ternally, and yellowish white internally ; its odour is feeble and disa- 
greeable, the taste bitter and somewhat astringent, leaving a slight feel- 
ing of acrimony. 

Cuemicat Prorrrries.—The root yields its virtues in part only to 
boiling water, and entirely to alcohol; analysis proves it to contain gum, 
starch, sugar, wax, fatty matter, tannic and gallic acids, black and green, 
colouring matter, lignin, and salts of lime, potass, magnesia and iron. 
It also yields a resin which is the active principle of the root, and to 
which the name of Cimicifugin has been applied. 


Properties anpd Usrs.—In nearly all uterine affections this is a 
most valuable remedy, but besides this, it appears to fulfil a great num-. 
ber of indications. It possesses great: influence over the nervous sys- 
tem, and has been beneficially used in epilepsy, periodical convulsions, 
chorea, nervous excitibility, asthma, delirium tremens, and many spas-° 
modic affections; we find it invariably useful in combatting those forms 
of hysteria connected with deranged uterine functions. It is recom- 
mended also in acute rheumatism, neuralgia, and phthisis. Jts tonic and 
antiperiodic virtues are well marked in remittent and intermittent fevers, 
and it will be found highly useful in many forms of febrile and exan- 
thematous diseases among children, especially where these are combined 
with cerebral disturbance. It is a most efficient substitute for ergot-of- 
rye in protracted and difficult labour, for which purpose 30 grains of 
the powdered root may be given, in warm water, every half-hour, until 
the contractile power is induced, it will also relieve the nervous excite- 
ment of parturition, often productive of such mischievous effects. 

Dose.—Of the powder from a scruple to a drachm, three times a day; 
of the saturated tincture from 5 to 60 drops; of the decoction from 2 
to 4 ounces. 

Note.—In large doses it produces vertigo, impaired vision, nausea, 
vomiting, and a reduction of the circulation, but no very serious narco- 
tic effects, 





CIMICIFUGIN. 
Active principle of the Cimicifugia Racemosa. 


PREPARATION-—~This may be obtamed by the same process as for 
Podophyllin or Leptandrin, viz. : the saturated tincture of the root must 
be diluted gradually with its bulk of water, the alcohol then distilled off, 
when the resinoid is precipitated to the bottom of the vessel. 
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“Cuemican anp Prysicat Propertirs.—It isa brownish yellow sub- 
stance, becoming lighter coloured upon being pulverized. It has a faint 


narcotic odour, and a bitter and slightly nauseous taste. It is soluble in ~ 
alcohol. 


Properties AND Usrs.—We here give the testimony of several emi- 
nent physicians of the United States, whose statements our own experi- 
ence enables us to corroborate. The late Professor Morrow says ‘“ For 
several months past I have used the Cimicifugin very extensively in the 
treatment of a numerous class of female diseases, for the successful 
treatment of which I had for many years previous been in the habit of 
depending mainly on the Cimicifuga Racemosa, either in the form of 
infusion, decoction, or tincture. My confidence in the value of the Ci- 
micifuga Racemosa, I am free to confess, has been such as to induce me 
to use perhaps a larger quantity of this medicine, for the last sixteen 
years, than any practitioner in the United States. My experience in - 
the use of this article during the period named, has been mostly con- 
fined to cases of leucorrheea, menorrhagia, prolapsus uteri, threatened. 
miscarriage, dysmenorrhea, ‘and sterility, in all of which I have obtained 
the most satisfactory results from the Cimicifuga ; but deeming the Ci- 
micifugin a more convenient form of the medicine for practical use, and 
believing it to contain the virtues of the root, I have accordingly used 
it in similar cases, with results thus far, which justify, the conclusion 
that it will be found a satisfactory substitute.” 


Another eminent Professor justifies the encomiums of Prof: Morrow, 
and says “it should be used in order to get its best effects, to the extent 
of producing its specific constitutional symptoms, i.e. a peculiar dizzi- 
ness, fulness and dull aching of the head, and more or less aching in ~ 
the joints. ‘This effect should be produced (slightly) every day until 
the disease is removed. By this treatment, and the use of hip baths, 
leucorrhea will often be cured in a week or ten days, without any other 
remedy. Itis also a very useful, agent in the treatment of small-pox, in 
which it should be given during the whole course of the disease. It 
seems to divest it of its malignant character. I have never lost a case 
of small-pox where this medicine was given thoroughly from the begin- 
ning ; and during the winter of 1849-50, I treated nearly a hundred - 
cases, some of which were of the most severe confluent kind.” 


Dosz.—From one fourth of a grain, to four grains, three or four 
times a day. 


MEDICAL REFORM. 


“The Medical Reform question is being still fur ther complicated by 
conferences, deputations, and petitions. The Corporations will not agree either 
to the Bill of Lord Elcho or to that of Mr. Cowper, and Mr. Headlam is to bring 
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ina third. Lord Elcho’s second reading is fixed for Wednesday, May 12, 
Mr. Cowper’s for the following Wednesday, May 19th. The College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh have opened the ball by a petition against Lord 
Elcho’s Bill, and others will follow the example. We shall have petitions 
during the next month for and against all the Bills, but it seems a pity to take 
any trouble in the matter, as any one of the three parties is quite powerful 
enough, withont extraneous assistance, to defeat the other two.”’—Medical 
Times, April 17. . 





A deputation, consisting of Dr. Mayer, Dr. Hawkins, Dr. Burrows, 
Mr, Stanley, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Vincent, Mr. Tegart, Dr. Alexander 
Wood, Dr. Ormond, Dr. Watson, Dr. Neligan, Dr. Williams, from the 
Medical Corporations of England, Ireland, and Scotland, waited upon 
Mr. Walpole, at the Home-office, on Saturday, to urge upon the 
Government the desirability of taking up Mr. Headlam’s Sake: Bill, 
and making it a Government measure. 


Mr. Lawrence and other members of the ee addressed the 
Home Secretary, and in the course of their observations expressed their 
strong disapproval of the Medical Bill brought inte. the House of 
Commons by Mr. Cowper, which would throw the entire power into the 
hands of the council to be appointed under. the bill, in respect to the 
medical profession, and would in fact, from its general provisions, bring 
the profession down to a low level; whereas, the bill introduced by 
Mr. Headlam would, by raising the standard of instruction and infor- 
mation as regarded the medical student exalt the profession to that 
position which it ought to occupy, not only in the estimation of its own 
members,. but also amongst the public generally. 


Mr. Wavpote said that, from what he knew of these medical bills, 
he was afraid that if the Government took up Mr. Headlam’s measure, 
their doing so would only tend to raise up opposition to it rather than 
advance it. He could not therefore, give any pledge on this subject. 
All he could say was, that he would take care to consider all the sug- 
gestions that had been made to him that day, and adopt such a course 
hereafter, as he might deem desirable on the subject. 





THE “MEDICAL REFORM” BILLS. 


“‘ Of late years much has been heard about medical reform, and the 
absolute necessity for some change in the method of conferring qualifi- 
cations to practise in the healing art is now admitted on all hands. 
Nobody can deny the absurdity and the mischief’ of the present system 
and its results. For instance, what sane man, although interested in 
the maintenance of the status quo, hopes to convince any impartial per- 
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son of the justice of compelling a graduate of an English University, 
who has a legal right to practise in any other part of England, to sub- 
mit to a fresh examination, and pay extra fees, to be permitted to exer- 
cise his professional abilities within seven miles of St. Paul’s? The 
absurdity of this arrangement is so palpable, that no one attempts to defend 
it. Yet this is but one of a series of equally unfair and impolitic re- 
strictions. An army or navy surgeon or physician must submit to the 
same extra process, and pay the same extra fees, before he can practise 
in civil society. No Irish or Scotch physician, surgeon, or general prac- 
titioner, can set up in England until he has in like manner satisfied the 
hungry medical corporations of the great metropolis. Beside these 
restraints and exactions, others exist, which it is not requisite to men-— 
tion. Edinburgh and Dublin have their peculiar and local abuses which 
fetter the ablest members of the noblest profession, and offer no se- 
curity whatever to the public against pretenders and quacks. How the 
system operates the reader can almost imagine; but an illustration will 
at once exhibit the chief anomaly it is proposed to abolish. Lord Elcho 
reminds us that ‘in the city of Edinburgh there is a distinguished me- 
dical man, Dr. Simpson, the Professor of Midwifery, who, in his parti- 
cular branch of practice, is perhaps more eminent than any man in the 
United Kingdom. He is ‘Physician-Accoucheur to Her Majesty in 
Scotland. Nevertheless, such is the present state of the law, that if he . 
were at any time to consult in London with any of Her Majesty’s physi- 
ans on the state of Her Majesty’s health, he would render himself liable 
to a prosecution by the London College of Physicians, who have by law 
a monopoly of practice in London within a seven-mile radius.” 


Lord Elcho’s illustration is, however, not wide enough to show the 
absurdity of the case. If Dr. Simpson, or any other equally eminent 
physician or surgeon, were to begin to practise in Manchester, Birming- 
ham, or Liverpool, he would be liable to the pains and penalties set forth 
in black letter statutes. We are, indeed, aware that some of these re- 
strictions are often disregarded, and in certain parts of England are 
practically obsolete ; but some of the worst anomalies are in full force _ 
in other parts of the country, and, as medical reformers state, ‘ prove 
petty annoyances in the hands of rival practitioners, inconveniences to 
the public, and obstacles to the admission of highly qualified men to pub- 
lic appointment.” Against these medieval statutes and their modern 
developments, a large section of the “faculty” are resolutely waging 
war, and the most intelligent portion of the public watch the struggle 
with a secondary, but by no means slight, interest. It is impossible to 
deny that the work of the medical reformers deserves success; and we 
are inclined to think it merits more liberal encouragement that it receives 
from society at large. 


Two bills have been prepared with the view of amending the laws re- 
ating to the medical profession. One of these seeks to conserve, as far 
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as possible, the pecuniary interests—fees and patronage—of the twenty- 
one corporations that flourish under the medizval charters and acts of 
parliament. We believe that Mr. Cowper does not propose to allow the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s prerogative of granting, for adequate con- 
siderations, medical degrees without any test of education or efficiency, 
but the right hon. gentleman will not allow those ancient guilds, the 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, to be despoiled. Indeed medical 
reform does not appear to us the primary object of Mr. Cowper’s scheme. 
The concoctors of this affair, seeing that the existing abuses were doomed, 
and that change of some sort was inevitable, they sought to effect a com- 
promise. Finding ashort and simple remedy about to be adopted by the 
legislature would sweep away their useless forms, limit their powers, and 
reduce their incomes, the corporations induced Mr. Headlam in the first 
place, and Mr. Cowper subsequently, to protect their revenues from being 
injured. The bill consequently proposes to consolidate in some degree 
the powers of these corporations, and to transfer the supreme authority 
to acouncil to be mainly composed of their delegates, The examina- 
tions, under Mr.,Cowper’s bill, will remain in the hands of these old 
corporations. 


The second bill, with which the name of Lord Elcho is prominently 
and honourably associated, proposes to vest the supreme authority in a 
duly qualified council, nominated by the Crown, and to abolish all the 
anomalies referred to. Some object to this bill that it does not go far . 
enough ; but it contrasts favourably with the complicated and imperfect 
measure of Mr. Cowper. Lord Elcho’s bill would establish two exami- 
ning boards in each of the three kingdoms, and only competent profes- 
sors would be members. All persons admitted by either of these bodies 
would be entitled to free practice in medicine, surgery, midwifery, and 
pharmacy, in every part of the United Kingdom. ‘The tests would be 
uniform, and the privileges equal. The Scotch examination would qua- 
lify a man, both legally and scientifically, to practise in England or 
Ireland ; and the English certificates would confer the same rights and 
privileges in Scotland or Ireland as in this country. Dr. Simpson, and. 
such eminent Scotchmen, would no longer be subject to prosecution or 
petty annoyances if they attempted to cure the disease or mitigate the 
sufferings of an English or an Irish patient | 


It will be seen from this outline of the two bills, that the question of 
medical reform, as it is presented to the legislature, is a topic of no 
mean public importance. Whether Lord Elcho’s bill is as perfect as it 
can be made, or the best we can get, is not the question beforeus. It 
is certainly a more comprehensive. and liberal scheme than its rival, 
The people who have to pay the doctors are careless about the pecuni- 
ary interests of venerable corporations, but they have a right to know 
something about the education and experience of the profession to which 
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their health and lives are almost always more or less entrusted. The 
*‘ Registry of Licentiates,’ under Lord Elcho’s bill, affords the best 
guarantee for the skill of the general practitioner that an act of parlia- 
ment can provide; and as this bill interferes less than its rival with the 
freedom of the medical profession, and the freedom of the public, we 
trust Lord Elcho’s long exertions will be rewarded, by seeing it pass 
through the Commons and the Lords, and countersigned by the Queen.” 
—From the Manchester Examiner, April 19, 1858. 


We have inserted this article simply because itis about the clearest 
exposition that we have seen upon the vexed question. If our head 
does not ache however until either of the Bills are passed, we shall be 
fortunate. : 7 


The only penal clauses connected with the “ measures,” are those 
which relate to the assumption of legal qualifications by non-qualified 
practitioners, and which, supposing passed, with either Lord Elcho’s or 
Mr. Cowper’s Bills, could not affect the honest man in any way. 


THOMAS COOPER’S PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE. 


We quote the following from the ‘People,’ of Saturday, April 17th. 
It will show what working men are doing in Sheffield, towards the 
work of medical emancipation. 

‘‘Food and raiment are not the only requisites of comfort, it may be 
remarked. Without other provisions the most plentiful food will not 
preserve the health of a populous town. And this matter of health is one of 
the very subjects on which hundreds of the Sheffield working men are prepa- 
red to break a lance with any adversary. What is called ‘Medical Botany’ is 
avery absorbing study here. Youmeet it, unceasingly, in many of our large 
towns, but in Sheffield you cannot easily get out of the way ofit. Earnest, 
thinking men, with hard hands and hard heads, are discussing the subject of 
medicine, and insisting upon it that the old system is no system, that what is 
‘called ‘the profession,’ or ‘the faculty,’ consists simply of a great number of 
empivics who have no science at all, and have the impudence to call other 
people ‘quacks.’ These sayings are common —not merely with the keepers of 
establishments for the sale of botanic remedies (and such establishments are 
both large and numerous in Sheffield), but with the working classes them- 
selves; and they carry out their convictions by resorting to botanic remedies, 
and refusing to consult the ‘regulary’ practitioner in medicine. Space will not 
permit my saying more on this matter, but I thought it necessary to chronicle 
the bare facts, at any rate, in order that people may know what the thinking 
working classes are talking about and doing, in certain parts of the country.” 


oh 
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ECLECTICISM versus CLUB PRACTICE. 





CASE QF PNEUMONIA, (InruamMation or TuE Lunes) FRACTURE, 
AND DEATH, 


Communicated by Dr. SKELTON. 


The following case came under my notice a few months since, and if 
you think it worth a place in the Journal, pray find room for it. It 
shows the necessity of working men looking to these matters. 


A married man, of the name of Barker, residing at Holbeck, near 
Leeds, had been ill three weeks from inflammation of the Jungs, had 
been attended by the surgeon of his society, and undergone the regular 
_depletive treatment of bleeding, blistering, &c. He had two brothers, 
who upon being sent for to take their farewell, wished (as one of them 
had been previously treated by me) to obtain my opinion and assistance 
if possible. They came to seeme: J went with them as requested, 
and found the patient struggling for life, incapable of even lying down, 
and altogether hopeless ; given up in fact by his medical attendant. 1 
had but little hope of the case, but knowing the value of Eclectic or 
Botanic remedies judiciously administered, I commenced to treat him. 
In a short time his breathing was improved and sleep induced. He 
awoke refreshed, and was out of immediate danger in twenty-four hours. 
In three weeks he was convalescent, and at the end of the month 
returned to his work, to the delight of himself, family and friends. 


He was one of the thousands however, who know nothing of the 
nature of disease, and was easily persuaded into anything. 


In six months after this, whilst at his work as a mechanic, some 
machinery that he was arranging, completely shattered his foot and leg, 


Instead of sending direct to me, as one might suppose, he sent again 
for the surgeon appointed by his society., who came and set the limb 
very well. aon: 


There were two reasons why the surgeon was sent for ; the first, 
because being appointed by the society, the members were entitled to 
his assistance free of further charge, according to the rules ; and secondly, 
because many of the members, backed, foolishly and cowardly, by him, 
had persuaded the patient that his brothers had sent for me without 
any good reason, for that he was positively getting better when I came. 


I have said however, that the leg and foot were properly set. This I 
knew, because a fortnight after the accident, in passing his house, by the 
request of one of the brothers, I called to see him. The limb, as I have 

said, was properly set, but in a high state of inflammation. 
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From my previous knowledge of the man, I felt satisfied that there 
was great danger, and stated my fears to the brothers in an after 
conyersation. My remarks were ‘‘unless the inflammation is subdued, 
and that speedily, I would not give two-pence for your brother’s life.” 
In less than one week from this time, the two brothers came running 
for me to go with them. Upon enquiring why so much haste? the 
surgeon, they said, had been to see their brother, and had pronounced 
him suffering from lock-jaw (tetanus), without the least chance for his 
life. My reply was ‘‘my dear sirs, make haste home, I fear no good 
can be done, but I will soon follow you.” I hurried on, and arrived 
just in time to see him breathe his last. 


Now, why was this case lost? Simply because the surgeon was 
ignorant of the first principles of medicine. 


It is true that the operation was properly performed, but this is. only 
half the work. 


In all severe accidents the circulation is disturbed, and as the blood 
is the great agent of life, unless the urs medicatrix nature, or natural 
power, is strong enough to right itself, or proper means be taken to restore 
the body, it must exhaust itself. In this case, from the attack six months 
previous, and from the fact that no means were taken to build up and 
convey the vital fluid to the injured part, the healing or curing power 
could not go on. The inflammatory process could neither be arrested 
by the circulation, nor carried off by suppuration. The nerves, acting in 
sympathy with the body, partook of the inflammatory action, lock-jaw 
supervened, and the patient lost his life. 

The recuperative power of the blood, up to the present time, is 
altogether beyond the understanding of the great mass of medical 
practitioners, and I hesitate not to say that the want of this knowledge 
and the therapeutic action of proper remedies, are among the most 
prolific causes of the sacrifice of life. . 

Note,—For treatment of the case see inflammation of the lungs, 
page 106 of Family Medical Adviser. | : 


Mepicat Errrarus.—A prolonged medical statement of the disease of 
which the departed may have chanced to have died is extremely popular. 
At Acton, in Cornwall, there is this particular account of how one Mr. Morton 
came by his end. 

Here lies entombed one Roger Morton, 
Whose sudden death was early brought on; 
Trying one day his corn to mow off, 

The razor slipped and cut his toe off; 

The toe, or rather what it grew to, 

An inflammation quickly flew to ; 

The parts they took to mortifying, 

And poor dear Roger took to dying. 
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And here is a still more entertaining one, upon a certain lady in Devon- 
shire; singularly free from any nonsensical pretence or idle bravado :— 
Here lies Betsy Cruden, 
She would a leaf’d but she cooden.* 
“«‘ Twas na grief nor sorrow as made she decay, 
But this bad leg as carr’d she away.” 


Whenever I read (and it is often) of folks who were passionately desirous to 
leave this vale of tears, I shake my head, and quote the simple-minded Betty ; 
‘‘ For all this,’ I say, “They wood a leaf’d, but they cood’n.” 


There is a distressing inaccuracy of metaphor in the following south coun- 
try elegy; but the meaning is painfully distinct :— 
Here lies two babes as dead as nits, 
They were cut off by ague fits. 


A doctor of divinity, who lies in the neighbourhood of Oxford, has his com- 
plaint stated for him with unusual brevity, as well as his place of interment :— 
He died of quinsy, 
And was buried at Binsey. 
To complete these medical extracts, I may quote this warning cypress 
flower, culled from a Cheltenham cemetery .— 
Here lies I and my three daughters, _ 
Killed by a drinking of the Cheltenham waters ; 
If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 
We'd not been a lying in these here vaults. 
Dickens's “ Household Words.” 





THE VAPOUR BATH. 


Among the whole number of remedial agents used in the Eclectic » 
Practice, there is not one whose administration confers such universal 
benefit as the Vapour Bath. The simple vapour bath has been known 
(more especially in the East) for centuries, and the Orientals, despite 
their want of physiological knowledge, yet know by experience the value 
of this remedy in the cure of disease. But although the simple vapour 
of water will effect great good, its value is still more enhanced by sus- 
pending in the vapour the properties of varicus plants ; for by so doing, 
we are enabled in many diseases to produce a more powerful effect upon 
the various organs of the body, than by the internal administration of 
the medicine. Space will not permit us in this number to enlarge upon 
this important feature ofour practice, but we present our readers with a 
description of the sweating-houses of Ireland, by a correspondent of 
the ‘Fermanagh Mail,’ which shews that the importance of free perspi- 
ration in removing disease has long been known to the peasantry of the 
‘‘sister isle.” 


“In the district of country lying between Fermanagh and Leitrim, you will 
observe as you pass here and there studded about the foot of each little hill, a 
small artificial lump of earth, about the size of a ‘handshaking of hay,”’ 
somewhat resembling an ice-house. ‘Well, whats that?” ‘Tt’s a sweat- 








*She would have lived, but she could not. 


« 
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house,” erected there for the benefit of the people of the townland-~or there 
is generally one in each. It is built of stone and mortar, and brought to a 
round top. It is sufficiently large for one person to sit on a chair inside, the 
door being merely large enough to admit a person on his hands and knees. 
When any of the old people of the neighbourhood, men or women, are seized 
with pains, they at once have recourse to the sweat-house, which is brought 
to the proper temperature by placing therein a large turf fire, after the manner 
of an oven, which is left there until it is burned quite down, the door being a 
flag-stone, and air-tight, and the roof or outside of the house being covered 
with clay to the depth of about a foot, prevents the least escape of the heat. 
When the remains of the fire are taken out, the floor is strewn with green 
rushes, and the person to be cured is escorted to the sweat-house by a second 
person carrying a pair of blankets. The invalid having crept in, plants him- 
self or herself in a chair, and there remains until the perspiration rolls off in 
large drops. When sufficiently operated upon, he or she, as the case may be, 
is anxious to get out, and the person in waiting swaddles him up in the blan- 
kets, and off home, and then to bed. I have heard old people say they would 
not have been alive twenty years ago, only for the ‘sweat house.’ ”’ 


CASE OF CONSUMPTION. 


Curep at tHe Eciecric Institute, Great Russert SrReer. 


E. T., aged 24; Dressmaker.—For three years had suffered from 
constant cough, with expectoration of a tough phlegm, in which latterly 
she had observed streaks of blood. For six months previous to placing 
herself under our care, had attended the Brompton Hospital as an out- 
patient, where at first she had been treated with cod- liver oil, and after- 
wards with phosphoric compounds, but had received no_ benefit. 
This patient was so reduced that it was with difficulty she could walk to 


‘our establishment. She was immediately ordered a generous diet, to 


leave off drinking tea, of which ,she was very fond, and take boiled new 
milk, sweetened with lump sugar, instead. She also took four wine-glass- 
fuls daily of the following decoction :— 


SANIcLE, dry....+++e+e-ean ounce anda half. 
Witp Cuerry Bark, pulv: one ounce. 
Comfrey Root, bruised .. one ounce. 

Gincer Roor. bruised... . half-an-ounce. 
Liquorice Root, dry ... one ounce. 


Boil the whole in five half-pints of water down to three. 
To ease the cough, which was very severe, she took the pulmonary 


lozenges freely. The liver was also regulated by the administration of 
small doses of Leptandrin, (Black-root; see Journal, No. 4.) 
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By persevering in this plan of treatment for three weeks, the patient’s 
strength was so far improved that it was deemed advisable to administer 
an emetic, the more especially as the secretion of phlegm still continued, 
accompanied with pain in the chest and shortness of breath. She was 
therefore ordered an emetic of the syrup of Lobelia, taking care at the 
same time to support the system by the application of simple vegetable 
stimulants. On the day following the emetic, the pain and 
shortness of breath had quite disappeared. On the third day, 
these symptoms again appeared, but weaker, while the secretion of 
phlegm was scantier, and unaccompanied with any distress. On the 
fourth day she took another emetic, and derived so much benefit as 
(to use her own words) “feel like another being.” She Was now ordered 
to add to the decoction mentioned above, one ounce of white horehound 
half an ounce of hyssop, and an extra half-pint of water; to 
be taken in the same doses ; also to take two more emetics at intervals 
of seven days, and to continue the lozenges. She was now able to walk 
two or three miles with ease, and this, by our orders, she did every day. 
In fourteen weeks from her first seeking. our advice, she was quite re- 
covered, and is now as strong a woman as she ever was, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


As all opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds himself 
responsible for none. 


DR. SKELTON’S LECTURES IN NORTHAMPTON. 


To the Editor of the Ecuecric Mepicau JourNat. 
SIR, 


My last communication was a long one, and I felt it was a tax upon your 
readers, and an injustice to your correspondents, which I hope to avoid in 
this. I shall not therefore give even an outline of the three last Lectures, 
but briefly state that they went off exceedingly well, and were well attended 
throughout by a most attentive and highly respectable audience, and it is 
with the greatest pleasure that I say our cause has been advanced incalculably. 


We were all on the tip-toe of expectation, and anxiously hoping for aset 
discussion at the close of the Lectures, but were greatly disappointed. A 
Mr. Berry, an Homeceopathic Chemist, of the town, gave us to understand 
that Mr. Clifton, one of our Homeopathic Practitioners, would most readily 
meet Dr. Skelton; indeed he stated at one of the Lectures, by the authority 
(as we believe) of Mr. Clifton, that such was he case, but that gentleman 
declared that he had conveyed to Mr. Berry no such idea, and gave as his 
reason for not doing so his want of time, and the impossibility 6f Dr. Skelton 
understanding Homeeopathy, because he never practised it. This reason was ~ 
given to the meeting by Mr. Berry. 
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Dr. Skelton merely observed in reply, that he thought this a most excel- 
lent reason why Mr. Clifton should have met him, for if he did not under- 
stand the subject, the more easy,it was for Mr. Clifton to confute him. 


The audience I believe without a single exception, felt that Homoeopathy 
was not equal to its pretensions, and that what society really required was a 
practice of medicine that could be easily understood, and as easily applied. 


At the conelusion a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to Dr. Skelton 
for his able Lectures, when the audience separated highly delighted with the 
treat. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A LOVER OF JUSTICE, 


€ 
Ia 


Northampton, April 14, 





ECLECTICISM AND MEDICAL BOTANY. 


To the Editor of the Ectectic MepicaL Journat. 


Sir, 

I feel inclined to say a word or two on the past and present condition of 
Medical Botany, for although a stranger to writing, particularly that whichis 
to appear in print, I feel pressed by circumstances to make the attempt, and 
will try to make myself as intelligible as I can. ‘The Botanic System, as 
taught by Samuel Thomson, was almost unknown in England, before it was 
introduced by Dr. Coffin, and the progress it has made since is more than 
could have been expected when we consider the difficulties and disadvantages 
the men engaged in it have had to labour under; but it has worked its way 

through all obstacles, and won for itself a position, which I believe, 
could. not have been accomplished but for the unceasing labours of its 
advocates : and above all, for the efficiency of the remedies employed, and we 
are forced to. believe as honest men, that the good achieved has been gained 
meritoriously ; and in reviewing the success that has attended the labours of 
the past, we may look forward with pleasure to the results of the future. The 
truthfulness of the Botanic System is such I believe, as will be universally 
acknowledged, and claimed as the best means by which healthy life can be 
secured. ‘The time is distant, but come it will, “for a’ that.’ The truth of 
the practice, and zeal of the men engaged, will speed it, and I believe the 
best and only way to ensure success is to pursue an honest and independent. 
course; always keeping in view the theory of Samuel Thomson, and the 
principles laid down by Dr. Skelton, in his admirable Plea, which in page 205, 
tells us that “Medical Botany abnegates the use of all mineral and vegetable 
poisons, as not only being useless but positively injurious.” I not only 
thought, but rested content that this was the groundwork upon which the 
future practice of medicine might safely be carried out; but we find this 
theory suddenly uprooted by the introduction of vegetable poisons, two of 
which I ventyre to name: viz., Hemlock and Henbane; but let us see how 
far this will*8fand the test ofinquiry. Before Dr. Skelton wrote the ‘‘ Plea 
for the Botanic Practice,’’ he must have made a thorough investigation of the 
nature of poisons ; hence the protest he offers againt their use ; again, in.his 
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writings and lectures, he points out the inferior animals as examples, and 
says when they suffer from disease, they are never found turning to the 
mineral kingdom in search of remedies; this is true, and if they were watched 
would never be seen to select instinctively vegetable poisons, for I believe 
they are entirely opposed to the animal economy. My opinion is, that heal- 
thy life can only be perfected by that which is assimilative, and that disease 
is engendered by poisonous substances acting upon the vital principle, for that 
which nourishes and builds up the body is simple and contains the life-sus- 
taining power, and that which cures disease does so by the same simple but 
effective process This “Eclectic” change is to me a matter of great impor- 
tance, and I think a better reason is necessary than that given in No. 2 of the 
“Kelectic Journal,” to say that experience proves vegetable poisons to be 
safe, and that they pass out of the system harmless, is only what the faculty 
say of minerals,.and I do not think it possible to determine how far the 
Botanic practice can be extended with safety by the use of vegetable poisons, 
for strychnine, foxglove, belladonna, and opium so long used, we are told are 
safe when carefully administered, but we know they are not so. At Palmer’s 
trial, Dr. Letheby said he had discovered strychnine in a body fifteen months 
after interment ; this does not speak in favour of their passing offharmless. Now 
as much as I disapprove of this change, I know that a reform is needed, but 
the reform we want is one based upon pure and fixed principles, and in accor- 
dance with science and common sense. What! say is not meant to disparage 
but to sustain true medical science in opposition to Eclectic mystery, and if 
my views should not exactly agree with yours and the friends of Eclecticism, 
{ hope they will give me credit for honesty of purpose. 


[ conclude by wishing you every success, and subscribe myself 
Yours truly, 3 


THOMAS HILL. 
95, Oxford Street, Preston. 


_ We can well understand Mr. Hill’s feelings. He thinks doubtless 
that Medical Eclecticism is an innovation upon the principles of Medical 
Botany, to which he has been devoted for so many years. _ He has spo- 
ken his opinions out like an honest man, and we like him the better for 
it. Our motto is “ prove all things, hold fast that which is good,” and 
_ if we teach anything that does not come up to this standard let it be met 
Mm a@ proper spirit, and none will more readily give way. 


The words “ Eclectic Medicine’ we use instead of Medical Botany, 
or Botanic Medicine, because we believe it meets our practice better. 
_ * Medical Botany” is synonymous with Herbalism, which, supposing we — 
used nothing but herbs, or vegetable preparations, would be all right, but 
we are not in this sense “ Medical Botanists,” inasmuch as we admft the 
value of Electricity, and use it when it is needed, We also use animal 
oils, hot and cold water baths, vapour baths, shower baths, &c., seeing, 
therefore, that Eclecticism simply means whatever experience has proved 
to be good, we think it a much better name and use it. Whatever 
Samuel Thomson discovered and proved we retain, but we do not 
think that he taught all truth great as his teaching was. We are open 
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to receive whatever is good come from where it may, and without nar- 
rowing the circle of Medical Botany, or giving up one jot of our previ- 
ous knowledge, we nevertheless feel that we have a great deal more to 
learn, and mean to get all the knowledge we can, and therefore call 
ourselves “ Eclectic.” 


As regarding ‘vegetable poisons,” this was an ertor of Samuel 
Thomson’s, conceived without knowledge, and transmitted without ex- 
perience. ‘“ That which will killa healthy man” he says “can never 
cure asick one.” So say all Thomsonians. This is true if considered 
only in relation to the uniform action of killing doses, but the question 
is changed when considered in relation to curing. Substances of the 
most simple kind contain poisonous qualities. The potatoe for instance 
yields by distillation a destructive poison ; so does barley ; the bitter al- 
mond contains prussic acid, so does the wild cherry bark, and whilst a 
single drop of these may be potent in curing, twenty drops would be 
equally potent in killing. Alcohol, even Thomson used, and Mr. Hill we 
presume does not object to it in tinctures. 


But Mr. Hill says “it was proved at Palmer’s trial that strychnine 
was discovered in a body fifteen months after interment.” Cannot Mr. 
Hill see in this fact, that as soon as the vital power had ceased by the 
assimilation of that which destroyed it, the residue remained as entire. 
as if it had been corked up ina bottle. Had the stomach been full of 
beef it would have been found in the same manner. The objections to 
vegetable poisons are ‘admissible only when considered in relation 
to quantity and their improper use. The Creator has made a wonder- 
ful provision for disease, and vegetable poisons form a part of the great 
economy, although their use is necessary only in extreme cases, where 
it becomes necessary to change the specific action of the disease by pro- 
ducing a chemico-vital change in the condition of the blood. Again Mr. 
Hill has said that ‘*if animals were watched he believes their instinct 
rarely leads them to select vegetable poisons. 


Let us see how far this agrees with facts. “So various” says Linnz- 
us, ‘is the appetite of animals, that there is scarcely any plant which is 
not chosen by some and left untouched by others.” The horse gives 
up the water-hemlock to the goat, the cow the long-leaved water-hem- 
lock to the ‘sheep, the goat the monk’s-hood to the horse. Hence no 
plant is absolutely poisonous, but only relatively, for some animals grow 
fat upon what others abhor as a poison. The spurge which is a poison 
to man, is wholesome to the caterpillar, &c.—See Linneus’s Natural 
History, page 6. | 

A knowledge of these facts will not lessen the power of the most 
humble in curing the disease of himself or household; on the contrary, 
it will teach him the beautiful provision made by the Creator for the 
severest forms of disease in the human family. (Ep. E. M./ J.) 
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DECLINE OF HOMCEZOPATHY IN LEEDS. 


To the Editor of the Ecuncric Mepicat Journat. 
Sit: - 


I'am sorry to be compelled again to solicit your indulgence and to tax 
the patience of your readers. You will however, see that I have no choice in 
the matter, inasmuch as my statements regarding the decline of Homceopathy 
in Leeds, made in your Journal for February, have been met with a full and 
complete denial by Mr. Craig, of Leeds, in yourlast number. Why that gentle- 
man should have felt so angry at what he calls my ‘‘mis-statements,’’ I cannot 
tell, and I beg to assure him that the mal animus of which he complains, was no 
feeling ofmine. Like yourself, Sir, I am a truth-seeker, and if I know myself, 
a truth-speaker upon every occasion. 


Mr. Craig says my “statements are calculated to deceive and injure the 
suffering poor of Leeds, who look upon the Homeeopathic Dispensary as 
their best friend.” I shall not dispute Mr. Craig’s statements, nor assume 
that he is capable of speaking an untruth, but simply give my reasons for 
saying the Dispensary had ceased to exist, and this Mr. Craig might have 
done with more advantage to his cause, had he pleased, for he must have 
known them. 


The readers of your Journal, Mr. Editor, will naturally conclude, from 
the ‘indignant’ tone of Mr. Craig’s letter, that the dispensary which has 
stood the test of thirteen years experience, ‘‘afiorded assistance to two hun- 
dred patients weekly ; relief to 11,034 applicants; dispensed one hundred. 
and eighty prescriptions per week during the last year, making nine thousand, 
five hundred per year’ throughout the whole time, must be a place of some 
notoriety, some Institution as striking in its appearance as in its usefulness ; 
but it isnotso; on the contrary, it is a smoky, dirty, little building, situated 
at the corner of one of the most obscure districts of the town, and I should 
say it had not had a coat of paint, either within or without, during the thirteen 
years that it has existed as a Homeopathic dispensary. Why I supposed the 
wretched place was closed, was simply from the fact of noticing as I passed, 
that the shutters and doors were generally closed, and also from seeing that 
the homceopathic cocoa, and few small pamphlets, and other small matters 
that had made the outfit of the window for some time, had been withdrawn. 
I also read over the dirty little shop door, that a ‘Button’ of some sort was, or 
had been at some time, a licenced dealer in coffee, tobacco, and snuff. 
Whether this ‘Button’ carried on his business there before the dispensary 
commenced, or during the time of its successful administration, is not for me 
to say; I only know there isa “Button,” and a very dirty one, still holding 
its place over the door, and as I have said, ‘“‘without disputing the statements. 
of Mr. Craig,’’ it will nevertheless be seen how the error on my part origi- 
nated, and I hope to be excused for saying, what Mr. Craig really must feel, 
that his dispensary of thirteen years’ growth, is altogether a wretched excuse 
for the name. 
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But let us take Mr. Craig’s figures, and see what they are worth. ‘The 
number of prescriptions dispensed last year amounted to upwards of one 
hundred and eighty per week, or nine thousand, five hundred per year.” 
Multiply this number by thirteen years, and we shall find the whole to be 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand, five hundred, and out of the whole of 
these, ‘eleven thousand and thirty-four only (up to the date of the last report, 
Oct. 31st, 1857) received relief, being at the rate of about one in eleven, 
i.e. if we suppose each prescripfion to represent a patient. Supposing however, 
for the sake of argument, that 5:5, or five and a half prescriptions were 
supplied to each of the eleven thousand and thirty that obtained relief during 
the thirteen. years; we have then an equal number that received 5:5, or five 
prescriptions and a half each, without any relief. Query :—are we to under- 
stand that it took eleven. prescriptions to afford relief to a single patient, or 
shall we graduate the scale in order to arrive at results. We are compelled 
to answer Mr. Craig in this way from the confused manner in which he has 
given his figures. 


We now come to another part of the letter. Mr. Craig says “Dr. Irvine 
left Leeds on account of his wife’s health, and that previous to doing so, he 
sold his practice to Dr. Ramsbotham, a gentleman who left by far the most 
lucrative practice in Huddersfield.’’ With this I have nothing to do; I stated 
the fact that Dr. Irvine had left Leeds, and as regards Dr. Ramsbotham’s 
purchase of the practice, I can only say thet my opinion is that he has only 
repented of it once. A gentleman, speaking to me upon the subject a few 
days since, questioned Mr. Ramsbotham’s prudence in leaving a lucrative 
practice to obtain a doubtful one. 3 


A few words more. I stated that an Homceopathic chemist had also 
left the town for want of support, and how has Mr. Craig met this? Why in 
the very spirit of mal animus of which he so muchcomplains. The person - 
alluded to, I knew to be an excellent young man, possessed of a good share 
of talent, but because, forsooth, he “‘commenced Homeceopathic chemist in 
Leeds, without the sanction or recognition of the medical men, his own inca- 
pacity, not Homeopathy, is responsible.” So much for the medical liberty 
of Homeopathy. He could not obtain support; I stated this fact in con- 
nection with others as evidence of its decline in Leeds. Mr. Craig cannot 
deny it, but says the “sanction of the medical men’’ is the basis upon which 
the Homeopathic chemists of Leeds may hope to stand with security. I 
can only express my regret to find it so, and trust that the future may 
emancipate them from their thraldom. : 


As regards ‘the latter part of Mr. Craig’s communication, I can but add 
that he did well to complain of my ignorance; it is unnecessary however, 
for me to return the compliment. I therefore leave him to his reflections, 


and beg to subscribe myself 
Yours respectfully, 


AN ECLECTIC PRACTITIONER. 
Leeds, April 10th, 1858. 


Edited by Joun Sxexton, M.D., M.R.C.S., and Published by WitL1AM HorsEtn, 
~ at 18, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SCHISMS AND ’ISMS. 


“What do you mean to do during the present struggle for medical supremacy. 
Surely the time has come when every good man must feel it necessary to raise his 
voice in opposition to the medical despotism inflicted by licensed members of the 
profession upon all who dare to differ in opinion, or who happen ,to be without the 
legal qualification. What right have they to stand between the patient and the 
practitioner? Have they received a mission from heaven to practise their art by 
Divine authority, that they thus assume to hold the public in bondage?” 


The above is simply an extract from one of the many letters received 
from correspondents ;. some requiring information upon the subject of 
' Medical Liberty, Medical Reform, Medical Bills, &c., and others giving 
us hints for our future proceedings. One old retired member of the 
profession, remarkably fond of snuff, did us the honour of calling 
a few days since, and kindly proffered his services to help us to knock — 
the lot of medical corporations on the head, ‘Lancet’ and all, (be not 
alarmed, gentle reader, he meant to brandish no more formidable wea- 
pon than a quill) he felt satisfied there could be no great medical 
‘progress made until this was done, and we were the party to do it. 


We felt pleased to think there was one who believed there was- 
something in us, and for the moment thought we would try our strength 
and accept the proffered aid of our doughty knight of the snuff-box ; 
but after a little serious reflection, we found our courage ‘oozing out of 
our fingers’ ends,” so we settled down upon our editorial stool, and very 
deliberately determined to let the whole batch of miserable trucksters in 
medicine go their own way to destruction, What we shall say to our 
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enthusiastic and venerable gentlemen of the box, when we meet him 
again, and he proffers us a pinch of his rappee, as he most surely will, 
we really do not know; for any good however that we can do, even 
_ with his help, to awaken the public to its true interests, or the profession 
to its duty, we feel ourselves at present incompetent, and therefore, not 
having the spirit of inspiration upon us, we cannot ‘see an inch before 
our nose.” That legitimate or licensed medicine is a great national 
evil there can be no doubt; that it stands in the way of progressive 
improvement is equally true, and that it would be a blessing for humani- 
ty if medical freedom was once fairly established. But how is this to 
be done? We confess that we see no immediate hope either from the 
schisms or ‘isms of the age. 


- Wehavethe Homeopathic seine the Hydropathic schism, the Ati 
‘Magnet schism, and schisms.of degree and ‘isms innumerable. . Coffin- 
ism » Herbalism, Hahnemannism, Priessnitzism, and so many other ‘isms, 
that we do not pretend to enumerate them, but what does all this 
amount to? Do the Homceopaths desire to emancipate society from its 
bondage, or establish equal rights of practice for.all, leaving the matter 
‘as it: should be, to the public? We trow not. “Get out,’ is their 
‘object. You are‘ Allopaths ¢ we are holier and wiser than you, and we 
mean to “get in” if we can. This schism is a fight for the loaves and 
fishes, and so far as medical liberty is concerned, it neither aims nor 
‘desires to promote it. And what we say of this schism is equally 
applicable to all others. Your disciple of Priesswitz, when once secured 
in his establishment (if in possession of the legal qualification), although 
he has “thrown physic to the dogs” to follow the practice of a simple 
yeoman, looks upon himself as if his great preceptor had been one of 
his own exclusive class, and considers it a degradation to the noble art 

‘of physic for any one ‘so ighoble as a plebeian to share its honours, 
‘Nor is this feeling confined 'to these parties alone. Turn to any other 
“and ‘we shall find it the same, even that most wretched of all ‘‘’isms,” 
“Coffinism,” assuines to possess exclusive rights, and seeks to put itself 
‘n'a position to grant diplomas to those who practise «Dr. Coffin’s system 
of medicine.” We call this the “most wrételied of all isms,” because 
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of the ignorance, assumption, and aims of the man who calls himself its 
founder. To Dr. Thomson, of America, belongs the honor of founding 
the system which Coffin impudently claims as his, nor can we discover 
that he has done anything to improve or enlarge the sphere of medical 
freedom in England, or added one single new idea to the work that 
Thomson left as a legacy to his country. He introduced Thomsonian- 
ism into England, it is true, and struggled hard to secure its advantages 
to the people in the earlier part of his labours, but beyond this he can 
honestly claim nothing. 

_ Does this man really believe that one honest medical reformer can 
consistently sign the petition in which he pompously sets himself up as 
the founder of a “system of medicine,” or that (supposing a thousand 
petitions, signed never so numerously) they could have any other effect 
than to weaken the cause of tliat reform for which every honest man 
should labour, and bring down the laugh upon his own grey hairs and 
the dupes that foolishly worship him, and seek to establish a Coffinite 
monopoly in addition to those already existing. 

Turn to which side of medical dissent we may, to whatever ‘‘schism” 
er “’ism” we see nothing but grovelling selfishness, and therefore keep 
ourselves apart from the contamination. We stand alone at present, 
happily uninfiuenced by the causes that too often enslave mankind; we 
have faith however to believe that whilst the “schisms” and “’isms” 
of our age, are immediately powerless to effect the emancipation of the 
profession from its degradation, and the people from their bondage, that 
remotely they are effecting the object by weakening themselves, and 
that the truth will necessarily point out the way by which the work 
is to be achieved. It has been done in America, and as like causes 
produce like effects, so also it will be done here. 

From communications lately received from some of the most eminent 
medical reformers in America, and facts connected with its rise and 
progress in that country, we hope to lay before our readers in the next 
Journal, the plan which we propose to pursue. Experience is a safe 
guide; America gives us this, and it will be found the only certain 
method of escaping the party strife of the times, and of obtaining the 
object for which we labour. 
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ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No. 5.—XANTHOXYLUM FRAXINEUM. 
Prickly Ash.—the bark and berries. 


Nar: Oxper—Xanthoxylacer. Sex: Sysrem.—Dicecia Pen- 
tandria. 


Hisrory.—Prickly Ash is a native of the Northern States of America, 
where it is known by the names of Yellow-Wood, Toothache-bush, ete. It 
grows to the height of ten or twelve feet, and is principally found from 
Canada to Virginia, and west to the Mississippi, in woods, thickets, and 
moist shady places. It flowers in April and May, before the appearance 
of the leaves, The whole plant is endowed with active qualities ; the 
leaves and berries contain a large quantity of a fr agrant volatile oil, and 
the bark is acrid, pungent, and aromatic. 


PuysicaL Proprrrirs.—The bark, as found in the shops, is in 
quilled fragments, from the sixth to the twelfth of an inch in. thickness, - 
having a greyish-white epidermis or skin, which is, however, frequently 
removed; internally it is of a yellowish-white colour and very smooth. 
The bark from the small branches, which is considered the best, is 
covered with short prickles, having a very broad base ; it is light, brittle, 
and when dry possesses very little odour; its taste is at first sweetish 
and aromatic, but afterwards leaves a powerful sensation of bitterness 
and acridity. 


The fruit or berries, as met with in the shops, consists ofa bivalved, 
oval capsule, about three lines in length and two in diameter ; brown in 
colour, and covered with excavated dots externally, whitish-yellow and 
smooth internally. They enclose an oval, shining, black seed, which in 
the dried state is hollow; this is inodourous. ~The medicinal virtues of 
the fruit reside in the capsules, which have an aromatic, peculiar odour, 
and a warm, pungent, and aromatic taste; they depend upon a volatile 
oil for their properties, which they yield readily to alcohol, 


CuemicaL Properties.—Analysis of the Prickly Ash bark, has 
discovered it to consist of a volatile oil, a fixed oil of a greenish colour, 
resin, gum, and a crystallizable principle, to which the term Xanthoxy- 
um has been given, but the properties of which are not as yet determi- 
ned. An oleo-resin is prepared from it called Xanthovrylin, of the 
properties of which we shall have to speak presently. Oil of Xanthox- 
ylum may be obtained by making a tincture of the bruised berries with 
streng alcohol orether, filtering and evaporating. One pound of the 
berries yields about four fluid ounces of the oil ; and one fluid ounce of. 
this to thirty-two fluid ounees of alcohol, makes a strong tincture, equal, 
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to that made by macerating two ounces of the berries in a pint of 
alcohol. Four pounds of the bark treated in the same way, yields one 
pound of oil, which is soluble in alcohol, ether, and alkaline solutions, 
and possesses the active principle of the bark in a concentrated form. 


Propertizs AND Usrs.—Prickly Ash bark is tonic, stimulant, altera- 
tive and sialagogue. It produces a feeling of heat in the stomach, 
and has a tendency to produce more or less arterial excitement and 
diaphoresis ; it is very useful as a stimulant in certain conditions of the 
system, and asa sialogogue in paralysis of the tongue and mouth. It may 
be used with great advantage in chronic rheumatism, syphilis, and hepatic 
derangements, and indeed, wherever a stimulating alterative treatment 
is required, It has been found highly useful in ‘scrofulous and syphi- 
litic diseases where salivation is desired; for this purpose, equal parts 
of prickly ash, blue flag, and mandrake may be combined, and given in 
doses of ten or twenty grains often repeated. Ixternally, it forms a 
very good stimulating application to indolent and malignant ulcers. 


Dosze.—Of the powder, from 10 to 30 grains three times a day—of 
the decoction, from one to three fluid ounces, two or three times daily ; 
of the tincture, from half to a tea-spoonful, every three hours, 


Prickly Ash Berries are stimulant and antispasmodic ; combined 
with poke-berries (Phytolacca Decandra), in the form of tincture, they 
are invaluable iu chronic rheumatism and the tertiary forms of syphilis. 
The simple tincture of prickly ash berries is very useful in nervous 
diseases, spasms of the bowels, and flatulency. In tympanic distension 
of the bowels, during peritonitis, it is a very excellent remedy, used 
internally and as an injection; half a fluid drachm in a little sweetened 
water, internally, every hour or two ; and half-an-ounce, combined with 
from ten to twenty drops of laudanum, and diluted, given by enema 
about every half-hour. During the prevalence of Asiatic Cholera in 
Cincinnati, it acted like a charm, so sudden was its beneficial influence ; 
in these cases it was given in tea-spoonful doses, slightly diluted, and 
repeated according to circumstances, every ten or fifteen minutes, with 
an injection prepared as above, and repeated after every discharge from 
the bowels. The dose of the tincture of the berries as an anti-spas- 
modie, is from ten to thirty drops, three or four times a day. 





XANTHOXYLIN. 
Oleo-resinous principle of Prickly Ash Bark. 


PrepaRATION.—Prepare a saturated tincture of prickly ash bark, 
filter, then distil off the alcohol, and to the residue add water, when the 
oleo-resin will be precipitated to the bottom ; collect and wines { In. clean 
water, allow it to ssp and then separate it from the water. 
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CHeMIcAL AND Puysicat Propertizs.—When. dried in thin layers 
it has a reddish-brown appearance, but in mass or in powder it is black. 
It is insoluble in water, but may be rendered partially soluble by the 
addition of a little liquor ammonia or potassa, forming a solution with a 
saponaceous feeling. It is soluble in ether and alcohol, and to a greater 
or less extent in most essential oils; acids, when added to the alcoholic 
solution, do not occasion any precipitate. 


Propgrtiss AnD Usrs.—Xanthoxylin possesses all the properties of 
the bark in an eminent degree. Combined with Cimicifugin in doses 
of one grain of each, and administered every two or three hours, it is 
very valuable in rheumatism unaccompanied with inflammation. It may 
be employed with benefit during the stage of prostration in typhoid 
fever. In chronic rheumatism the following formula has been found 
highly beneficial— Take of Xanthoxylin and Cimicifugin, each one 
drachm, Bitter Root (Apocynum Androsemifolium) one ounce ; macerate 
for seven days and filter. Of this a dessert-spoonful may be given 
three or four times a day, in sweetened water, until the head is slightly 
affected, aitending at the same time to the surface of the body and the 
excretory functions. 


Dosr.—From one to three grains, three or four times a day. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM.’ 


The largest and most ancient trees in the world are the monkey — 
bread-trees, (Baobab) of Africa. Adanson (whose name has been 
perpetuated by botanists having christened the Baobab, Adansonia 
digitata) in his travels in 1748, discovered on some small islands near 
the Cape de Verd, and also at the mouth of the Senegal, monkey bread- 
trees measuring fara 26 to 29 feet in diameter, but not more than 70 
feet in height. Other travellers have diseny cced them even larger than | 
this, trunks having been found measuring as much as 32 feet in diame- _ 
ter. Adanson mentions that French and Dutch sailors had carved their 
names in large letters on the trunks of these trees in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. From the depth of the cuts, which are covered 
with new layers of wood, and from a comparison of the thickness of 
trunks whose various ages are known, Adanson computed the age of 
trees having a diameter of 32 feet, at 5150 years, which would make 
their birth coeval with the construction of the ‘Egyptian Pyramids. 


In Europe, yew trees attain the greatest age. According to the 
calculations of Decandolle, the age of the yew-tree of Braburn, in 
Kent, must be 3000 years; the Seotch yew of Fortingal, 2600 years ; 5 
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the yew at Crowhurst, in Surrey, 1450 years ; and the yew at Fountains 
Abbey in Yorkshire, 1200 years. There is also a yew-tree in Derby- 
shire, the age of which is estimated at 2096 years. 


Oak-trees, as is well-known, sometimes attain to a great age and size ; 
the largest in Europe is to be found near Saintes, in France ; the trunk 
of this tree measures nearly 30 feet in diameter at the base. A little 
room, 12 feet 9 inches, by 10 feet 8 inches in width, and 9 feet 7 inches 
high, has been cleared in the dead part of the trunk, and a semi-circular 
bench cut within it from the green wood ; a window gives light to the 
interior, and a door opens into the room. From the size of a small 
piece of wood that had been cut out over the door, and in which two 
hundred ligneous rings were counted, the age of this oak is estimated at 
1800 or 2000 years. 


There is a Rose-tree, said to be a thousand years old, growing in the 
erypt of the Cathedral of Hildesheim, in Germany. A legend connccts 
this rose-tree with a vow of the first founder of the cathedral, Louis the 
Pious; and it is stated in a document of the eleventh century, that 
when Bishop Hezilo rebuilt the cathedral, which had been burnt down, 
he inclosed the roots of the rose-tree within a vault still remaining, 
raised on the the latter the walls of the crypt, which was re-consecrated 
in 1061, and spread the branches of the rose-tree over its sides. 


aaa, 


MEDICAL REFORM. 


It need scarcely be said that man is a reforming animal, since it is 
patent to everyone who is in the slightest degree acquainted with his 
history.. From the time that he first conceived an idea and endeavoured 
to express it either by sign or language, up to the present, every step 
has been made with a desire to increase his happiness by securing for 
his property and life a more’ certain position; and medicine, like all 
other of the cardinal professions linked to the car of human life, has 
had its changes and revolutions, marked as distinctly as any that have 
been made by the ruthless hand of time. 


It is not our purpose here, to say what these ‘changes’ have been, 
but simply to glance at those which are now taking place around us. 


What then does all this cry of ** Medical Reform,” that now assails 
the public ear, mean? and what do the “Reform Bills” now agitating 
the numerous corporate bodies of medical practitioners, who claim to 
have such great interest in the matter, imply? but simply the necessity 
of altering the position and policy of medicine to suit the changed 
condition of the times. A very little knowledge of social science is 
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sufficient to enable any man to see that no profession can long thrive in 
security, unless it is capable of satisfying the wants of those upon 
whose suffrages it exists. ae 


Great changes are seldom rapidly made, and whilst the highest 
wisdom of the statesman and politician is to imitate nature, so it is also 
the highest wisdom of men to mark the tendencies of their age, lay 
aside as much as _ possible of party interests, and gradually fall in 
with what they are powerless to arrest. Human institutions are 
fallible, and must yield to the great law of necessity. 


To enjoy health is the great aim of life; to secure proper and 
efficient aid during sickness, which is or may be the lot of every 
human creature, is the cause that gives the doctor his position and 
importance; and hew to secure these is the cause of the present 
struggle. 


Can the twenty-one medical corporations of Great Britain do 
this? if so, there would be no necessity for agitation; or can any 
one of them do it? We believe not. All these have different inte- 
rests to conserve, and quite enough to do to look after them. That 
the ignorant and disgusting quackery which our Corporate Medical 
Reformers, in common with every honest man, should seek to put 
down, is a disgrace to our civilization, no one will attempt to deny, 
and if the reform they seek was directed to this object, there would 
be no difficulty in doing it, for the whole country would readily 
assist. Publicola says (Dispatch, April 11)— 


‘They desire, not only a monopoly against ignorant quacks, but also 
against one another. They have their incorporated Guilds or Colleges, 
whose members wage an internecine war. For mutual vexation they are 
_ powerful; for public utility, worthless. An able historical article in the 

last number of the Westminster Review, furnishes us with many illustrative 
facts. For a specimen, we are told that ‘out of the 11,969 qualifications 
to practise, granted in the United Kingdom during the last 10 years, 
only 181 have been granted by the Royal College of Physicians.’ The 
administrators of the Apothecaries’ Act spent, during the years 1815 and 
1834, no less than £6,771 5s. 8d. in legal prosecutions, the result being 
the suppression of a few of the ignorant and incompetent, but generally 
of ‘well-educated and competent practitioners, at the suggestion of their. 
jealous rivals,’ while in thousands of druggists’ shops the public are 
supplied, and applicants advised, by those who have had no medical 
education whatever. ‘All Doctors of Medicine who have taken their 
degrees in Scotland, or at the University of Dublin, and possibly at the 
Queen’s University of Ireland, are legally incapable of practising as physicians 
in any part of England, and can only acquire the legal right to practise either 
by again graduating at an English University, or by becoming licentiates 
of the College of Physicians in London.’ ‘No one can become a surgeon 
in any of the county infirmaries of Ireland, unless he holds the diploma 
of the Irish College of Surgeons. The Edinburgh Royal College of Sur- 
geons retains the exclusive right of general practice within the counties of the 
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three Lothians, Fife, Roxburgh, Berwick, Selkirk, and Peebles. Lots of 
medical incorporations, with their rights of exclusion guaranteed by Royal 
charter, are thus struggling like so many dogs in the manger for their 
exclusive privileges. ‘The public is the luckless bone which they are all 
quarrelling to pick.” 

To reform these anomalies among themselves is doubtless desirable, 
but since it cannot be done without some sacrifice on the part of 
those in possession of exclusive medical interests, every attempt 
hitherto made has been met by the opposition of those who felt 
themselves likely to become losers by the change. To look beyond 
the narrow confines of their little corporations to the changes of the 
times and circumstances, is what they cannot think of doing—they 
cannot see that the causes which gave them their position have ceased 
and therefore their influence over society has ceased. Still however, 
they aim to reform themselves, and we give them credit for seeking to 
do it perseveringly, if not wisely. At present we have no less than four 
Bills (“Medical Bills”) before Parliament; Lord Elcho’s, Mr. Cow- 
-per’s, Mr. Headlam’s, and Mr. Thomas Duncombe’s. With the 
substance of the three former, we are all pretty well acquainted. Their 
objects are, with slight modifications, to secure the exclusive right of 
practice to aclass. Against this, society wages war; it virtually says 
God gives no prerogatives to class, and medicine, like all other sciences, 
cannot be improved without fair and equal competition. Let the 
genius of England have fair play and seek no longer to make the 
science a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. It is in vain, there- 
fore, to seek to hold it in bondage. A thousand corporations, backed 
by a thousand governments, cannot prevent what is inevitable, and 
another Canute might as vainly bid the waves of the ocean refrain from 


advancing, as the corporations and Government seek to arrest the 
progress of medical freedom. 


But how little our licensed practitioners and legislators appear to 
know concerning the question ; they doubtless think quackery ought to 
be put down and legitimate medicine protected. So think we, and so 
think the people; but whilst they (the corporations) would put down 
the genius of the country, and all who dared to act contrary to routine, 
confine the practice within certain bounds, cry down freedom of thought, 
punish with fine and imprisonment, and brand all as quacks who 
ventured to practise without paying the usual taxes, the people would 
throw open the profession to genius, cheapen medical education, enligh- 


ten the public mind, and make it capable of judging between the 
impostor and honest practitioner. 


One of the great wants of the age is cheap medical education and 
popular medical knowledge among the people. What matters it if 
twenty medical bills are framed by the very best meaning members of 
the Government, and the most stringent laws enacted to sustain the 
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monopoly, if it be not responded to by the feelings and wants of the 
people. 

Make it penal if you please, for any unlicensed practitioner of medi- 
cine to call himself by any of the names agreeably with the following 
clause, inserted in every one of the four bills now before Parliament, 
and in what what way would this effect it. 


‘‘Any Person who shall wilfully and falsely pretend to be, or take or use 
the Name or Title of a Physician, Doctor of Medicine, Licentiate in Medicine 
and Surgery, Bachelor-of Medicine, Surgeon, General Practitioner, or 
Apothecary, or any Name, Title, Addition, or Description, implying that he 
is registered under this Act, or that he is recognized by Law as a Physician, 
or Surgeon, or Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery, or a Practitioner in 
Medicine, or an Apothecary, shall, upon a summary Conviction for any such 
Offence, pay a Sum not exceeding Twenty Pounds, nor less than Five Pounds.” 


If the People believe in Homeopathic quackery, Botanic quackery, 
Mesmeric quackery, Hydropathic quackery, or any other of the so-called 
popular quackeries, which legitimate medicine seeks by legislative 
influence to put down, can such ridiculous attempts as these do it ? 
Can your laws prevent the skilful man from obtaining public confidence, 
or the people from employing him when the question of life or 
death is involved. Or is not the same man much more highly ho- 
nored in using the simple name held in respect by the people, tho’ 
ignorantly branded, it may be, by upstart folly. 


Herbalist, Medical Botanist, Unlicensed Homceopath, Unlicensed 
Hydropath, Mesmerist, Galvanist, &c. &c. Can your laws fine and 
imprison men for using these names which the public please to 
honor. Pshaw! Your bills are a farce; your corporations have outlived 
the wants of the age, and the people know it. 


“But,” it may be said by the members of our corporations, ‘we 
may not be able to prevent the spread of medical dissent, nor arrest 
unlicenced practice, but we can hold all Government appointments, 
the Army and Navy, the Courts of Law, Benefit Societies, and all the 
public bodies; here the law must protect us. Well, so be it, for the 
present the public have no desire to interfere; hold fast what you have 
and you will do well; it will be time enough for medical dissent to talk 
about this when it is ready to do it. 


“‘A sweeping, but effective remedy would be the application of the broad 
free-trade principle. Abolish all these monopolies, privileges and restrictions. 
Let every one practise upon those who wish him to practise upon them. The 
interference of the law makes the mischief, and that interference 1s as unwise 
and pernicious as it is in religion or in trade. There might still be the gui- 
dance to ascertain competency by examination, certificate and title. There 
might still be, or it might and should be strengthened, the check upon adul- 
terated drugs. And there might still be that restraint upon Improper 
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treatment which the courts of law afford to those who have been wantonly or 
ignorantly injured under the pretence of benefiting them. These three 
objects are evidently within the province of law, and it is very possible to 
secure them while all the rest is left free as the air.” 


Our excellent friend Mr. Thomas Duncombe’s bill is entitled “A 
bill to define the rights of the medical profession, and to protect the 
public from the abuses of medical corporations,” rather a curious misno- 
mer, seeing that that gentleman retains the privileges of the whole of 
the corporations intact. We beg pardon, however, not * the whole,’ 
only twenty of them, the Archbishop of Canterbury’s corporate body is 
excluded ;_ but why this is, we cannot tell, for we hold that the right of 
the Primate of all England is not only prior to those retained, but that 
it is based upon as good a reason. 


By grace Divine, the Archbishop grants diplomas to practise medi- 
cine; it came direct to him from the Church, and as the head of the 
Church he transmits it. 


Here however is a clause indicative of some little progress.— 

“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by and with the Advice of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, to extend the Right of giving Diplomas or Certifi- 
cates of Licence to practise the Medical and Surgical Art, to any new Medical 
Body, when the Members of such Body shall amount to Five Hundred or 
upwards, provided it can be proved that the foregoing examining Bodies do not 
provide Means to enable the Public to realize the Certainty that the Examina- 
tion by these Bodies tests sufficiently the Knowledge required for the safety of 
the Public; and the Diplomas or the Certificates given by the new examining 
Body shall be Evidence of the Qualifications required to be possessed by Persons 
to be registered under this Act, and Persons having the Certificate or the 
Diploma of such examining Body shall be registered under this Act, and shall 
have all the Privileges conferred by this Act.” 


It strikes us that five hundred respectable men united for the purpose 
of practising medicine agreeably with whatever views they may happen 
to hold, would give a sufficient guarantee in the fact of their existence, 
of their capacity so to do, and that society should be left to decide 
between their merits, rather than that they should be called upon to 
prove anything deficient in other bodies. To put bodies of men holding 
different views in this position, is to wage war against all experience, 
and,to keep up discord, confusion, and an appearance of superior know- 
ledge, where there should be equality of rights. 


There is another clause in Mr. Duncombe’s bill, to which we shall 
draw attention. It is this.— 


“After the First Day of January, One thousand, eight hundred and fifty- 
nine, no Person shall be entitled to recover any Charge in any Court of Law 
for any Medical or Surgical Advice, Attendance, or for the Performance of 
any Operation, or for any Medicine which he shall have both prescribed and 
supplied, except by a previous Agreement, or unless he shall prove upon the 
Trial that he is registered under this Act.’’ 

“ 
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We now conclude our remarks upon ‘the four “bills,” by saying 
that never in the history of legislation was there so much confusion 
manifested as at the present time upon this vexed question of Physic. 
And how should it be otherwise? for what in the name of common 
sense, has the Government to do with the question at all? Still we 
see, how, bit by bit, the rotten fabric of medical monopoly is giving way. 
A few years since and the licenced doctor reigned supreme, none doubted 
his right. 

In the earlier attempts that have been made to arrest the pro- 
gress of medical thought, no man was to be allowed to practise at all 
that was not licensed; this, which formed the principal feature in Mr. 
Headlam’s bill, has been entirely withdrawn; true it was that 
striking the clause out caused the greatest dismay. Still no bill was 
passed. Now we have four of them, and “please to observe,’’ 
unless the practitioner is in possession of the licence he cannot claim in 
a ‘‘court of law, except by previous agreement.” ‘This is a wrong 
which was not felt so long as the practice of medicine was confined ex- 
clusively to corporations, but now that it is no longer so, the “injustice” 
is clearly manifested. Mr. Duncombe endeavours to correct it in the 
best way he can, the wrong however, is so palpable that it cannot be 
passed over. A “previous agreement.” What a mockery of justice ; 
as if the necessity of the sick man for his medical attendant was not 
“agreement” sufficient. It is quite sufficient for the licenced practitioner, 
but not qguzte sufficient for the unlicenced. Enough however, for the pre- 
sent; we have said “great changes are seldom rapidly made, and the highest 
wisdom is to imitate nature.” We will wait therefore, upon her, with 
the conviction that these “bills” can neither retard the progress of 
medical liberty nor advance it. As one of the great necessities of the 
times, it is bevond the reach of party legislation. 


Boox RECEIVED.—“A FEW. REMARKS ON Mepicat Proeress, addres- 
sed to the National Association for the promotion of Social Science,” 
by Joun Stepuens. pp. 24. | 

This is an excellent compilation from various authors, in favour of 
Medical Botany, which Mr. Stephens has evidently been at some pains - 
to collect. We believe the committee of the Public Health department 
of the National Association, refused to read it; for what reason we 
have not been able to learn; it evidences however, a great want of 
liberality on the part of the Association, which will go far to mar the 
objects it has in view, viz.—‘ promotion of information on the great 
social problems of the day,” amongst which Mepicine confessedly 
stands pre-eminent. 

We recommend Mr. Stephens’ pamphlet to the favourable notice of 
our readers. 
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INDISCRIMINATE SALE OF POISONS. 


A member of the late medical reform deputation to Lord Derby, was 
asked some questions by the Noble Lord respecting the Sale of Poisons 
bill; when from spite or ignorance, he confessed that he knew nothing 
whatever of the matter Now, mark the consistency of these so-called 
medical reformers ; it matters nothing to them that lives are annually 
sacrificed from the indiscriminate sale of poisonous drugs by ignorant 
shopkeepers, and the facility with which evil-disposed persons and 
suicidal maniacs may obtain the means of destroying life, it does not 
concern them that men keeping small grocery and chandlers’ stores, 
_ have full liberty to sell an ounce of arsenic with a tallow candle, or a 
quantity of opium as easily as a pound of sugar. No! with this they 
have nothing to do; they only want reform which will preserve to them 
the privileges of their rotten and senile corporations and punish all those 
with fine and imprisonment, who dare to practise medicine contrary to 
themselves, or who oppose the decisions of their despotic councils. It 
is said ‘“‘whom the Gods mean to destroy, they first make mad,” and if 
this rule be absolute, then the corporations are fast hurrying to their 
end, for their deputations are undoubtedly mad, if they labour under the 
delusive impression that the legislature would grant the right to 
monopolize the practice of medicine; or that the people would quietly 
submit to such a monopoly, calculated as it is to destroy their liberty of 
choice of a medical attendant. 


Let our readers peruse the following statement, copied from*the 
Stamford Mercury, and we think they will agree with us, that if reform 
is wanted, it surely ought to be applied to the redress of real evils, such 
as are here mentioned. 

A “Lavupanum Disrrict.”’—It has always been understood that Hol- 
beach is a great “laudanum district,’’ and as might be expected, the drug 
is sold in immense quantities, not only by our druggists, but by almost 
every little country shopkeeper and general dealer in the neighbourhood ; 
and that there are so few deaths known to be caused by its use is some- 
thing surprising. Judging from a single druggist’s weekly return of 
retail sales shown to us the other day, we think we are within the mark 
in estimating the amount of money spent by the working classes in this 
parish (though they are by no means the only consumers) in laudanum 
_and opium at not less than £700 or £800 a year.” 

Such indiscriminate vending of opium ought to be abolished at once 
and for ever; for how can we.wonder at the astonishing amount of mor- 
tality among the infant population of these manufacturing districts, 
when it is well known that most of the laudanum there sold is used to 
lull children to sleep (often the sleep of death) while the mothers are 
‘away at the factory. The paragraph just quoted expresses surprise 
that so few deaths are knows to be caused by its use; it is easily ex- 
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plained; the process of this species of murder is slow, the health of the 
infant is gradually undermined by repeated doses, until it dies of atrophy 
or mesenteric disease, or otherwise succumbs to the ordinary diseases of 
childhood, which it would like most children, have lived through, had 
its little body not been broken down by poison and neglect. 


And now while the whole of the medical profession are snarling like 
a pack of dogs about their righ/s, and the table of the House of Com- 
mons is inundated with their trashy “bills,” grievous wrongs are being. 
inflicted on the public almost daily, by the ignorance of petty shop- 
keepers in retailing drugs about which they do not understand even the . 
physical differences. Lately at Guisborough, in Yorkshire, aman of 
the name of Story took a shop for the sale of groceries, draperies, and 
drugs; the man candidly confessed he knew nothing whatever of drugs, 
yet he continued to sell them, little dreaming of the sword which was 
hanging over his head. On the 28th of April last, a servant girl, who 
was suffering from diarrhea, sent to Mr. Story for half an ounce of 
rhubarb, who supplied the messenger with half an ounce of pow- 
dered opium, being all he had in the bottle. Now as our readers well 
know, rhubarb is of a bright yellow, but opium is.of a dark brown 
colour, and in spite of the girl remarking that it was a curious colour 
for rhubarb, he persisted that it was right, for the bottle was marked . 
Pulv:, Opii. Ture: opt: and he seeing the ‘Turc:’ could not conceive 
that anything else came from Turkey but rhubarb. The poor girl, not 
without some doubts of the correctness of the powder, took a tea-spoon- 
ful (30 grains), ;and as might be expected, died the same night. Story - 
of course awaits his trial for manslaughter, but will the punishment of 
this ignorant man prevent other shopkeepers from vending the same 
drug whenever it is asked for, or possibly, from making similar 
fatal mistakes? Decidedly not; therefore we say let reform begin | 
where it is most needed, and instead of haggling for corporate rights, 
popularize medical knowledge, and thus deal a death-blow at once to 
Ignorance and Quackery. 





CASE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 


Curgp at tHe Ecuectic Instiruts, Great Russeii St., BLoomssury, 
LONDON. 


Mrs. P., aged 41, placed herself under our care in the beginning 
of February last ; aniag previously been a sufferer from rheumatism 
for thirteen years, during which ‘period she had tried the various sys- 
tems of medicine, without obtaining aught but temporary relief. This. 
was a-case in which all the joints of the body were more or less affec- 
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ted, being subject to periodical swellings, and always attended with 
great heat and pain, more especially at night. Twice it had passed 
into the acute form, and by the antiphlogistic (lowering) treatment 
then adopted, there is reason to fear the heart is permanently affec- 
ted. This patient had taken in turn, opium, cod-liver oil, turpentine, 
guaiacum, iodide of potass, and mercury, of the old school; and the 
Homeopathic preparation of mercury, arnica, rhus, aconite, antimony, 
sulphur, phosphorus and nux-vomica, and all failed. ‘The Hydropathic 
treatment was also a failure. We however, began treatment with full 
confidence of being able to benefit our patient, and first ordered a vapour 
bath every alternate night, at the same time raising the system by a 
course of tonics, consisting of barberry-bark and golden seal, in combi- 
nation with the well-known composition powder; she also took a pill | 
composed of podophyllin, one grain, bloodroot, one grain, leptandrin, 
one and a half grains, and ext: henbane, one grain, every night after 
the bath. This treatment was continued for sixteen days, when the 
baths were reduced to one every third day, and the following mixture 
was given. ‘Tincture of cimicifugin, six drachms, tincture of xanthox- 
ylin, one ounce, tincture of lobelia, two drachms, water, twelve ounces, 
Of this the patient took two table-spoonfuls every five hours. We 
had long been aware of the beneficial effect of this mixture in such 
cases, and here we were not disappointed, fer its effect was almost in- 
stantaneous, no doubt partly owing to the purification the system had 
undergone by the use of the baths, and the restoration by the pills 
(which we should mention were continued at intervals throughout the 
treatment) of the healthy action of the liver. In six weeks the patient 
was perfectly free from pain, and her health quite restored ; but the de- 
formity of the joints which always accompanies these cases still remains, 
and will always. Up to the present time she has not had even the 
slightest symptom of a return of her familiar disease, and we may reason- 
ably hope that with ordinary care, she will escape any future attacks. 


LIBERTY IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


The most accomplished physicians, so far as education is concerned, 
would only be too glad to commence practice by yielding to the common 
-eustom of supplying the medicines prescribed; while, on the other hand, 
they would slowly effect a beneficial change, by pointing out and evin- 
cing their inclination for the more rational system of being paid for 
advice instead of medicines.. Now, between the guinea fee of the physi- 
cian and the mere charges for medicine of the general practitioner, no 
intermediate rates of remuneration are recognized; whereas patients are 
willing to give guinea fees only to already celebrated physicians. Conse- 
quently, young physicians, however highly educated and skilful, have no 
chance beside the man who, by simply charging for his medicine, can 
virtually reduce his fees to-whatever minimum he pleases; and thus, in 
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the words of Dr. Amott, ‘well-educated physicians, owing to the difficulties 
there are in the wav of practising with the denomination of physician, under 
the bye-laws of the College, have joined the inferior bodies, and the prospect 
is that before long the body called physicians will wear out.” This statement 
was made in 1834; how far it has been justified may be proved by the fact, 
that out of the 11,969 qualifications to practice granted in the United Kingdom 
during the last ten years, only 181 have been granted by the London College 
of Physicians. There are other reasons why the method and rate of remune- 
ration to be adopted should be left entirely to the discretion of the physician 
himself. In small villages, where there is no one competent either to read a 
prescription or to make it up when read, it is absolutely essential that the 
functions of both physician and apothecary be discharged by one and the 
same person.—Westnunster Review. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


As all opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds himself 
responsible for none. 


To the Editor of the Ectectic Mepican JouRNAL. 

Sir, 

In perusing your Journal, it gives me great satisfaction to observe 
the facility with which scientific men can demonstrate to the public im- 
provements in the various branches of Medical Science. I would call 
the attention of your readers to the vast importance of the Eclectie 
treatment in the cure of disease, proved from many years’ practical 
experience. I should be glad if the Medical Profession would give this 
their serious attention. I must say that within the last fifteen or twenty 
years we have seen many and great improvements, particularly in Elec- 
trical science, nevertheless we cannot help admitting that the veil which 
hides from our view some of the most important operations of nature, is 
but half uplifted. The discovery of the Electro-Chemical, Galvanic, In- 
fusing, and other Baths, and the changes they produce on the animal 
economy, the next generation will know better than the present how to 
appreciate. The late lamented Dr. Golding Bird, with his usual modesty 
and candour, did not hesitate to acknowiedge the benefit derived from 
the electric forces, and I cannot for a moment doubt that the vast strides 
making in this branch of science will in a very short time prove it to 
be one of the highest, if not altogether above any other known remedy - 
for disease 

I would say a word on the application of Medical Galvanism. I 
believe there is no remedy so harmless, yet so efticacious when properly 
directed. It is a boon to the public that Institutions like your Establish- 
ment and Dr. Caplin’s, in London, also the Medical, Galvanic, and Bath 
Establishment, in Leeds, already exist, where the application of galvanism 
in combination with medicated vapour, promises to do much towards the 
eradication of certain’ forms of disease, and assist the onward march of 
true medical reform. 

Wishing every success may attend your efforts— 

I remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
Leeds. W. D. BELLHOUSE. 
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SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF A CASE OF DIABETES. 


Dewsbury, May 13, 1858. 


To the Editor of the Ecurcric Mepicat JourNat. 
Sir, , 

It is with much pleasure that I observe the onward progress of Rational 
Medical Reform, which must no doubt in a great measure be attributed to_ 
your unflinching advocacy of Medical Botany. ‘This pleasure has of late been 
much enhanced by observing the striking superiority of simple vegetable 
remedies in cases of disease which have been given up to die under the 
Allopathic treatment. But I do not think we should call our remedies 
simple, seeing that they effect such important results; it is true they exist in 
great abundance, and generally in places where they are most needed, so 
that it seems as though the Great Author of their existence and ours 
had anticipated the wants of man in his times of sickness and sorrow, by 

placing the antidotes within his reach. 


I am glad to see the great men of the day taking up the subject. I 
observe in No. 4 of the Eclectic Journal ; Sir John Forbes, one of Her 
Majesty’s Physicians, tells us that “the great want of the age is a knowledge of 
the prevention of disease in households and in the individuals constituting 
households ;’”’ thanks to Sir John; not that the truth is any truer than it was 
from Samuel Thomson, but a sentence from a Sir John, or any man of wealth, 
is much thought of by those who only use their thoughts when great men 
talk; while the same idea advanced by a labouring man would receive very 
little if any consideration. 


Our members have lately effected a remarkable cure, the particulars of 
which I will now proceed tostate. J. Buckley, a member of one of the Odd- 
Fellows’ lodges of Dewsbury, had been suffering for 12 years from Diabetes ; 
he had been under most of the Doctors in Leeds and Dewsbury, from whom 
he received no benefit. He then applied, in January last, to one of our most 
noted physicians, who told him he had no medicine that would do him good; 
but instead gave him a note; not to a drug shop, but to a butcher’s shop, for 
6lbs. of beef, saying it wonld do him more good than all his medicine. The 
poor man, very thankful for the bolus, but much concerned for his disease, 
applied to his lodge doctor, who told him that he suffered from broken wind, 
and he could do him no good. The poor man left his lodge doctor, not with 
broken wind, but with something more like a broken heart, and applied to 
our society on the 9th of January. After examining his symptoms, we 
concluded it was a confirmed case of Diabetes. Your first No. of the Eclectic 
Journal, containing the treatment of Diabetes, being in our possession, we 
resolved to follow the instructions. The poor man put himself entirely 
under our treatment, being at the time doubtful whether the lodge would allow 

- him the benefits. We wrote to his lodge,stating that we possessed a remedy, 
if they would allow us fo treat him, which was granted, likewise sick-pay, and 
we take this opportunity of giving our thanks to its members, seeing that. 
they are actuated by more benevolence than many other lodges; it has 
proved a saving of life to our patient, and of money to the lodge. 


I was highly gratified by the action of the Bran Bread; it kept the 
bowels regulated without the necessity of administering purgative medicines.. 
Our patient had been troubled with an enlargement just at the short ribs,. 
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attended with much pain, so that he could neither stand nor sit upright, but 
after the sixth vapour bath he entirely lost that enlargement, likewise the 
pain. From this time he improved fast, and his water began to decrease in 
quantity, and to lose its peculiar sweetness. Previous to undergoing our 
treatment, he passed urine in more or less quantity every hour, but now it is 
reduced to four or five times a day. His drink during the whole of the 
treatment was strong composition tea, with an equal portion of new milk, and 
occasionally an egg beaten up in it. His food, bran bread, with lean beef or 
mutton, or broiled fish. Heis now a better man than he has been for years. 


I should have sent an account before, but we thought we had better 
wait to see if any of his old symptoms returned, which they have not up to 
the present time. He has now resumed his work about seven weeks. ‘Time 
alone can tell whether the cure will be permanent. 


I remain, Yours respectfully, 
SAMUEL RICHARDS. 
On behalf of the Dewsbury Botanic Society 


ECLECTICISM AND MEDICAL BOTANY. 


To the Editor of the Ecuncric Mrpicat JourNat. 
Sir, 

In justice to my opinion and the system I so much admire, I cannot 
rest without replying to your defence of “ vegetable poisons.’’ Your motto 
is ‘‘prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” It is mine also, and I 
would willingly give way if I could see that I was wrong, and think no less 
of myself, but feel thankful for being put right. This is the last time I shall 
trouble you, for all I can say or write on the subject will be found here, and 
what objections I have, I will make them as brief as possible. Let us then 
see how far your arguments for the use of vegetable poisons agrée with 
reason. What Linnzus says only proves the instinct of animals reject that 
which is loathsome and poisonous, and that what is wholesome to one may be 
poisonous to another, but this proves nothing in favour of the use of poisons 
as medicine. In the case in which strychnine was found so long after death, 
you say ‘could I not see that the residue remained as entire as if it had been 
corked up in a bottle.” If this were true, the same result would have hap- 
pened in Cook’s case, for it was declared that he died by strychnine, which 
was not found. Palmer, however, paid the penalty. So much for conjecture. 
_ Again you say “substances of the most simple kind contain poisonous 
qualities; the potatoe, barley, bitter almond, and the wild cherry bark, 
although harmless in their natural state.’’ I contend that this is the state 
in which all things should be taken, for the stemach is the best chemist, and 
is able to extract from simples whatever is necessary to sustain life in health ~ 
or disease, and it must be prqved that ‘simples’ yield their poisonous proper- 
ties in the stomach before I change my opinion. Samuel Thomson says 
‘“‘that which will kill a healthy man can never cure a sick one,” and so say 
I, for this to me is sound philosophy, but you say “‘it was conceived without 
knowledge, and transmitted without experience.” Samuel Thomsen is dead, 
and is worthy of admiration for founding the system which has proved an 
inestimable blessing to humanity; but to be candid, I hardly think it fair 
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‘that he should be the only one named in your defence, for Drs. Skelton and 
Coffin happen to teach the same doctrines. The eighteenth proposition of 
the Adviser says “all experience teaches us, particularly the experience 
connected with human life, that mineral substances taken into the body, as 
well as poisonous vegetable ones, whether by accident or design, as food 
or medicine, tend to disorganize and destroy life, some immediately, others 
again, remotely, all however, are injurious in a greater or less degree.” 
What does this mean? Has Dr. Skelton too, taught this without knowledge ? 
if not, why has this change taken place? I think it strange that the task of 
criticizing this should be left to one so little known among you, and possibly 
as little cared for, and almost begin to lose hope, fearing a question of such 
Interest should remain unanswered, but I have been encouraged by receiving 


a communicatiou from Mr. F. Pratt, of London, concurring in my opinion, 
for which I heartily thank him. 


In conclusion, I can only say that I protest against poisons, both 
internally and externally, and contend that they are not safe with the most 
skilful, and the man that uses them incurs a responsibility which all good 
men feel. You presume I don’t object to ‘‘alcohol in tinctures ;’’ allow me 
to tell you that [ am simply a working man, but having studied the system for 
nearly ten years, and practised it with success, I fancy I know something of 
its merits. I delight in medicine, particularly in medical botany, and in 
seeking to gain what knowledge I can, desire not to be at enmity with those 
who differ from me, and wish them God speed. 


Please accept my respects, and allow me to subscribe myself 
_ Yours truly, 


| THOMAS HILL. 
85, Oxford-street, Preston. 


- We insert Mr. Hill’s communication with but little hope or even 
desire of changing his opinions. Experience is the best schoolmaster, 
and we leave the matter to time and it. or the sake of our readers 
however, we shall make a few comments upon it. 


Mr. Hill says Linnzus’s remarks upon animals and their instinctive re- 
gard for certain kinds of poisons, prove nothing in favour of the use of 
poison asmedicine. Wedid notintend it to do so, but simply gave the 
fact to prove Mr. Hill’s views regarding their universal rejection to be 
jneorrect. If it is worth nothing to him, still it is a fact which it will 
do him no harm to know, ‘But there was no strychnine found in the 
stomach of Cook, (says Mr. Hill) for whom Palmer paid the penalty. 
So much for conjecture”” We beg to assure Mr. Hill that there was 
no “conjecture” in the matter. That Cook swallowed the poison there 
was no doubt, and why then it was not found in substance in the sto- 
mach was simply because it had all been assimilated, traces having 
been found in the blood, if it had not been, it must have been found. 
“The stomach, I contend, is the best chemist,” says Mr. Hill, and is 
able to extract whatever is tecessary to sustain life, cither in health or 
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disease.’ ‘This is true in one sense and false in another. A healthy 
stomach is a good chemist, and can assimilate food; in disease, it is a 
very bad chemist, Dyspeptic patients chemically change the very best — 
kinds of food into poison, and in certain forms of disease no food of 
any kind can be assimilated. Doubtless there are conditions of disease 
where volume or quantity is far preferable to small doses, but even in 
these it is the active principle of the medicine that effects the cure. 
We know that disease can be acted upon through the nerves, by exter- 
nal applications either of water, galvanism, or animal magnetism ; so 
also it can be acted upon through the nerves of the stomach, by medi- 
cines (vegetable poisons if you please) that in bulk or quantities such as 
have been, and are too often employed, prove destructive to life, but this 
is no argument against them, it only shews their abuse or improper 
use. Vegetable poisons or substances that destroy healthy life, properly 
employed, become the agents of restoring the diseased body to health. 

We know it is the custom of some of the Indian tribes to prepare the 
WOORA or OURA, (a most virulent vegetable poison) with which they tip 
the ends of their arrows when they go to war, whilst another of their - 
customs is to take a second vegetable poison with them equally as power- 
ful, as an antidote. The latter, if given within a certain time after 
receiving the poisoned arrow, counteracts its influence and saves the 
life. We see in this fact that whilst one poison becomes the destroyer 
of healthy life, another is made the recuperator, or saviour of diseased 
life. In certain specific forms of disease therefore, where the blood is 
in a poisoned state, the vegetable poison cures by chemically changing 
its condition. ‘That which will kill a healthy man can never cure a 
sick one.” “This to me,’ Mr. Hill says “is sound philosophy, not 
only taught by Samuel Thomson, but by Drs. Coffin and Skelton.” 
No teaching can make that which is false true, and we hesitate not to 
say that this philosophy of Mr. Hill’s is false, even though: taught by 
Drs. Thomson, Coffin, and Skelton. 

Vegetable poisons properly understood, aria properly used, are not 
only not destructive, but curative, and however much’some men may 
protest against their use, it cannot alter the truth. Without wishing 
therefore, to influence Mr. Hills opinions, we may nevertheless say 
that we hope he does not believe himself incapable of receiving more 
knowledge upon the subject of “ Medical Botany,”’ which he tells us it 
is his delight to study and practise. What we want is more enlarged 
views of the natural economy in its applicability to disease, nor shall we 
encourage the stupid man-worship which has hitherto led men blindfold 
from the true study of Medical Science. (Ep. E.M.J.) 





Edited by Jonn SxeLton, M.D., M.R.C.S., and Published by WILLIAM nonyne 
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PROGRESS OF MEDICAL LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 
oo Siestticn and prejudice hie hitherto been the supporters of gautision, and — 


despotism. Enquiry and the improvement of the human mind are now shaking to 
the centre those bulwarks that have so long held mankind in bondage.” 


.We promised in our article entitled “Schisms and ‘Isms’ in the last , 
number of the ‘Medical Journal,” to consider the subject of Medical. 
Liberty more fully in this, and agreeable to that promise, shall now 
endeavour to fulfil it. 


“Medical Liberty’ is _the only guarantee society can have for 
Medical Security, and t 
corporate medical bodi 


orts that are being made by the numerous 





England, Ireland and Scotland cannot 


possibly do other than end in disappointment and dissatisfaction, and 
that simply because private interests combined : with monopoly are 
incompatible with the public welfare. In order properly to understand 
our subject and the objects at which we aim, it will be necessary for us 
to revert to the days of medical despotism in America, and of this let 
us be assured, that wherever despotism is found, it is always accompa- 
nied with Ignorance, Superstition and Prejudice; they are triplets, — 
affected by the same sympathies, governed by the same conditions, and 
the one can only be removed by the removal of the other. The 
thorough master of a work must know not. only how to do it, but the 





value of his labour, and the time it will take to accomplish it. We stated 
in our last number that whilst the medical “schisms and ’isms” of our age 
had neither interest nor feeling in favour of medical liberty, that they 
were nevertheless effecting the object remotely, i.e., each man séeking 
to win a position for himself, weakened the opposing forces, without 
even understanding to what end the purposes of his labours were 
directed. We find no fault with this, nor do we mention it but with 
the desire to point. out the weak points of medical dissent, and if 
possible, to organize, or put it into working order. 


A half century halt sbarvely passed since medicine was one huge 
_™mass of corruption. It was a priesthood i in every sense of the word. 
Confined to corporations, it practised by rule, and possessed of all 
power, anathematized and prosecuted every man who presumed to doubt 
its infallibility Europe and América wére alike citcumstancéd, and 


gotea evo 


fioteends. of lives were annually sacrificed to this monster infatuation, 


Our excellent friend, Mr. Frogget, of Nottingham, has very truly 
dépicted’ this’ darkness iif thé doetor of © half a éentary ago, in tthe 
Sosceu along , 


Ve 


“They call me Doctor Purge’em, 
Yr m Jegally protected, 

I give em draughts and urge ‘em 

To take “em as directed. 





When ‘they’ re sick I visit ’ em, - 
And ‘pocket all their rhino, 

And kill most or cure the indst’ 
Fill be a if I RHOW! | 


I never “give patients up, 
And say I cannét cure ‘em? 
For kill or ctre’s all a etnias 

Of this I can assure ‘em. 


When they’re sick I visit em 
And order pills and: ‘potion, 

But kil most or cure. the Most; 
T ha’n’t ‘the slightest : notion. 
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I bleed all and blister all, & 
And if the system fails then, 3 

Or kill most or cure the most, 
Dead folk can tell no tales then. 


When they're dead I visit ’em, 
And to their graves hurry ’em, 

So kill most or cure the most, 
There’s plenty to bury ’em.” 


This state of things it is true, is modified to'a certain extent in 
England, but still the faith in legitimate or licensed medicine is the 
general rule. Medical dissent has done something to break it Up ; 
there remains however, much more to be done. 


Ninety-eight years ago, in the year of our Pork 1760, Samuel 
Thomson, of America, was born. At the age of twenty-one he 
married, and soon experienced the dangers and difficulties arising from 
ignorance in bringing up a young family. Sickness impoverished 
and kept him in misery. Wife and children, one after another, 
endured the torture and suffering, not of disease alone, but of the mal- 
treatment which was the fashion of the age. How to-escape it was the 
great study of Thomson’s life. Of his difficulties, persecutions and 
prosecutions, we shall say ‘nothing, but simply observe that having tried 
many simple vegetable remedies with the greatest success in his own 
family, he had then % moral courage to help his neighbours, and 
from the good ‘he accomplished in this way, his labours became in 
‘demand, “ | . . 3 

Standing ‘alone for years, with bat few to sympathize with him, 
this ‘poor man laid the foundation out of which has grown the medical — 
freedom of America. He suffered imprisonment, bore the oppression 
and contumely of the great and the scoffs of the ignorant poor, but 
the truth carried him safely through. 





The first. Reform Medical Journal published in America, was called 
the*Thomsonian Recorder,’ and bears date 1832. At this time Samuel 
Thomson had numbered seventy-two years, It was edited by Thomas 
Hersey. ‘For the last thirty years” says the writer, “there has been 
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Se continuing effort in the United States press, ‘to destroy alike both 
Thomson and his system. ' Why is this? The reason is plain. Jt is 
the influence of the Faculty.” ‘Co counteract this influence, a convention 
was called in December’ of the same year. Somewhat anterior to this 
time, Samuel Thomson had established throughout the States, “friendly 
Medico-Botanic Societies,” for the purpose of practising his system 
in families. These societies purchased what was called “‘A right” of 
practice, not that it was necessary according to the United States’ 
laws, but simply in consideration of” the great work Thomson 
had done, and by way also of remuneration. Up to the time of 
holding the convention already named, few’or none but the very poorest 
and despised had. embraced Thomsonianism, but now it received an, 
impetus. beyond even conception, and great numbers of “rights” were 
sold annually, for several years. These “rights,” as we have said, were: 
not legal, but public opinion, in opposition to the monopoly of the 
regular practitioners, gave a prestige to them. 


The Thomsonian Recorder has undergone several mutations from the 
year 1832 up to the present time. Its original name was changed, in 
1838, to Botanico Medical Recorder ; in 1850, to Physo-Medical Recor- 
der ; and subsequently to Physio- Medical Reformer... Up to 1889 how- 
ever, the numerous “Rights” of practice sold, aided by the ‘“ Recorder,” 
popular lectures, petitions, &c., had created such a change in 
opinion, that the legislature of Ohio granted, March 6th, 1839, a charter 
of incorporation for teaching the “principles: of Medical Reform.” . It 
was named the Botanic MepicaL CoLtiece oF Onto. 


We shall not enlarge upon the subject in our present article, but 
ee obserye that from the time that Samuel Thomson commenced 
his labours, up to the date of the first charter, nearly half a century had 
passed’ Only seven ‘years of that time, ho r, were required to 
obtain the first charter after the establishm f the ‘ Recorder.” 
Such is the power of the press. At the present time the medical 
liberty of America is as complete as her religious liberty. 









“In the retrospect now given, we see the ‘course of events that prece- 
ded the establishment of the first charter, and propose to follow exactly, 
the same path. We therefore propose to issue in December next, 
Medical Dreromas to all practitioners who, a agreeably to the rules 
of thé ‘* Eclectic Medical Society,’ are prepared to receive them... True; 
these Diplomas will not be legal, nor will their cost exceed the means of 
the most humble ; if, however, seven years were sufficient to obtain the 
first charter from the United States* legislature, who can doubt but it 
will do the same for us. ‘The means:must be adopted, and here they are, 
The ‘‘ Eclectic Medical Society” grants its diplomas to every, man in prac- 
tice who can give evidence of his ‘capacity to do the work which he has 
undertaken; not as the end’ of his labours, but simply a asa means to: an 
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end. The first reform medical charter granted in America was suc- 
ceeded by a school of medicine, hence the improvements that. have, since 
made reform medicine what it is. It began however, at. the 
beginning, and progressed to its present state. To all, therefore, who 
desire steadily to carry out this great work with us, we wouldsay be not 
deceived by “medical bills,” nor imagine that medical liberty can be 
obtained without labour. Whatever is valuable must be struggled. for, 
and he only who is prepared to labour can hope towin. All,, therefore, 
who desire to receive Diplomas, will, if members of the Sacibty, send 
their contributions without delay, and those who are not members, but 
who desire to become such, will do well to take adveptage of the present 
opportunity. ' 


‘Know ye not who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 


‘ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No. 6.—MYRICA CERIFERA. 


Bayberru.—the bark and waz. 


Nar: Orpor.—Myricacew. Sex: Sysrem.—Diecie Tetrandria. 


History.—Bayberry isia native of the United States, where it is also 
known by the names of wax-berry, wax-myrtle, etc. It grows in 
nearly all damp places, but is obtained in the greatest abundance from 
the State of New Jersey... The flowers make their appearance in May, 
_ before the leaves are fully expanded, The bayberry-tree bears clusters 
of berries, at first, green, but which afterwards become white. 






PuystcaL Properries.—The bark of the root is the part used in 
medicine, and is collected late in the autumn; the root is cleaned, and 
then while fresh, pounded with wooden hammers to separate the bark, 
which is dried without exposure to a moist atmosphere, and preserved 
in dark places, The best mode of preparation is that adopted by the 
community of Shakers, who after well drying, pound the bark into 
small pieces, and then by means of hydraulic presses, form it into flat 
cakes, which are cut up into squares of various weights, covered neatly 
_ with paper and sent into the market. The bark thus prepared is in 
“irregular pieces and of a fawn colour, having very little odour. Should 
a little of the dust get into the nostrils, it causes violent sneezing with a 
great sense of heat. 


‘The berries consist of a hard stone- like husk, enclosing a kernel . 
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the husk is studded on the outside with small black grains resembling 
gunpowder, over which is a crust of dry wax of a greenish colour, fitted 
to the grains, and giving a granulated appearance to the surface of the 
fruit. The bayberry or myrtle wax is more brittle, and at the same 
time more unctuous to the touch than bee’s-wax ; it has a very slight 
odour and a bitterish taste. | 3 | 


CuemicaL Propertres.—The bark has not yet undergone thorough 
analysis, but it contains tannin and gallic acid ; it yields its stimulating 
principle to alcohol, and its astringent principle to water. The wax is 
insoluble in water, scarcely soluble in cold alcohol, but entirely so in 
boiling alcohol. One hundred parts of wax contain eigh'y-seven parts 
of cerin and thirteen of myricin. The wax, boiled with ether, may be 
obtained colourless as the liquid cools, while the ether holds the green 


matier in solution. A bushel of bayberries will yield about four pounds 
of wax. 


Propertizs AND Usrs.—Bayberry bark is astringent and stimulant, 
and in large doses sometimes acts as an emetic. It is successfuily 
employed in scurvy, diarrhoea, dysentery, scrofula, jaundice, and other 
diseases where astringent stimulants are indicated. The fine powder of 
the bark, in combination with blood-root, forms an excellent application 
to indolent ulcers, and is of immense benefit employed as a snuff in 
mucous polypus of the nose. Combined with powdered slippery elm 
bark, it forms a good poultice for scrofulous tumours or ulcers. The 
decoction of the bark is very beneficial as a gargle in sore throat, and 
as a wash in the thrush of infants, aud may also be used with advantage 
as.a wash for. tender, spongy, and bleeding gums, ulcers, and some 
affections of the scalp, It is of service used as an ipjeetion in leucorr- 
heea and fistula. 


The bayberry. wax.is astringent and slightly narcotic, and has been 
employed internally in typhoid dysentery. Its principal use is in the 
form of plaster applied to scrofulous and other ulcers. 

Dose.— Of the powdered bark, from twenty to thirty grains; of the 
decoction, from two to four fluid ounces; of the wax, one drachm, 








“ MYRICIN. | 
Dried alcoholic extract of Bayderry-bark. 


Preparation.— Make a saturated tincture of bayberry-bark, filter,,. 
distil off a portion of the alcohol, evaporate the remainder by means of 
a water or sand bath, until the mass is of a semi-fluid or syrupy consis- 
tence, then spread it in thin layers on glass or porcelain plates, and 
allow it to dry by spontaneous evaporation, which process will require 
frem fourteen to twenty-one days. 
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Myricin may also be prepared in the same manner as podophyllin, but. 
the yield is much less, moreover, a great portion of the astringency is 
taken up by the water, and the Myricin then possesses merely stimulant 
properties, with but very slight astringency. 


Cuemican aNp PuysicsLt Pxorerties.—Myricin, as found in the 
shops, is a light greyish-brown powder. with a peculiar spicy smell, and 
a bitterish and somewhat astringent taste, with some degree of pungen- 
ey, which is rather persistent in its character. It is soluble in alcohol, 
partially soluble in ether, and its astringency is taken up by water, the 
rest being insoluble in that liquid. Sulphate of iron forms a black inky. 
liquid with the water in which myricin has been agitated. It is pertect- 
ly soluble in water to which ammonia has been added. 


Peoperties AND Usrs.—Myricin is stimulant and astringent, and 
may be used. very advantageously in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery, 
and in the colliquative diarrhea of phthisis; it is of great service in 
scarlatina, using at the same time a decoction of the bark as a gargle for 
the throat. It is also a very useful remedy in aphthous affections, both 
given internally and applied locally. It will be found very useful in 
catarrhal affeciions and headache. In combination with leptandrin it is, 
of great use in jaundice, aud may also be used with the cranesbill in 
some cases of cholera. 


Dose.—From two to ten grains, which may be repeated as often as 
necessary. 
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MEDICAL REFORM. 


as 


The following wretched effusion appeared in the Carlisle Examiner, 
of June 15th. We give it as a sample of the legally qualified medical 
mind thrown upon the country annually by the Medical Corporations. 


“MEDICAL REFORM.—SUPPRESSION OF QUACKS AND 
QUACKERY. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN CUMBERLAND. 


Gentlemen,—The Daily News of Tuesday, May 25th, says—‘Among the 
minor evils which aff ct suciety, is the present state of the medical profession, 
To a person totaliy unacquainted with the difficulties of the case, there would 
appear but one grand consideration governing all legislation on the question, 
and that is the interest of the public. Wuatever system will provide the 
public with a body of well-educated, scientific practitioners in medicine and 
surgery, and secure them from the evil of pretentious quackery, that must be 
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thé’ best system, and ought to be adopted. ‘The rich and the ediedted hav 
little difficulty in distinguishing between the skilled physician or surgeon ant 


the quack. It is the poor and ignorant who require that information which is: 


to constitute their protection, and it is little to the credit of the great medical. 
corporations that they do not co-operate to place the profession upon a footing 
which shall be satisfactory to the public and consistént with the only rights 
and eminence which they ought to desire to retain. We are farfrom desiring 
to see these corporations. destroyed, or their due weight in the social system 
refused them., They comprise among their members men who, in_ their 
individual character, are the most eminent. in their calling. Skilled them- 
selves, they ate the best judges of skill in others, and best entitled, therefore, 
to define the qualifications and conditions which will entitle others to enter 
upon the practice of medi¢ine.’ Now that’ Mr. Cooper has introduced his 
Medical Reform (or rather Registration) Bill into parliament, is it possible to 
arouse the members of our profession to a sense of their incumbent duty, to 
themselves and the public by getting him to insert a clause in it to effect the 
punishment and extermination of all the hordes of quacks in the country ? It 
ought to be borne in mind that the suppression of quackery constitutes the 
very first and essential principle of medial reform, and unless this be at once 
achieved, all Medical Reform Bills will ever be totally unavailing. I often 
wonder if her Majesty be fully aware of the unparallelled extent and mischie- 
vous effects of quackery in this country. Ifthe government choese to keep 
our be'oved Sovereign in ufter ignorance of the circumstances, they themselves, 
at all events, are not uvacquainted with the fact, since they have contrived to 
drive a trade at the rate of £100,000 a-year in the sale of quaek or patent 
medicines, by. which we are.told, they realize a net, profit of £30,000. Ist 
likely, then, that government will ever attempt to suppress quackery so long 
__ as they can make such a profitable business of it? Who then, must set about 
_ the accomplishment of the business? The members of the medical profession, 

Isuppose. The Editor of the ‘Medical.Circular,’ (Jan. 6th, of this year) has 
given us a nice specimen of the amount and kind of quackery in his remarks 
on Palk’s case of child poisoning; but in addition to what he has therein 
stated, he might have included not only druggists, but grocer-druggists, 
Coffinites, ignorant and uneducated female accoucheurs, quack dentists, 
deafness-curers, and specific curers of all the ills to which flesh is heir. . I 


presume that the number of quacks of’ every country, school, kind, and 


pedigree, now practising their unlawful and unhallowed avocations throughout 
England and Wales cannot be less than'60,000! Is it not high time, then, 
that medical men were bestirring themselves, and endeavouring to get 
Mr. Cooper to insert a prohibitory clause in his Bill to suppress and to 
exterminate quackery in this country? Let this be done without delay, and 
a clause similar to the following be inserted in Mr. Cooper’s Bill :—‘That it 
shall not be lawful fur any person or persons, male or female, to practise any 
part or branch of the science of medicine, surgery, or midwifery, in any part 
of Great Britain, without a diploma or license from a legally constituted and 
legally authorized niedical or surgical corporation. That each and every such 
person or persons, male or female, so offending, shall be liable to summary. 
punishment by any magistrate or justice of the peace, in the said United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, who shall be empowered to impose a penalty of 
not less than £ 100 for the first offence, and in default of payment, to commit 
the person or persons so offending to prison to undergo hard labour until the 
said penalty be paid (or for a certain period, as may be agreed upon); for the 
second offence £200, and for a third offence £300, and the same punishment.’ 


= 
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A less penalty and a more lenient punishment than the above will have no 
effect upon this class of incorrigible impostors. 


I am, gentlemen, yours &e., 


| E. WILKINSON, L.B.C.S.E., L.A.C., L.M., &.” 
Aspatria, June 7th, 1858. 


Surely E. Wilkinson, L R.C.S.E., L.A.C., L.M., &c. cannot be so 
ignorant as’ he seems. “He must know that already attempts have been 
made to introduce penal clauses for illegal practice, and that Mr. Head- 
lam was compelled to withdraw them two years ago, before his Bill 
could even be discussed the second time. Doubtless there are many 
‘dishonest, ignorant scamps among the “‘sixty thousand quacks” men- 
tioned by Mr. Wilkinson, practising in the country, but this is no 
reason why all competition should be put down, and the lives of the 

“community handed over’ to medical corporations, the members of 
whom are in too many instarices no other than legally qualified “quacks,” 
seeking only to keep possession of the loaves and fishes by punishing 
the smaller try. You are too late in the week, Mr. Wilkimson. 


“PUNCH” ON THE “BILLS.” aig 


‘Punch’ hits off the ““Medical Bills” in the following style, which, as 
“a piece of humour is doubtless well enough. It is however, like the 
“Bills,” too stale even to excite a laugh. . ; 


‘Tue Doctors anp THEIR Bitts.—As many as five Medical Bills have 
been brought before parliament in three years. Doctors not only disagree 
themselves, but are the cause of others disagreeing. Is it apparently so 
diffiicult:to compound a measure that shall be unanimously ‘recommended by. 
the faculty?’ Perhaps, with a profession that is divided into homceopaths 
and allopaths, and hundreds of others, it is not easy to hit upon the right 
‘path’ that should lead to success? Would giving every member his fee, 
each time the house met for consultation, be conducive to anything like 
unanimity ? Probably, a homeopathic Bill, might do.more,good than a larger 
one, such as would please the general practitioner. A series of homeopathic 
Bills: might. meet the evil, and in time would amount'to a good large dose, 
such as the College of Physicians might not object to swallow. If we 
cannot have the entire measure, let us content ourselves with a small draught. 
Is there. no practised doctor, or doctor with a large practice, who will try his 
hand at mixing up'the latter? The best Medical Bill-we can suggest would 
be one founded on the Chinese practice—‘To pay the doctor so long ‘as you 
were well, and stop the payment the moment you felt ill... Wouldn’t it work 
well? “England would in ‘time become a vale of health, inhabited’ by a rosy 
o generation of Old Parrs and Parresses. ‘The only drawback would’ be—no 

one would die! Primogeniture would become a defunct institution, and 
legacies.dead letters ! 
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NORTHAMPTON MEDICAL BOTANIC DISPENSARY, . 


35, Sueer Srreet, NorTHAMPTON. 


We perceive with pleasure that the friends of Medical Progress in 
Northamp'on have established a Dispensary in that town upon the 
self-supporting principle. This is a step in the right direction, and 
which we should rejoice to see followed in every town and city in Great 
Britain. It will co more to spread the truths of the vegetable practice 
of medicine, and put down the numerous gangs of unprincipled impos- 
tors who now prey upon the ignorant and poor, than any other measure 
that could be adopted. We have just received a communication from 
the Secretary, Mr. G. Parsons, who says—“The committee have much 
pleasure in stating that from the commencement of the Northampton 
Botanic Dispensary, the result has been most satisfactory ; new mem- 
bers are weekly enrolling themselves, and it is gratifying to see the 
efforts which have been made during the last three months to place 
within the reach of the poorer elasses the simple and efficaciuus remedies 
of the Botanic practice, thus appreciated and adopted. We have full 
confidence in the future progress of Medical Botany, and would 
earhestly invite all classes to a candid and unprejudiced examination of 
the principle upon which this system is founded.” 

For the benefit of our readers and those who may feel inclined to 
follow so good an example, we here insert the Dispensary Circular, 
which contains a well-written preamble, and the rules adequate to 
the proper management of the Jnstitution, which is under the Presi- 
dency of the Kev. R. J. Rogers. Our esteemed and talented friend, 
J. H. Blunt, M.D., being the Medical Officer of the Dispensary. 


THE NORTHAMPTON MEDICAL BOTANIC DISPENSARY, 
No. 35, Bridge Street, Northampton. 





‘President —Tan Rav. R. J. Rocers. 
Resident Medical Officer—J.H.Brunt, M.D, Sec.—Mr. G. Parsons, 23, Marefair 
Consulting Surgeon—Joun SKELTON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. 


eS Committee— 
Mr. R Derby | Mr J. Hall Mr. G..M’Allister | Mr. J. Rowe 
99 0 ABs » ». Britten. . » J. Robinson 
» ¥. Allen » G.F. Newton { ,,. G. Manning 





In establishing this Institution, its originators are anxious to place before the 
public in a few words, the reasons which have induced them to come forward 
in this work, and the objects they have in view. 


The deplorable uncertainty of medical science, as it at present exists, has 
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long been remarked, and is viewed as a source of deep regret by all classes of 
the community. , 

‘The dissensions that are rife in the medical world—the absurd anomalies 
in practice presented by the Faculty —and the la ventable effects (as witness- 
ed in the thousands of deaths daily oecurring) of legalized quackery, indicate 
.astate of things too sad to dwell upon, and a degree of learned ignorance too 
disastrous in its results to be long tolerated. 


Everywhere we hear loud lamentations over departed friends sacrificed at 
“the shrine of “orthodox” medicine. Every dav we see aud hear of errors 
committed in medical practice—errors which the darkness of the grave cannot 
conceal, and the remembrance of which time cannot destroy —and ever and 
anon, in the solicitude of affl’cted friends, and the desolation of bereaved 
rel:tives, we see the sure evidence of the existence of systems too feeble and 
‘uncertain to meet the wants of humanity; too unsafe and blundering to 
secure the confidence they claim. 


The dissatisfaction expressed by the public with “orthodox’’ medicine, and 
its palp ble inadequacy to the task which it has undertaken, have called into 
existence the various new systems now struggling for life and popularity ; 
systems of which we shall say no more tan that they are all, in a greater or 
less degree, destitute of those characteristics indispensable to the vitality and 
perfection of a sound medical system. Complex and elaborate, perplexing 
and vacillating, they repudiate the simplicity of the obvious laws of health, 
and disregard the plain prescriptions of nature. Wedded to routine, they 
follow the beaten path of custom —however obsolete, however little adapted 
to the progressive spirit of the age, and look upon any deviation from traditi- 
onal practice as an innovation to be opposed tooth and nail. It would bea 
_ Waste of words and space to dwell upon the inefficiency of such systems; it 
would be an insult. to common sense to show how little are these systems 
adapted to the ever-progressing wants of man—daily and hourly experience 
_ teaches this in Jessons too truthful and tvo sad. 


The originators of this Institution, therefore, think the pub’ic is prepared 
_-—having seen the insufficiency of ‘‘orthodox’’ medicine, and the systems 
engrafted upon it—to return to the pure simplicity of a system of medicine 
which has never failed—which cluims among its adherents millions capable 
_ of speaking of its efficacy from their own experience—which is clearly in 
harmony with that never-failing teacher, Nature—which is, in short, the sys- 
tem that recognizes the means of cure given by a bountiful Creator to every 
man, and scattered by the hand of Divine Wisdom around us, at all times 
and everywhere. | 


Jt would be superfluous to describe the various advantages of the Botanic 
or Herbal System of Medicine; there are few, very few, who do not recognize 
and acknowledge them. The only want in connection with this system, the 
originators of the Medical Botanic Dispensary believe they have now met— 
ie. the aid of skilful, competent, and duly qualified practitioners. Under 
these circumstances, they open this Institution to the public, with the convic- 
tion that thousands will thankfully avail themselves of its advantages, and 
. that it will long prove a blessing to the afflicted. 





Patients are admitted to the benefits of this Institution in accordance with 


the following Rules—- ; 
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» Patients admitted to the benefits of this Institution, by the free card of 
a ee ae shall present their card to the medical officer i in attendance, at 
each visit. 
2. That poor “persons unable “to pay for medical ‘attendance in the usual 
manner, and residing within the limits of the borough, shall, on paymentiof 
one penny per week in advance, be entitled to the advantages of the Institu- 
ge or threepence per week for themselves and children under twelve’ “opera 
of age. 

3. That patients under treatment, and unable.to attend at the Dispensary, 
‘upon giving notice at the Institution, may be. visited free.of expense, if resi- 
ding within ‘the limits of the ‘borough; but if resident beyond. such limits,.a 
‘charge : will be made for visiting expenses, according to the distance. 

4.” That no member be: entitled to medical attendance until he shall have 
‘contributed three months’ payment. 

5. ‘Should any member fall ill before the Roe Es of the three months, 
he shall be entitled to medical attendance on payment of 2s.6d, in addition,to 
‘their subscription, 
~ 6... No one actually labouring under sickness can be admitted a free hiem- 
-ber, unless he pay an ‘entrance tee of five shillings, in addition to the usual 
weekly subscription. 

o% That it be considered the duty of the members to bring or r send their 
payments weekly or monthly; and should they be in arrear one month, a 
fine of one penny for each week in arrear shall be exacted; and that any 
member being in arrear two months, without satisfactory explanation’ being 
given, shall have their names erased from the book of membership. ~ 

8. That patients of the Dispensary or free members, may be attended in 
their confinement for the payment of 3s. 6d., the fee to be paid by instalments 
or otherwise,.at least. one, month before ens confinement. 

9.—That applications for admission, and payments by members, may be 
made daily, (Sundays excepted) at the he Dispensary, until further notice. 


Subscriptions of £1. 1s. entitle chee to four tickets gach; and’Sub- 
scriptions of 10s. 6d. erititle subscribers to two tickets ‘each. 

‘Hours of attendance at the Dispensary.—Town Membérs, fein 9°06'10°H: m. 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Country Member, from (12 to’2 
-p-m. on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Subscriptions and Donations in aid of the Institution will be thankfully 1 te- 
ceived by the Secretary, Committee, or Medical Officers. 


> THE MINERALS THAT WE EAT. 


she foltoving Article from ve kena's iif ‘Hojlkehold Words,” will, we 
“are convinced, : ‘be stifficiently appreciated by our readers, to warrant, us 
“In transferring it to our columns ; ; it however shews that when great 
public writers whose words are law to the'pedple, attempt to meddle 
~ with, subjects. with which they are only partially acquainted, there is 
great fear that such “ meddling” will be rather pepe of mischief 
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than benefit ; and tHis we think we shall be able to shew to be the fault 
of this otherwise highly instructive article.— 
THE “MINERALS THAT WE EAT.” 


“‘Metaphysicians in speculating upon the diverse operations of the human 
mind, have spoken of man as 4 microcosm---a little world typifying the outer 
creation, and epitomising its phenomena. The physiologist, in examining his 
form and physical endowments, may repeat the expression with a more 
definite meaning; for he can trace in the single individual a reflex of the 
forms which people, the laws which regulate, and the elements which compose 
the entire material world. ‘The investigation of the form of man has made it 
clear that the skeleton of man having been fashioned after a certain type, 
other animals are constructed after the same model, with less elaborate detail 
and narrower capabilities. The series of created beings radiate from the type 
‘of structure which mau presents ; and the first link in the laws which control 
their existence and bind them together in one harmonious chain of life, are 
attached to this grand human form, which rises as a central pillar in the wide 
area of being. ‘The appreciation of the chemical changes which are coincident 
with the lite of man, yields a knowledge of the system of laws which govern 
the chemistry of the earth. The analysis of the elements which build up the 
human frame, not only brings into view the close ties of relationship which bind 
humanity to earth by similitude in composition, but it throwsa light upon the 
physical endowments which we possess ; upon the power whiich we extend over 
the creatures of the earth; and upon the privileges which we enjoy in their use. 

By examining the composition and form of the teeth and digestive apparatus, 
the anatomist has been able to declare that the structure of the human race 
bears the séal of fitness for a combination of animal and vegetable diet; testi- 
fying to the power which has been given to us over the beast of thé field, as 
well as over the herb on which it grazes. And from an examination of the 
chemical constitution of the body, it might be predicated that to man has béen 

ranted dominion over land and sea; that he is to find in each a feeding- 
ground; and that the inhabitants of the one and the products of the other aré’ 
alike destined to be supplementary to his wants and subservient to his will. 
For if—after ascertaining that salt, the mineral of the sea, lurks in the recesses 
of the frame, and ranks among the minerals which we eat—we extend further 
ihe inquiry, potassium, the mineral of the land, falls at once under our dbser- 
vation. : 
_ Potash presents itself in the human system as frequently as sodium. Its 
presence in a large proportion in the globules of the blood indicates a special 
importance; because, in all probability, it is this portion of the blood which 
is organized and assumes the form of muscle. Of course we ask here, too, 
those questions —Why? and How? We have not the same positive data of 
information as to the uses of potash, which we had of the uses of salt. Thus 
much may be said about it :— 

We eat large quantities of potash in all our vegetable food; in bread, pota- 
toes, carrots, and especially in green vegetables. For just as sea-plants 
contain a great deal of salt, so inland plants feed on potassium, Andasinland 
animals consume these plants, so their flesh abounds in the same mineral, 
When inland plants are burned, potassium is left behind in the ash, in an oxy- 
dised form, and is known as potash, or oxide of potassium. In this form it 
has: furhished many names of drugs for the Pharmacopeeia. A medical man 
must blush for the reputation of his profession when he calls to mind the 
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history of potash as a pharmacopeeial substance. Grave and venerable phy- 
sicians of ahundred years since, with ivory-handled sticks, heavy square wigs, 
and preternatural solemnity of countenance, were caught in a terrible snare 
wien they handl-d this potash. They burnt various inland plants, and care- 
fully collected the ash, storing it in mystic and many-c loured bottles, calling’ 
it salt of bean-stalk, or salt of wormwood, or salt of willow, according to the 
source trom which it was obtained. They w:re very careful to note the s-a- 
son at which the wormwood was to be collected, and the willow cut. They 
enjoined an hour for the process of combustion ot the one, and half-an-hour- 
for the burning of the other. The temperature was to be be raised in one 
case to one hundred and ninety degrees, and in a:other tu two hundred de- 
grees. And thu-, since they believed each to be a different salt, they found 
no difficulty in differentiating their properties and distinguishing their actions. 
The one cured head-aches, the other cured fevers, and a third cured indiges- 
tion. They would no more have thought of administering their so-called salt 
of wormwood when the symptoms called for salt of tartar, than a homeopathist 
wo ‘ld now think of prescribing a thousandth part ofa grain of charcoal when 
the urgency of the case called for a thousandth of a grain of plumbago. . But 
—sad destruction to our venera'ion for big-wigs and ivory sticks, and dogma- 
tic experience—it was shown that potash was simply potash ; always the same, 
and never anything else than oxide uf potassium. 

The uses of potash in the body have been elucidated in investigating the 
causes of scurvy. Until lately, this scourge carried off from one-sixth to one- 
tenth of a ship's crew ona long voyage. Scurvy results from a long-continued 
diet of salt meat; not because the salt is in excess, but because the potash 
and other mineral contituents are in defect. When meat is placed in brine, 
the salt enters, driving out the potash and other salts, usurp:ng their place, 
and like other usurpers, doing a vast amount of mischief. Lemon-juice and 
lime-juice were found to be preventive of scurvy, and were powerfully recom- 
mended. But Jack Tar hasa fine British element of practical obstinacy. 
Ship-captains disliked disturbing.the vested interests of scurvy. The British 
_ sailor would cease to be a match for any dozen furriners, if he were to cease’ 
eating salt junk, straining his water through his teeth, sleeping in close ham- ’ 
mocks, and braving scurvy and typhus fever. But the law, after a time, 
enforces the use of lemon-juice; yet this was expensive, so citric avid was 
substituted. Citric acid failed. Then Dr.-Garrod bethought him that lemon- 
juice contains potash as well as citric acid, and since it was not the citric acid 
which was doing good, probably it was the potash. Other concurrent facts 
strengthened the. belief. Scurvy occurred in institutions with abundant 
dietary, and deficient only in potash. Cocoa, and potatoes, aud some other 
things which possessed what we may call a scurvy reputation, were found to 
contain large quantities of potash. Citrate of potash was then recommended, 
and has been used with benefit as a curative agent. But the full practical 
application of these investigations is yetin abeyance. If it was difficult before 
to persuade Jack Tar to use lemon-juice, it 1s now impossible to induce him 
to substitute anything for it. The lemon-juice idea has taken possession of 
him, and it is impossible to squeeze it out of him. Mr. Busk, the accom- 
plished surgeon of the Dreadnought, where so many cases of scurvy are 
treated, has been asked to introduce super tartrate of potash. But he said, 
“When these poor men come on board, craving and longing for lemon-juice,. 
fresh beef, mealy potatoes, and green vegetables, if I should offer them more 
jenk and citrate of potash, they would raise a mutiny and burn the ship and 
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me in it." And so the dietetic history of potash will remain incomplete until 
the Dreadnought be made fire-proof or sailors be freed from prejudice. One 
practical re nark may be here alded. Potash, like the other organic elements, 
abounds in fresh fruits and vegetables. In boiling these we dissolve out the 
salts, and we do wrong to boil all our vegetables and to avoid ripe fruits and 
fresh salads. With ordinary digestive’ capabilities, these are valuable addi- 
tions to our diet, and are considerably used in France with excellent results. 


The metals which most predominate in the human composition are not 
those which an observer of human wature would predicate. Lron is invariably 
present in the blood. It has been supposed that it gave to blood its red 
colour ; it certainly intensifies the colour. We constantly meet with the proof. 
Every day, in the out-patients’ department of the hospitals, and in ordinary 
medical practice, one finds patients with pale lips, and cheeks that have lost 
their glow, pallid and debilitated, complaining of difficulty in breathing, inca- 

jab lity of exertion, and a host of other symptoms. The history of the case 
is written in the colourless face. There is a want of iron in the blood, Sup- 
ply iron to the system, and the colour reappears, while all the bad symptoms 
vanish. Supply it in any form —tartrate of iron, sulphate of iron, potassio- 
tartrate of iron, chalybeate waters (tasting, according to the grave authority 
of Sam Weller, so strongly of warm flat irons) : a classic would say, restore the 
iron circulation, and you bring back a Spartan state of health. In the more 
vigorous words of Shakspeare :— 


Give them great meals of beef, and iron and steel, 
They will eat like wulves and fight like devils! 


Beef contains a great deal of iron; its ash contains six per cent. Animal 
food is, of course, the natural source of iron to the system. But iron has been 
used medicinally since very early times, with the knowledge that it had a 
strengthening power. Prince [Iphicles was the first patient who was treated 
with steel-wine. He suffered from palor and debility thirty-five hvndied 
years ago. An oracle desired him to seek a knife which some years before, 
1e had driven into a sacred chestnut-tree, to steep it in wine, and drink the 
solution of the rust. A modern oracle would have prescribed a more elegant 
form of steel-wine for the fee of one guinea. Since that time, the alchymists 
called it Mars. 


A lunatie friend of Dr. Winslow imagined that his stomach required 
strengthening by iron. He followed out his theory heroically ; for in his 
stomach were found nails, iron tacks, rivets, iron wire, an iron screw, a brass 
image of a saint, and part «f the blade of a knife, the whole weighing twenty 
ounces, “the which” hike the Maid of Orleans “‘out of a great deal of oldiron, 
he chose forth.” 


Every museum contains specimens of iron from the stomach of an ostrich. 
Of course we do not swallow iron in the solid form, like ostriches, but we 
swa'ilow it dissolved in water, the universal solvent. Reaching tle tissues in 
this form, it constitutes an ingredient of the colouring matter or hematine 
found in the red corpuscles of the blood that bears the proportion of seven per 
cent. It exists also in the liquor sanguinis in which they float, as well as in 
the muscles, hair, and most other structures of the body. The uses which it 
‘serves are best deduced from the symptoms which its deficiency occasions. 
On the theories as to its respiratory influence it is wise to be dub; although 
they bear the great name of Liebig as their exponent, they can hardly be ac- 
cepted, and we hold it a golden rule that none but sound and proved views 
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should be advanced, except to professional readers. Suffice it to say, that 
iron is found in all our food; that iron is organized in all our tissues. That 
its presence is conducive to health, its absence producive of chlorosis, a com~ 
mon form of disease. But, although so generally present, and so essential to 
health, the whole bulk of iron in the body is very small. If we should carry 
into action Shakspeare’s idea, and “coin the heart and drop the blood for 
drachms,”” we should be but very little the wealthier. All the iron in the 
body would not be of the value of a halfpenny, nor the size of a walnut—on 
such small things does life depend. 3 eee 
Yet, although iron be present in small quantities, it might be thought that 
silica, or flint, would be more plentiul. But the amount of silica is really 
-very'small. Silicon is the base of flint and granite ; it is, as will readily be 
believed, insoluble and excessively hard; when deposited in the body, it 
serves only mechanical uses. It is found in the hair (more in brown hair 
than any other), in the nails, in the bones, and in the enamel of the teeth. — It 
has been detected in the blood by Millon, and in the bile by Weber. Silica 
reaches usin our vegetable food, particularly in salad plants and cereal grasses. 
After a haystack has been burnt down, there is often. found a sort of rough 
glass at the bottom of the charred heap. Philosophers have suggested that 
‘the stack was struck by lightning, and the falling aérolite molten. Practical 
farmers have hinted at an incendiary with matches in a glass bottle. But the 
botanist refers to the silica contained in the hay and wheat, and shows that it 
is this which has been molten by the fire into flint glass. | 
The analogues of human hair are birds’ feathers, and silica is here found 
_ plentifully,; most plentifully in the wing-feathers, where strength is required 
for purposes of flight. If, like Coriolanus, we could have “no softer cushion 
‘than the flint,” it would be in the form of feathers that the stony pillow would 
be most acceptable. | : 
~ Of magne-ia we have but little to say. It is always found in the human 
body, but what it does there, and why it is there, and in what precise form, 
‘are questions not yet clearly answered. Probably magnesia has the same 
qualities as potash and sodium, and does their work occasionally, when from 
an ill-selected diet, these are absent from the body without leave. The diet- 
etic relation of magnesia has been made famous by its discovery in oats. 
You can with difficulty form an idea of the ecstacy of that happy Gael who 
achieved this brilliant result. It appears that the acute minds of cértain scotch 
‘philosophers, long oppressed by the sense of the mental and physical superi- 
‘ority of their race, had been baffled in investigating its cause. They could 
find no satisfactory scientific explanation of the pre-eminence of the men on 
the north of the Tweed over the degenerate southron, the puzzling difference 
- *twixt Tweed-ledum and Tweed-ledee; but at last this patriotic Scot announ- 
ced that it was all accounted for by the quantity of magnesia which he eats 
in his oatcake. Probably those who admit the fact will not cavil at the eR- 
planation. “A parellel speculation—which we believe, claims an American 
origin—goes to show that differences in race and colour spring from varieties 
dn elements of food, and that although it may be impossible to wash a blacka- 
moor white, it might be possible to feed him white. These are philosophic 
‘bubbles, blown but -to burst. — og 
There remains a mineral beyond all others essential to life. Ifwe may be 
permitted to recal the very common phrase‘by which man is said to be a brick, 
we would indicate the propriety of speaking of phosphate of lime’ as the mor- 


‘tay which completes the edifice.’ ‘The phosphate of lime @ements and stiffens 
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the gelatine’ of the bones. It-is the so-called Bone-earth to which the bones 


owe their stiffness and solidity. It is the phosphate of lime which renders 
them capable of supporting the weight of the body, protecting the delicate 
‘organs of life, and serving as levers on which the muscles may act. Phosphate 
of lime reaches us in all flesh, and in most articles of vegetable food, but es- 
‘pecially in some of the cereals. A striking illustration of the value of phos- 
phate of lime, as a constituent of our dietary, may be found in the fact that 


nearly all the nations of the earth feed either on wheat or rye, or on barley or 
oats, and these grains appear to be specially adapted for human use by reason 


of the large quantities of phosphate of lime which they contain. ‘There-is 
plenty of phosphate of lime in soups, and this may be a useful way of getting 
at this mineral where there is a deficiency in the system. For this phosphate 


is a necessary constituent of all the soft tissues and fluids of the body—of car- 


tilage, muscle, milk, blood, of gastric and pancreatic juices. In all these it 
is not mechanically dissolved or deposited, but is so united with their inmost 


‘structural elements, that it is difficult to isolate it, Lehmann thinks it obvious. 


that this substance plays an important part in the metamorphoses of the animal 
tissues, and especially in the formation and subsequent changes of the animal 
cells. But, itis in bone that phosphate of lime plays the most important part. 
It forms more than one-half of the entire osseous mass; its proportions being 
nicely adjusted to the exigences of each part. In the skull—which guards 
the brain, the centre of tle nervous system, the core and kernel of our life— 
the proportion of bone-earth amounts to forty seven per cent., the defences 
here are strengthened, while in the less important parts, the per-centage falls 
to forty-five. The law ofits deposition may be stated thus—Bone-earth is 
-added in proportion to the thinness of the plate of bone to be strengthened,. 
or the importance of the organ to be protected. When the natural balance is 
disturbed, when the phosphate of lime is insufficiently supplied or assimilated, 
a dreadful disease occurs, called rickets, which is characterized by bending of 
the bones, hideous deformity, pressure on and destruction of important organs, 
and finally, death. The cure:for this condition of bone is medicine containing 


the deficient ingredient—phosphate of lime. Bones which do not contain 


this substance are flexible, in fact they are only gelatine remains.. In the 
dentine of the teeth we find sixty-six per cent. of phosphate of lime, in the 
enamel], nearly ninety per cent. as 


But the minerals may not too greatly encroach upon organic structures; for: 
~even here, death most often seizes upon those bones, which being most stiff” 


ewith phosphate of lime, have the most earthy taint. Life is a constant battle 


between the. dead matter ofthe earth, which strives continually to free itself” 


from the tyranny of organic laws, and the chemical energies of the body, 


which incessantly force upon it forms proper for its use in the animal struc-- 


tures. For a time, the powers of gravitation, cohesion, and crystallization are 


kept down and defied by the organizing forces; but we forecast the end, we 
know the earth will triumph over the frame, the house built of dust will crum-- 
ble, and the glories of the sacred temple of the soul fade into the palpable 
ruins of a mud-built tenement. | . 

Itis.an impressive task to follow the steps of the chemist, and with-fire, and: 
capsule, and balance in hand, as he tracks the march, of the conquerer, Death, 
‘through the domain of vital, structure. . 3 

The moralist. warns ys that life is but the antechamber of death; that, as. 

on the first day of life, the foot is planted on the lowest of a range of steps, 
which man scales ‘painfully, only to. arrive at the altar of corporeal death.. 


The-chemist comes to pro¢laim that from infaricy to old age,,the quantity of 
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earthy matter continually increases. Earth asgerts her supremacy more and 
more, and calls us more loudly to the dust. In the end a Higher Will inter- 
poses, the bond of union is unloosed, the immortal soul wings its flight to the 
Giver ofall Being. Earth claims its own, and a little heap of ashes returns 
tothe dust. Itwasaman. It is now dust; our ashes are scattered abroad to 
the winds over the surface of the earth. But this dust is notinactive, It rises 
to walk the earth again; perhaps to aid in peopling the earth with fresh forms 
of beauty, to assist in the perf.rm ince of the vital proces-es of the universe, to 
take a part in the world’s life . In this sense the words of Goéihe are strictly 


applicable. ‘‘Death is the parent of life.” 
Nothing of us that doth fade 


But doth suffer a slow change 
Into something rch and sti ange. 

This our readers will at once perceive embodies the principles upon 
which we labour to construct a new Philosophy of Medicine, viz. :—That 
the Vegetable Kingdom contains within itself an elaboration of all the 
inorganic materials which are proved to be necessary to the continuation 
of healthy life; yet Dickens, while admitting this, ignores the power of 

_the animal organism to assimilate directly from the vegetable such of its 
inorganic compounds as may be necessary to supply whatever deficiencies 
may exist, and with a prejudice quite as firm in character ashe accuses 
“Jack Tar’ of having, persists in recommending inorganic com- 
binations prepared in the laboratory of the chemist, to those already 
existing elaborated by the Chemistry of Nature. And herein, to the 
unreflecting public, lies the danger we have before spoken of, for 
inasmuch as a public teacher is considered great, will the ideas which he 
conveys find credence. — : | | 

But let us briefly analyse the article before us, and see wherein lie 
the deficiences, and first with regard to Iron. Jt is admitted that the 
amount of this metal existing in a healthy body is very small. (In the first 
No. of our Journal we have stated the quantity to be about half an 
ounce.) Now if as Dickens says, Iron is found in all our food, why 
in the name of common sense, give it in a crude state in those forms of 

disease where it is said to be deticient ; does it not appear a more sensi-. 
ible plan to first create an appetite (which in such eases is nearly always 

‘lost,) by prescribing fresh air and exercise, and thus enable the body 
‘to supply its own deficiency through the food; but it may be urged, 
fresh air and exercise are scarcely marketable commodities in Lon- 
don, granted, well then, what isto be done? Why, administer from 
among the provisions supplied by Nature, medicines which conta:n iron 
in a form in which it will assimilate with the animal economy ; but 
where are these? “Aye, there’s the rub.” Iphieles took iron rust, 
‘and *jron rust” has been given all through the chapter, and is prescribed 
by the Medical Solons of the present day, in quantities that would have 
struck Iphicles with dismay; how is it then that the ancient, middle- 
age, and modern “cracles” have never discovered this beautiful provision 
of Nature? Simply because they have been content ‘to follow 
the steps ofthe ehemist, with fires and capsule, and balance in hand,” 
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not “tracking” but leading the march of the conqueror, Death, throtigh 
the domain’ of vital structure.” A more brilliant occupation than cul- 
ling plants and analysing them, but one that has been Frat bt with in- 
calculable mischiéf to the races of men. 


Do we want to administer iron? In other words, do we want to re- 
store the blood toa healthy condition? If so, we shall find that plants 
contain a sufficiency of iron to effect our object, Wild Cherry 
Bark, Bogbean, Black Cohosh, Chiretta Bark, Mvrrh, Rose Leaves, &¢. 
Under the influence of medicines prepared from these simple plants, the 
poor chlorotic patient would soon gain a sufficiency of the red globules 
of the blood, without resorting to the “elegant form of steel wine,” or 
swallowing pounds of the per-oxide of iron, which is too often gO to 
the utter breaking up of the constitution. 


Turn we now to the remarks upon Phosphate of Lime. Dickens 
says “ When the natural balance is disturbed, when the phosphate of 
lime is insufficiently supplied, or assimilated, a dreadful disease occurs, 
ealled rickets, which is characterised by bending of the bones, hideous 
deformity, pressure on, and destruction of, important organs, and finally, 
death. The cure of this condition of bone is medicine containing the defi- 
cient ingredient, Phosphate of Lime.” Mark this well, Reader, and then 
turn to No. 1 of our Journal, and in an article called “Chemical Sciencé 
applied to Plants—basis for a new System of Therapeutics,” read the 
following :—-‘« Now, what would be said of a surgeon by his colleagues, 
who treated a case of Rickets by large doses of lime, soda and magne- 
sia, instead of supporting the limbs with splints, and ordering change of 
air, generous diet, cold bathing, ete.? Why! they would revile him, 
and say he knew nothing of his profession; and yet, in justice, they 
should not ‘cast the first stone,’ for if they have to treat a patient labour- 
ing under great debility, do they not administer large doses of. steel ? 
and that with a recklessness which nothing bot the example of their 
preceptors, and their own ignorance, can excuse.” But do not rely up- 
on our unsupported assertion ; see what the great surgical authorities of 
the day have to say npon the ‘subject. Miller, in his Principles of Sur- 
gery, page 468, says, speaking of Rickets, “It is attended, from the 
first, by a marked cachexy of system, which seems to be identical with 
the scrofulous. Usually, however, this becomes abated after a time ;. 
even independently of remedial treatment. And contemporaneously with 
amendment of the general health, the abnormal condition of bone also dis- 
appears ; A Fact which has most important bearing on the treatment, 
and-which should therefore be borne constantly in remembrance.” 
Again, at page 473, the author remarks, “ The treatment of rickets 
must ye mainly directed towards amendment of the general system}; as is: 
plain from a consideration of the nature and cause of the disease, and the- 
iriductive cachexy seeming to be identical with the scrofulous,. a general 
treatment will_be expedient, regarding diet, clothing, exercise, tonics, 

ete.” The author them goes on to spéak of mechanical support for the* 
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limbs, but not one word does he mention respecting the administration 
of phosphate of lime. Druitt, in his Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, page 216, 
speaking of the treatment of Riekets, says,— | 

Treatment—The health must be invigorated by pure air, animal food, and the 
other measures prescribed for serofula. When a child with crooked legs is brought 
to a surgeon, he should ascertain whether the deformity arises from relaxation of the 
joints merely—the bones remaining straight—or, from crookedness of the bones 
themselves. For the knees and ankles may be greatly bent inwards from, the for- - 
mer cause, but will become straight of themselves when the health becomes stron- 
ger; especially if salt bathing and frictions are used to the legs and back. But if 
the tibia or femur are actually bent, the surgeon must take care not to tell the parents 
that the child well grow out of it; for there is no evidence that a bone which has 
once yielded, can ever recover its primitive shape spontaneously. Therefore some 
mechanical contrivance should be used, in order both to straighten the bent bones, 
and to keep them so till they are strong enough to bear the weight of the body; and 
a pair of simple wooden splints, well padded, and applied with some degree of tight- 
ness, from the top of the thigh to the foot, seems to answer every useful purpose, 
and the child soon learns to walk about in them with his knee straight. They should 
of course be taken off once daily for a good washing and rubbing.” 

No word about phosphate of lime here, nor any other physic, Now 
we think we have sufficiently proved the ‘ danger ’ of disseminating such 
articles as these in public journals, for there are many foolish mothers, 
who having read this article, would, thinking to save a doctor’s fee, 
apply to a druggist for a mixture of phosphate of lime for her ricketty 
child. Dickens speaks of Silica being found in hair ; might he not with 
equal justice, having prescribed phosphate of lime in rickets, recommend 
a drachm of powdered flint three times a day, to those whose hirsute 
growths are inclined to be weak ; many a youth ambitious of displaying a 
fine growth of hair upon the upper lip, in lieu of the downy substance 
peculiar to his age, would give a good round sum for a recipe that would 
speedily effect such a change. | 

And now, note the peroration of this article on ‘* The Minerals that 
we eat,” and there in glowing language we snall find it stated, that there 
is constant war waging between the inorganic materials and the organ- 
ized forces of the body, that from infancy to old age the accumulation 
of the earthy matter. is going on, and that finally earth asserts her 
supremacy and calls us loudly to the dust ; all of which is true. Then 
shall we, understanding this law, ignore the bounteous provision of 
Nature, who has supplied us in the vegetable kingdom, with a nicely 
balanced supply of inorganic matter, compounded so as to assimilate 
with the vital organism ? Shall we cast them aside as worthless weeds, 
and foolishly seek below the earth, to whose bosom we too soon are 
taken, for crude inorganic matters, which so far from assimilating with 
vital structures, we are taught, wage constant war with them? No! 
rather let us examine more closely Nature’s fixed and immutable ‘laws, 
and seek to discover and apply the benevolent provision made for those > 
she has herself punished for transgression. Thus shall we be fulfilling 
the noblest mission of humanity. ; 
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PROGRESS OF MEDICAL LIBERTY IN ENGLAND. 


“ THe first and most essential step to improvement, in any department of human 
action, or in any practical art, is the exposure of fundamental errors. And if, in 
such cases, the true does not immediately take the place of the false, it is sure to do 
so eventually.”—Sir John Forbes. . 


‘THERE can be no subject equal in importance to the true lover of 
humanity, as that which concerns the immediate interests of his 
country; and just in proportion as he can improve the minds of the 
people, so does he increase their happiness and secure their liberty. 
Nor can any single object do half so much for the general good, as a 
steady devotion to the study and practice of medicine, and a determined 
resolution to popularize it. To properly understand the science, is to 
know not only the structure of the human body, but the causes that 
can best improve and secure it from deterioration; how, in fact, to pre- 
vent physical suffering, and how to remove it. Hitherto this has been 
considered to belong exclusively to the physician; and but a very few 
years have passed away in this country since it was considered amena- 
ble to the ordinary mind. 


By reference to our Article in No. 7 Journal, upon “ ‘The Medical 
Liberty of America,” it will be seen that a century has all but elapsed 
since the question was first agitated there ; and although its early advo- 
catés have had to pass through the ordeal that ever awaits the pioneers 
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of progress, nevertheless by their labours they have won full and com- 
plete medical liberty for their country. Whatever may have been done 
in America, however, certain it is that but little had been done in this 
country until within the last twenty years; and yet one wonders how it 
is that a subject of such great moment could so long be overlooked; a 
“subject,” which as Sir John Forbes has told us in his excellent work 
lately published, entitled, ‘‘ Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease,” 
“when laid open in its native truth and simplicity, will be found like 
other arts and sciences to possess nothing mysterious or difficult of 
comprehension, nor anything that should prevent its principles from — 
‘becoming one of the subjects of ordinary study. * * * It cannot 
be doubted that juster views of the medical art, if once prevalent among the. 
lay public who are well informed, will, like all other knowledge, eventually 
descend to those who are not so; and thus the progress of national medicine 
will be facilitated, and the hands of those professors strengthened who have 
the courage to advocate and practice their art conscientiously, however 
opposed to vulgar prepossessions and prejudices,” 


We know but few members of the Profession who dare thus 
generously to speak out their thoughts; and was it not from the fact 
that those. who have done so.are beyond the reach of sacrifice, certain it 
is that there would be but little chance for them. 


As we have already said, however, but little had been done in this 
country (towards the promotion of medical freedom), until within the 
last twenty years, and for that “little” we scarcely know to whom we 
may award the merit. It has rather been brought about through the 
utter worthlessness of legitimate medicine, than from any other cause. 
Still it is necessary, in order to trace its progress that we begin with the 


beginning. 


To the labours of Sanauel Thomson and his contemporaries, America 
owes her medical liberty ; and from the fact of the relationship of the 
two countries, we obtained our first instalment of the precious boon. 
From this quarter then the first ray of light descended upon our 
shores; and in tracing it we shall clearly discover the causes to which 


we are indebted. 


SN. 
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Up to within the last quarter of a century, there was scarcely a man 
to be found who in any way questioned the skill of the legally qualified 
medical practitioner. He held the right to practice his art without let 
or hindrance, in any way he liked, first by his diploma or sanction 
of a legally qualified corporation, and secondly by the tacit consent 
of the community. No doubts, nor fears of any kind existed. He was 
safe in every way. One dark dreadful state of mental inactivity existed 
every where, and under the sacred name of physician, thousands were 
annually sent to that “‘ bourne from whence, alas! no traveller returns.” 
Nothing was known of medical dissent then,—none thought of heterodoxy 
for medical orthodoxy reigned supreme. 


To America then we are indebted for that small moiety of medical 
freedom that we now enjoy, and the manner in which it first reached us 
is as follows:—About the year 1837, an American named Coffin first 
visited our shores, for the purpose of teaching and practicing the Thom- 
sonian system. He endeavoured to awaken the Metropolis by delivering 
public lectures, but in this he failed and left it in somewhat less than 
twelve months for the North. We next find him in Hull, where he 
laboured for some two or three years, with but little success; after which 
he came to Leeds, where, in connection with a few friends, the first 
“‘ Medico-Botanic Society” was formed. His residence was in Trafalgar 
Street, and from the fact of his founding “‘ Botanic Societies,” and de- 
livering popular lectures in the manufacturing villages around Leeds, he 
soon secured a good practice. He then turned his attention to 
writing, and soon after, aided by Mr. David Ross, who at that time kept. 
a coffee-house in Leeds, brought out his ‘Guide to Health.” This 


‘was in the year 1845. It will be seen*by reference to our last number, 


that the first Reform Medical Charter granted in America was in the 
year 1839, just two years after Coffin came to England; and that six 
years after this he brought out his “ Guide to Health.” It was printed 
in Leeds by Mr. Samuel Moxon. 


No man could labour harder than Coffin did at this time, and having 
surmounted the difficulties that tracked the first few years of his labours 
in this country, his progress was soon of that rapid character that he 
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was fairly lost in its importance. Like the generality of men who 
have felt the severe pinching of poverty, he knew not how to sustain’ 
the position that the new circumstances had placed him in. To secure 
it, had been the dream and struggle. of years,—but having once ob-: 
tained it, either through the callousness of heart that poverty creates, 
the desire of revenge, fancied wrongs or some other cause, the 
very Medico-Botanic Societies which had cost him so much labour to 
establish, were flung carelessly aside, or left to die or live as chance 
might have it. The rapid sale of some five or six editions of the 
“Guide to Health” in as many years, had given him a public position, 
and secured to him the luxuries and pleasures of life. 


It will have been seen by our readers that Thomson established 
“‘Medico-Botanic Societies” in America, and that they became the 
means of working out the medical emancipation of the country ; and 
never was anything done in the history of a movement that promised 
so much for ‘medical liberty ” as the establishment of these Societies 
in England. 


Sir John Forbes speaking of the value of such means, says, “ The 
practical movement * * * has already acquired such an impulse 
as must issue in great results; and it cannot be doubted that such. 
results in public hygeine, must necessarily direct attention to domestic 
and individual hygeine; so that while the services of a large body of the 
members of the medical profession shall be claimed for the former, the 
attention of private practitioners will be devoted in an equal degree to 
the latter, that is, to the prevention of disease in households, and the 
individuals constituting households. Such a consummation is, no doubt, 
remote, but though remote is no less sure.” That it is desirable the 
people should become acquainted with the best means of preserving 
their health, we believe the most prejudiced stickler for medical 
supremacy will not deny, and if it were not for the fact of mental blind- 
ness or narrow selfish interests, he would, with Sir John Forbes, as 
readily admit its value in “households” and in “individuals consti- 


tuting households.” 


Without speculating, however, upon what might have been done, we 
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may simply state that the work commenced by Coffin, although disre- 
garded by him almost as soon as created, has gone on with more or less 
success in the principal manufacturing cities and towns of Kingland. It 
has, in fact, laid the foundation upon which a future structure will 
most certainly be raised. 


At present we hear a great deal of ‘ Coffinites,” and witty editors of 
cheap newspapers, as well as the medical press, ironically tell us that 
‘Mr. Hadfield, member for Sheffield, and Mr. Thomas Duncombe, made 
a strong effort to get the ‘ Coffinites ’ recognized in the ‘ Medical Reform 
Bill’ now before Parliament.” We can assure our readers that neither 
‘“ Coffin” nor ‘Coffinites” were once mentioned in the debates. 
‘‘ Coffinism ”’ in fact,-is defunct, and the ‘“ Coffinites ” arenowhere. We 
speak this in sorrow, for no man ever possessed a greater power to. do a 
great work than Coffin, and none could have used it so badly. He has 
been the means, it is true, of giving it the first impetus, but has left it 
for the future to work out. 


Government and the country wait but to see a sound organization of 
talented earnest medical dissenters, to give them every privilege that 
can be reasonably asked; and had such an organized body existed, it 
might have made itself known and respected during the debates upon 
‘«* Medical Reform” that have lately taken place in the House of Com- 
mons, and have won equal medical rights for itself. The medical liberty 
of England holds even a higher position than the dissenting medical 
mind of the country of itself can command, but this arises not from 
the strength of medical heterodoxy, but from the weakness and insuffi- 
ciency of medical orthodoxy. 


In directing the attention of our readers to the early efforts of Coffin 
and the Medico-Botanic Societies, and connecting them with the 
‘medical liberty ” of England, we do so simply because they practically 
originated with Coffin. No other among the founders of medical sects 
ever sought to emancipate the profession through the people, nor can 
there be any other means of accomplishing the end. To secure the 
greatest efficiency in any art or profession, there must be free access for 
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the national genius of a country; where this is, there is progress and 
life; where it is not, there can be no other than stagnation and death. 
The people can alone emancipate themselves, and any effort to secure 
medical efficiency short of this must be a failure. 





SUNSTROKE AND APOPLEXY IN INDIA. 


Ir is pretty well known, that at the present time, thousands of our 
brave soldiers are dying in India of sunstroke and apoplexy ; it is equally 
well known that there are-but.very few cases that recover. That there 
are those connected with the army, both abroad and at home, who doubt 
whether the treatment, or the attack, is the cause of death, is pretty well 
surmised. Silence, however, rules their opinions, and death continues 
its work. | 


The one uniform practice that follows every attack is the lancet and 
lowering treatment ; a practice at present condemned by the most ad- 
vanced minds of the profession throughout Europe and America. True 
it is, it was once all but universal, and that those members of the pro- 
fession, who hold the lives of our braves in their hands, were taught that 
it was the only safe method; but to continue it now that science and 
practical experience has proved it to be positively destructive, appears to 
us sheer madness; and did we not know the difficulty connected with 
unlearning error, we should feel ourselves incapable of accounting for it. 
For very many years popular opinion has arrayed itself against the use 
of the lancet and lowering treatment in all inflammatory diseases; and 
men of the highest standing in the practice of medicine have denounced 
it. The Profession, however, as if to show its utter disregard of reason, 
science, and fact, still follows its old course. 


Dr. James Johnson, who spent many years of his life in India, gives 
us his experience of the influence of the climate upon European consti- 
tutions, and the best means of counteracting it. Boerhaave, from some 
experiments which he made on animals, came to the conclusion that the 
blood would coagulate in our veins at a temperature very little exceeding 
100°. More modern trials, however, have proved that the human frame 
can bear, for a short time, nearly double the above degree of heat; and 
that without increasing greatly the natural temperature of the body. 


Captain Williamson, author of a work on “Oriental Field Sports,” 
“Kast India Vade Mecum,” &c., speaking of the necessity of Huropeans 
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using precaution, says, ‘* Nothing can be more preposterous than the 
significant sneers of gentlemen on their first arrivalin India. * * * 
They affect to be ashamed of requiring aid, and endeavour to uphold, by 
such a display of indifference, the great reliance placed on strength of 
constitution. This unhappy infatuation rarely exceeds a few days; at 
the end of that time we are too often called upon to attend the funeral 
of the self-deluded victim.” That there is great want of forethought in 
the army, particularly with young soldiers is too true, and doubtless 
many fall victims to their own folly. At present, however, we know that 
their immense labours leave them no choice, and that therefore the more 
attention and care is necessary on the part of the medical staff. 


‘The benevolent author of our existence,” says Dr. Johnson, “has 
endowed man, as well as all other animals, not only with the power of 
generating heat and preserving their temperature in the coldest regions 
of the earth, but bas also provided an apparatus for carrying off any 
superabundance of heat that may be generated, where the temperature 
of the atmosphere approaches to, or exceeds that of the body.” ‘We 
are no sooner beneath a vertical sun than we begin to experience a sen- 
sation of unaccustomed warmth, and as the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, even in the shade, now advances within ten or twelve degrees of 
that of the blood, and in the sun very generally exceeds it, the heat per- 
petually generated in the body cannot be so rapidly extracted as hitherto 
by the surrounding air, and would of course soon accumulate so as to 
destroy the functions of life itself, did not Nature immediately open the 
sluices of the skin, and by a flow of perspiration reduce the temperature 
of the body to its original standard.” 


«“ Whether the superabundant animal heat combines with the per- 
spirable fluid, and thus escapes ; or whether the refrigeration takes place 
on the principle of evaporation, is more a matter of speculation than 
practical importance to ascertain. WE KNOW THE FACT THAT PERSPIRA- 
TION IS A COOLING PRocEsS!” [The modus operandi— 


“Tet sages versed in Nature’s lore explain.” 


‘When we contemplate this admirable provision of Nature, against 
what might appear to us an unforeseen event; when we survey the re- 
sources and expedients which she can command upon all emergencies 
—her power of supplying every waste, and restraining every aberration 
of the constitution, we would be almost tempted to conclude that man 
was calculated for immortatity. But, alas! 


—_—— 





———— “ «here is a point 
By Nature fixed, whenever life must downward tend.’ 


“ But we must not conclude that this refrigerating process, adopted 
by Nature to prevent more serious mischief, is in itself unproductive of 
any Gefriment to the constitution, far otherwise, for if,’ says Dr. Currie, 
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“the orifices do not pour out a proportionate quantity of perspiration 
(under an excessive external temperature), disease must ensue from the 
direct stimulus of heat; and if the necessary quantity of perspiration 
takes place, the system is enfeebled (in proportion to the over-quantity 
lost) by the evacuation.” - 


A knowledge of these facts will enable us to understand, not only the 
cause of sunstroke and paralysis, but of the fevers and other diseases to 
which our soldiers are liable whilst enduring the fatigues incident upon 
the struggle now going on. 


The Times Correspondent in a recent letter to that paper says :—‘“‘ We 
found close to us [at Shahjehanpore] the 60th Rifles, the 79th High- 
landers, and the rest of Jones’s force, and I regretted to learn from some 
of my friends that the march of the column to the relief of Shahjehan- 
pore had told heavily upon the men. Upwards of 30 rank and file of 
the 79th fell out in marching to and through the city. The 60th Rifles, 
accustomed though they be to Indian warfare, were deprived of the services 
of upwards of 40 men from sunstroke. It was pitiable, I am told, to see 
the poor fellows lying in their doolies, gasping their last. The veins of 
the arm were opened, and leeches applied to the temples, but notwithstand- 
ing every care the greater number of the cases were fatal almost immediately, 
and even among the cases of those who recovered there are few who are 
fit for active service again, except after a long interval of rest. Among 
the former was the Bugle-Serjeant-Major of the Rifies, a fine old soldier, 
whose loss is much regretted. What is the exact reason of this terrible 
visitation ? Is it apoplexy or not? Before I left England a military 
surgeon of some experience in India, told me that he had opened the 
heads of seven or eight men who had died from sunstroke; that he had 
invariably found the vessels empty, besides being contracted and flaccid, 
and all the appearances indicative of the reverse of congestion. The ex- 
ternal aspect of those cases I have seen would lead me to a conclusion 
different from that of my smart professional friend. Men so seized be-. 
come purple in the face, the breathing is stertorus, and the eyes are fixed 
and staring. ‘The surgeons, indeed, here call the attack solar apoplexy. 
The head of an artillery horse which fell dead at its picket ropes was 
opened by the surgeons, and the veins were found to be gorged with 
clotted blood.” ! 


But why, we ask, rest satisfied with ‘‘ opening the head of a horse ?” 
Would it not be far more satisfactory to open the head of one or more 
who had died from an attack. If, as Mr. Russell says, ‘a military sur- 
geon of some experience in India had opened the heads of men that had 
died of sunstroke, and found the vessels empty, besides being contracted 
and flaccid, with all the appearances of the reverse of congestion,” may 
we not reasonably conclude that the present cases would present the 


same appearances. 
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Dr. Johnson in giving his experience in similar cases, says, ‘‘ The seat 
of the determinations is rarely ascertained and relieved by tropical 
bleedings. The violent headache, indeed, and arterial pulsation at the 
temples, draw the practitioners attention to that Part, and leeches are 
accordingly applied. * * * Itis not so much the plethora of the 
vascular system as the broken balance of the circulation that is to be 
corrected.” Weare pretty well aware of the caution necessary to be 
observed in approaching a subject such as this upon which we now 
write, and would willingly remain silent if our conscience did not up- 
braid us, but we feel compelled to express our thoughts upon it. 


What.treatment do the symptoms indicate then? Mr. Russell con- 
cludes because the men who were seized or attacked became purple in 
the face and breathed stertorus, that therefore the vessels of the head 
would not be found empty, contracted, and flaccid, but leads us to pre- 
sume that a rupture of a blood vessel, or clotted blood, would be seen, 
similar to that found in the. head of the horse. In this we think him 
mistaken, and rather coincide with the opinions of the military surgeon, 
of whom he has spoken, and that simply because of the excessive stimuli 
to which we referred in our quotation from Dr. James Johnson. The 
preternatural perspiration exhausts the sustaining forces of the body, 
and the lungs loose the power of oxidising the blood, it therefore con- 
gesis or coagulates in the veins, and the features present the “purple ” 
appearance not because of “ plethora” but from the fact of exhaustion, 
the heart having become incapable of carrying on the circulation. It is 
for the same reason that the eyes fix, and the patient gasps for breath. 


To bleed under such circumstances is to rob the sufferer of the only 
chance of his life. Supposing, however, that the disease was one of 
apopleay arising from plethora, even then it has been satisfactorily proved 
that bleeding is anything but the best way of treating it. 


Dr. S. Dickson, of Bolton, and formerly of the Royals, says, the appli- 
cation of cold water, brandy and water, with quinine, ammonia, and 
stimulants generally, in case of sunstroke and apoplexy, proved success- 
ful both in India and also in this country. 


Without, however, altogether agreeing with Mr. S. Dickson’s mode of 
treatment, we nevertheless pronounce it to be safein principle. To raise 
the body above the level of the disease is the first indication of returning 
life, to reduce it is the first indication of death; and so long as the 
present method of treatment is pursued, so long must death continue its 
work. | 
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ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No. 7.—IRIS VERSICOLOR. 
Blue Flag,—the Root. 


Nar. Ornper :—Iridaceew. Sex. System :—Triandria Monogynia. 


History.—Blue Flag grows in all parts of the United States of 
America, where it is found growing in low wet places, damp meadows, 
and on the borders of swamps, which about the beginning of June, when 
the large blue flowers make their appearance, look very beautiful. The 
root is the part used in medicine. 


Puystcan Properries.—In appearance the root of the Iris very much 
resembles the acorus calamus (sweet flag.) The root when fresh is cut 
into slices, then dried at a temperature not exceeding 100°, after which 
it is powdered ; if kept in dark bottles, or tin cans, so as to exclude light 
and air, it will retain its virtues unimpaired for a considerable period: of 
time. The root has a very peculiar odour, which is augmented by rub- 
‘bing two pieces together ; it has a nauseous taste, and imparts to the 
fauces a powerful sense of heat:and acrimony. There are several species 
of: Iris possessing similar properties to the Iris Versicolor, but in a very 
much less degree; these are often collected and mixed with it, thus im- 
pairing the strength of the officinal root? “amd there is no means of de- 
tecting the imposition except by actual trial. 


CHEMIcAL ProprrtrEs.—The flowers make a beautiful blue infusion,, 
which serves as a test for acids and alkalies. The active properties of 
the root are taken up by alcohol and ether. It contains mucilage, oil, 
and resin; the resin is of a light brown color, has a faint odour, and a 
taste resembling that of the root; when perfectly freed from the oil it is 
of a whitish yellow. The oil possesses the taste and smell of the root 
in a high degree, and is the principle to which it owes its medicinal 
activity. The term Iridin has been given to the oleo-resin. 


PRopeRTIf8s AND Usrs.—Blue Flag is one of the most valuable agents 
in the Eclectic practice, and from the number of cases to which it can 
be put, it more than fulfils all the indi¢ations for which mercury is so 
extensively used by allopathic practitioners. It is*cathartic, vermifuge, 
diuretic, cholagogue, alterative, and sialagocue. In dropsy it may be 
used with great advantage, in doses of ten grains of the powdered root 
every two hours;* or it may be combined with equal parts of the 





* See treatment of a case of ascites (dropsy of the abdomen) in the Kelectic 
Medical Journal for February last. . 
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powdered root of the apium petroselinum (parsley) for the same purpose, 
In anasarca (dropsy of the cellular tissue), and hydrothorawx (dropsy of the 
chest), the saturated tincture of the root may be given in tea spoonful 
- doses five or six times a day, or it will be found of equal service if com- 
bined with an equal quantity of the saturated tincture of cannabinum 
(gravel root.) In scrofula it is a very valuable agent; and in syphilis, 
whether primary or secondary, it acts very powerfully and may be used 
alone, or combined with mandrake, poke, cohosh, corydallia, and other 
alteratives. In chronic diseases of the spleen, kidneys, and liver, it may 
be given in doses of from five to eight grains, repeated at proper inter- 
vals, and will be found very efficacious. Equal parts of blue flag root, 
mandrake root, and prickly-ash bark combined, and given in doses of 
ten grains every two or three hours, or longer, taking care that it does 
not produce catharsis, will act very powerfully on the glandular system, 
often causing a copious salivation, without producing those disastrous 
consequences attendant upon salivation with mercury. An American 
writer says, ‘The root of the blue flag given in small doses and re- 
peated at short intervals, extends its influence through every part of the 
system ; it seems to act more especially upon the glands, exciting them 
to a discharge of their respective offices; in large doses it evacuates and 


exhausts the system, acting on the liver and the alimentary. canal 
throughout.” 


In chronic rheumatism, mercurio-syphilis, dyspepsia, tapeworm, con- 
stipation, leucorrhcea, and dysmenorrheea, it has been used with positive 
advantage. 


Salivation” “éaused by.the blue flag may be Het nemigel froin that 
caused by mercury, by-the absence of the mercurial ftir ,—and the fact 
‘that it does not cause sponginess of the gums nor loosening of the 
teeth. 


Dosz.—Of the powder, from five to twenty grains; of the saturated 
tincture, from ten to sixty drops. In some persons, when exhibited in 
large doses, it is apt to occasion considerable distress, producing nausea, 
with great prostration ; these effects may be mitigated by adding to each 
dose a small portion of powdered capsicum. 


METHOD OF PREPARING THE TinctTuRE or Inis.—Take blue flag in 
powder, eight ounces; alcohol, one pint; macerate for fourteen days, 
express and filter. 


The saturated tincture may be prepared as follows :—Thoroughly 
moisten three ounces of the powder with alcohol, then transfer to a per- 
colator, and gradually add alcohol until about a pint of’ the filtered 
Jiquor passes through. 
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TRIDIN. 
The oleo-resinous principle of Iris Versicolor. 


Preparation.—This can be prepared in the same manner as other 
oleo-resins; as leptandrin, &c. It was first introduced in 1844 in the 
United States, where it is now extensively used by nearly all classes of 
medical practitioners. It is soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water. 


Propertizs AND Usrs.—lIridin is cathartic, alterative, sialagogue, 
diuretic, and anthelmintic: In combination with podophyllin in the 
form of pill, it may be very advantageously employed in syphilis, dropsy, 
chronic visceral affections, rheumatism, and many female affections. 
One grain of iridin, triturated with ten grains of sugar, may be given in 
three-grain doses every hour or two, until a cathartic effect is produced. 
The following combination, as a sialogogue, will be found very valuable 
in those obstinate forms of glandular disease which have resisted every 
other means, viz. :—Equal parts of iridin, podophyllin, and xanthoxylin 
combined, and given in one grain doses every hour or two until saliva- 
tion is produced. ‘The alterative influence of iridin is slow but very 
certain. Combined with cimicifugin it is very useful in uterine diseases. 
In some patients who cannot bear the sometimes long continued action 
of podophyllin, the iridin makes a very good substitute, more especially 
if a little capsicum be added to mitigate its harshness. A combination 
of iridin, podophyllin, and corydallia, is a most powerful and certain 
remedy for syphilis, either primary or secondary. The following formula 
will be found very valuable in some forms of dropsy :—iridin, three 
grains; leptandria, six grains; bitartrate of potassa, twenty grains ; 
make into one powder; it acts as a hydragogue cathartic. 


Dosr.—Of iridin, from one half of a grain to five grains. 


No. 8-——PRUNUS VIRGINIANA. 
Wild Cherry,—the Bark. 
Nat. Orper.—Amygdalee. Sex. Sysrem.—tIcosandria, Monogynia. 


History.—The Wild Cherry Tree is found in great abundance in the 
South-Western States of America, and it grows from fifty to one hundred 
feet high, and from two to four feet in diameter. The bark is black and 
rough externally, and spontaneously detaches itself semicircularly in 
thick narrow plates. The wood is compact, fine grained, capable 
of a high polish, and is extensively used by cabinet makers. ‘The flowers 
are small and white, and the fruit attains to the size of a pea; it is 
eatable, but has a bitter taste. The flowers appear in May, and the 
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fruit ripens in August and September. The bark is the officinal part, 
that from the root being preferred to that of the trunk or branches. 


PuystcaL Proprrties.—When dried and prepared for use by being 
deprived of its epidermis, it is in pieces of various lengths, of a reddish 
brown colour, bitter, and easily pulverized. Its powder is of a fawn 
colour. When recent, or when boiled in water, it emits an odour re- 
sembling peach kernels, and its taste is agreeably bitter and aromatic. 


Cuemicat Proprrties.—The analysis of wild cherry bark proves it to _ 
contain starch, resin, tannin, gallic acid, fatty matter, lignin, a red 
colouring matter, salts of lime, potassa, and iron; also a volatile oil 
associated with hydrocyanic acid, of a light straw colour, and analogous 
in its properties to the essential oi] of bitter almonds,—two drops of it 
destroyed a cat in five minutes. It imparts its properties to alcohol or 
water, whether hot or cold ;. but boiling destroys its remedial qualities, 
partly in consequence of the escape of ‘its volatile principle, and partly 
upon a chemical change effected by the heat. 


PROPERTIES AND Usres.—Wild cherry bark is tonic and stimulant in 
its operation upon the digestive organs ; and at the same time exercises 
a sedative influence over the circulatory and nervous system; its use is 
therefore indicated in all diseases where it is of importance to impart 
tonicity, without creating undue excitement of the heart and blood- 
vessels, as for instance during convalescence from inflammatory disease. 
It has been used with much advantage in the hectic fever of phthisis, 
and in some forms of dyspepsia. In large doses it will diminish the 
action of the heart, which effect is probably owing to the hydrocyanic 
acid it contains. Eixternally it has been used with benefit as a wash for 
ill-conditioned ulcers. 


Dosz.—Of the powdered bark, one or two drachms; of the infusion 
(made by macerating one ounce of bark in a pint of cold water, and al- 
lowed: to stand for twelve hours), from one to four fluid ounces. 


METHOD OF PREPARING Syrup oF Wi~p CHERRY Barx.—Macerate 
four ounces of the powdered bark with twelve fluid ounces of water for 
two days; the mixture must then be placed in a percolator, returning 
the liquor which passes until it comes away clear, and adding water un- 
til twelve fluid ounces are obtained; in this dissolve thirteen ounces of 
loaf sugar. ‘The dose of this syrup, which may be used in phthsis, is 
from half a fluid ounce to one ounce. 


TREATMENT OF POLYPUS OF THE NOSE. 


In accordance with a desire expressed by several correspondents, we 
here give a description of polypus of the nose, and its treatment by 
eclectic remedies. 
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Polypus of the nose is not such a common disease in England as in 
warm and damp climates. It is a peculiar characteristic of this species 
of tumour, that persons affected with it are living hygrometers, and can 
measure the amount of moisture in the atmosphere with almost as great 
a degree of certainty as the instrument itself, the polypus being particu- 
larly susceptible to the influence of a moist atmosphere, visibly increas- 
ing in size just before, and during a storm; and shrinking when a 
change to dry weather takes place. 


The first symptoms of polypus is evidenced in a swollen and thickened 
condition of the mucous membrane of the nose, producing many of the 
symptoms of an ordinary cold, such as sneezing, and a stuffed feeling ; 
this swelling sometimes changes its seat from one nostril to the other. 
As the disease advances, various other symptoms manifest themselves, 
such as a sense of fullness and dull pain in the head, the eyes are liable 
to water from the pressure on the lachrymal duct, the sense of smell be- 
comes gradually faint, and in some cases is lost altogether; patients 
nearly always complain of more or less deafness, in consequence of the 
polypus growing backward and pressing on the eustachian tube. The 
polypus most commonly takes root in the spongy bones; sometimes 
after enlarging so as to completely fill up the nostril it proceeds back- 
wards into the throat, giving rise to most disagreeable and dangerous 
symptoms, by causing difficulty in swallowing and respiring, the sleep is 
thus generally disturbed; if the disease continues, it may attack and 
cause ulceration of the bone, when the breath becomes very foul, there 
is frequent and profuse hemorrhage, hectic supervenes, and the patient 
sinks. . 


The latter of these symptoms are more especially applicable to the 
malignant forms of polypus; but our opinion is that either the mucous, 
the cysto-mucous or hydatid, and the fibrous, may, (more especially the 
latter,) by bad treatment, degenerate into the malignant form, in fact it 
is almost certain to do so if there happens to be a scrofulous taint in 
the system. ) 


Treatment.—If the neck of the polypus is visible cr can be felt with 
the forceps, it may be removed by seizing it close to its attachment and 
twisting it, using at the same time a moderate degree of force to drag it 
away. Butit seldom happens that this can be done, therefore other 
treatment must be adopted. In mild cases of mucous polypi the appli- 
cation of the blood root (sanguinaria canadensis) to the growth, will, in 
the majority of cases, be found sufficient. We should mention here 
that the use of the blood-root as an errhine, that is, snuffed up the nose, 
will not do, as independently of the fact that it does not cover the growth, 
there is danger of some of the powder being drawn into the lungs, and 
producing considerable irritation: it should therefore be applied with a 
camel’s hair pencil, slightly moistened to retain the powder. If after 
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several days’ use of the blood-root, little or no effect is produced, it may 
be combined with equal parts of mandrake and blue flag in powder, or 
these may. be used singly and sometimes with success. If, however, 
after a fair trial, these remedies fail, recourse must be had to the pure 
sesqui-carbonate of potash or vegetable caustic in powder; this must 
be applied until disorganization of the accessible parts of the growth 
takes place, and then resume the blood-root ; the application, if not too 
painful to the patient, should be repeated two or three timesaday. The 
indication of successful progress is, the polypus will turn black and 
gradually slough away. If the sesqui-carbonate of potass is not sufli- 
cient, it must be assisted with a little mechanical force, seize the body 
of the polypus with sharp pointed forceps, and disintegrate or crush the 
tissue in various parts; there is not much sensibility in the growth, and 
this can be effected without much pain; any hemorrhage that occurs 
can easily be stopped with some strong astringent lotion. After this 
process apply the caustic again, and it is now able to penetrate to the 
centre of the growth ; if the dry powder gives too much pain dissolve it 
in water and use as a wash once a day at Jeast. This plan of treatment, 
if followed out judiciously, will invariably destroy the polypus by the 
suppurative process. 


After the growth has been destroyed, blood-root in powder should be 
applied to prevent a recurrence. During the treatment the patient 
should bathe the body daily in water in which is dissolved some salt. 
The diet must be regulated, and alterative medicines administered ; 
regulate the bowels with podophyllin. A very good plan to prevent the 
polypus growing again, is to apply a little oil of cedar inside the nostrils 
occasionally. 


MODE OF PREPARING VEGETABLE CAUSTIC. 


Burn some hickory or oak in the open air, taking care that the fire is 
not so hot as to make the ashes of the wood red hot. Having collected 
your ashes perfectly free from dirt, leach them with pure water, this dis- 
solves the alkali and forms a lye. Hvaporate the “ lye’ in a clean iron 
vessel over a slow fire, taking care that it does not rise to boiling point ; 
when evaporated to dryness, pulverize the mass and bottle it. The pro- 
duct is in reality a sesqui-carbonate of potash. It can also be prepared 
by driving away at rather less than the heat of boiling water, half an 
equivalent of the pure bt-carbonate of potash. 


This makes a very mild yet effective caustic, very valuable in removing 
diseased growths, while it does not endanger healthy tissues. It is also 
very effectual in its property of stimulating healthy suppuration and 
granulation. 
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MEDICO-BOTANIC TEA PARTY IN NORTHAMPTON. 


On Monday, July 19th, a Tea Party and Public Meeting was held at the Milton 
Hall, in the town of Northampton, to inaugurate the establishment of a Dispensary 
in that town, founded upon the principles of Medical Botany. Some few of the 
more opulent inhabitants having long seen the want of an Institution of the kind, 
to which their poorer townsmen and women might apply for medical aid in time of © 
sickness, agreeable to their own medical views and feelings, felt that they could not 
possibly devote their energies to any work of so much importance. 


It will be remembered that Dr. Skelton gave a course of lectures some two or 
three months since in the Mechanics’ Institution, the effect of which was to awaken 
the minds of the people generally to the importance of the subject, and from which 
the present object may be considered to emanate. Highly respectable and most 
convenient premises have been secured, and already the number of Subscribers 
amount to between forty and fifty. 


Somewhere about a hundred and fifty sat down to a plain but excellent tea, sup- 
plied gratuitously by the ladies for the benefit of the institution; and never in the 
history of the Botanic movement was there anything more promising, and certainly 
never was seen a more happy gathering. The chair was ably filled by the Rev. J.. 
Brown, a lover not only of “medical botany,” but of everything beneficial or calcu- 
lated in any way to improve the moral and physical condition of the people. To 
attempt in any way to convey the good feeling of the meeting, and the many excel- 
lent speeches made by the different speakers, must prove a failure; we shall, there- 
fore, simply give an outline of the whole, as briefly as possible, leaving our readers to 
fill it up. 


_ The Cuarrman after speaking of the advantages of a Dispensary to the poor of. 
the town, and his delight in seeing the subject taken up so zealously, called upon Mr. 
J. Biunt, Resident Medical Officer of the Dispensary, to speak to the following sen- 
timent :—“ The simple and rational remedies scattered around us everywhere by a 
beneficent God: may the people better understand them and appreciate their 
value.” 


The next was a resolution moved by Mr. Dimptepy and seconded by Mr. Rows, 
and is as follows :—‘ That the best thanks of this meeting be given to the ladies for 
the kind and generous assistance which they have afforded to the cause; and the 
meeting begs to express its conviction that the future success of the undertaking 
may be considered as sure, from the fact of the Committee having obtained their 
present and future co-operation.” 


The next was also a resolution, moved by Mr. Grorcr Parsons, Secretary to the 
Dispensary, and seconded by Mr. Britton, and is as follows :—“ That the best thanks 
of this meeting be given to Joun SKeuton, Esq., Consulting Surgeon to the Institu- 
tion, for the readiness with which he has entered into the views of the Committee, 
for his promised co-operation, and for his labours in the common cause.” 


. The next resolution was as follows, and was moved by Mr. G. F. Newron, and 
seconded by the Rev. R. J. Rogers, President of the Institution :—‘ That this meet- 


ing, regarding with satisfaction the establishment of a Botanic Dispensary in 
Northampton, pledges itself to use its best efforts for the promotion of its objects.” 


The next was a sentiment, and was spoken to by Dr. Sxetton. It read as follows : 
—“The cause of medical botany throughout the*world, may its success be equal to 
its value.” 


A vote of thanks was then moved by Mr. G. Parsons, to Mr. F. Pratt, of London; 
seconded by Dr. SkreLton, and carried unanimously, for the generous manner in 
which, without solicitation, he has assisted and encouraged the Committee in their 
undertaking ; and that his excellent letter now read to the meeting, be published in 
the Eclectic Medical Journal. 


Votes of thanks were then moved and seconded, to the Chairman, President, 
Committee, and also to Dr. SKELTON, which upon being put to the meeting were 
carried with acclamation. 


Thus terminated one of the most promising gatherings that ever took place for 
the promotion of medical botany ; and in briefly noticing it we can only hope that 
it will be the means of extending and enlarging the usefulness of the good work, 
and that other towns will copy the example of Northampton. 


The following is our friend Pratr’s letter :— “ 


“8, Norway Place, Hackney Road, 
London, July 14, 1858. 


» “Dear Sir, 


“Your locality is almost too remote to allow of my availing myself of 
your invitation to be present at your forthcoming festival. Had it been otherwise: 
I should have felt great pleasure in being present on so interesting an occasion, I 
am exceedingly gratified, however, to see that you are carrying out your undertaking 
in such an energetic and practical manner. It is the surest augur of success, and 
the best plan to secure it. 


“T believe there aro but few indeed who have given the botanic practice a fair trial, 
but what are amply satisfied of its practical utility, and have earnestly desired to 
spread a knowledge of its inestimable principles among their fellow-creatures. In 
the desire to do so, a multitude of plans have been tried, andan immense amount of 
really earnest amount has been expended. Yet in nearly every instance have they 
failed to achieve the desired object. Too much has been left to individual exertion 
—too little has been done collectively to place the cause before the public in its true 
light, as the great mission of humanity. Every one has been imbued with the con- 
viction that the only really practical mode of doing so, would be by the establish- 
ment of an hospital or dispensary; yet even the “highest” in the movement have 
shrunk from encountering the responsibilities of so apparently formidable an under- 
taking, even though backed by aids and resources doubtless far beyond those it is 
the good fortune of the present undertaking to possess. It has remained for the 
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men of Northampton to show the way, to win for medical botany the estimation of 
the public,—to set up the standard beneath whose fold the followers of all shades 
of botanical opinion may gather themselves, to place before the world in the most 
practical and useful manner, the worth and value of the science. I trust, therefore, 
that every sincere well-wisher to the cause will feel himself bound to lend his wil- 
ling aid to the present undertaking, so that it may not only be firmly established 
in its hold upon public opinion, but be enabled to stand forth as a model and a noble 
incitement for the founding of kindred institutions throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom. 


“ With best wishes and respects, I remain, yours respectfully, 
“FREDERIC PRATT.” 


“ Mr. G. Parsons. 








Correspondence, 


As all opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds 
himself responsible for none. 


ECLECTICISM VERSUS ALLOPATHY. 


To the Editor of the EcuEctic MepicaL JoURNAL. 


SIR, 


I send the following case of confluent variola, for insertion in your valuable 
Journal, if you consider it of sufficient importance. 


On the 27th ult. I was called to visit the above case, a little girl five years old, 
and truly the sight was pitiable ; I learnt that she had been attended by a popular 
surgeon and his assistant for twelve days, and as she got worse, all they could recom- 
mend for the last few days, previous to my being called in, was as much port winé 
as she would drink. On my consenting to take the case, her father wrote to the 
gentleman, informing him he had called in further advice, and requested that he 
would send in his bill, as he was not satisfied with his treatment ; on receipt thereof 
he immediately drove up in a cab, and said he “felt very much annoyed that any 
one else had been called in, as he had done all that could be done; and stated that 
if any one in the world could have cured the case, he could, but that was impossi- 
ble, as he and his assistant, (who he said was a very clever young man,) had held a 
counsel, and come to the conclusion that it was impossible to cure her, and supposed 
some fellow had stepped in in order to get some money out of them, but it would 
be of no use, as the result would be the same as if he had attended it to the end.” 
Poor deluded mortal ! he little knew the efficacy of Nature’s remedies. 
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On my arrival I ascertained there had been a difficulty of breathing from the com: 
mencement, which had become so alarming that the patient could be heard down 
in the kitchen, and during the paroxysms it took three to hold her; the bowels 
were only moved twice during the twelve days, and the child was almost blind; the 
surgeon’s attention had been frequently called to the above particulars, but he said 
they were only symptoms of the disease and would subside. 


I found the child as above described, and labouring under secondary fever; the 
room was like an oven,—the assistant had ordered the windows and door to be shut: 
close and a large fire in the room, this with the mid-day sun shining full on them, 
surprised me that the child*breathed at all; I need not inform you that I at once 
ordered the fire to be removed, and opened one window and door so as to obtain 
a little fresh air. 


I prescribed the following :— 


Asclepias tuberosa (pleurisy root) and lobelia inflata herb, equal parts, in eight 
grain powders ; and to take an infusion of mentha pulegium (penny royal) and rubus 
strigosus (raspberry leaves), with an enema of the same, which brought away an 
accumulation of offensive foeces. On the following morning the breathing was still 
difficult but better. I then gave an emetic of acetum lobelia, with a medicine ag 
follows :—myrica cerifera (bayberry), apocynum androscmifolium (bitter root), 
mentha pulegium, and rubus strigosus, equal parts, half an ounce made into 
an eight ounce mixture; frequent doses of this were given during the day, and next 
morning the breathing was natural; another enema was given, and she was washed 
in ley water each day, which removed the offensive effluvia that had been so long 
confined in the system ; the child continued to improve, and on the day-week from 
my first attendance she was down stairs, dressed, and had an egg in her hand, which 
she was eating when I went in the room. T'wo others have since recovered in the 
same family, and both were very bad cases. 


I make no comment on the above, but leave it for your readers and the public to 
decide, whether justice is done by giving Government protection to the Allopaths, 
to the exclusion of all others; and apologizing for trespassing so far on your valua- 
ble space, 

I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
THOS. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


46, Stafford Street, Birmingham, 
June 24th, 1858. 


Tb the Editor of the Eotectic MapicaL JouRNAL. 


Dear SIR, 

Will you permit me through the columns of your Journal to call the attention of 
our friends in full practice, to the Rules of the Eclectic Medical Society, a copy of 
which will be sent on receipt of a note containing two stamps to the secretary, at 
the Eclectic Medical Institution, 105, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
They will see in the preamble the principles upon which the Society is founded; 
principles, which I think no reasonable or thinking man can object to, the substance 
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of which is, “It opens its portals to all, irrespective of party or name; it insists 
only upon capacity, acquaintance with the several branches of medical science apper- 
taining to suecessful practice; a proper standing in society, and good moral 
character ;—it will not ask in what school its candidates have studied, nor insist 
upon any stereotyped mode of practice, but simply seek to discover the capacity of 
its members for the work it gives them. to do, and satisfy itself that they can do it.” 


Now this is fair play; there is no class legislation here; every man has a chance 
of attaining a position for himself, entirely through his own skill, industry, and 
merit; this is as it should be,—money will not buy it, it must be fairly and honestly 
won. Now in order to distinguish the man who has thus worked his way up, and 
won the confidence of his neighbours and the people of the locality in which he 
resides, from the scamp who wanders about the country to deceive the unwary, it 
is proposed to confer diplomas on all those who are prepared to receive them 
according to the Rules of the Society. (See No. 7 of the Eclectic Medical Journal, 
page 124.) 


But this is not all;—we think by these means we shall be enabled to link together, 
in the bond of union, the greatest number of the best practitioners of the day, as 
the first step; in the next place we shall be enabled to form a Botanic School or 
College. That accomplished, what is to hinder us from asking Government to grant 
us, not protection, (we do not want that,) but perfect liberty, and place us on an equal 
footing with any other class of practitioners in the country? This would indeed be 
true Medical Reform, (such a reform as I think some of those gentlemen who are 
clamouring so loudly for Medical Reform, as they callit, would not like tosee.) And 
the way in which medical freedom was established in America, allow me to remind 
you, that before medical freedom was obtained in America, our brethren there had 
much to contend against, and hard struggling to get it,—but by steady perseverance 
they got it, and thereby emancipated themselves and their fellow-countrymen from | 
medical slavery ; and so can we, if we choose to work forit. If it is not worth 
working for, it is not worth having. 


There is now a Society formed as the basis of our future operations, and we know 
there are a large number of respectable practitioners in the country who are well 
qualified to join it; let us, therefore, unite heart and hand, throwing all minor 
differences into the shade; it is absolutely necessary for our own sakes and the 
public welfare, that it should be done,—it might, and ought to have been done long 
ago; I do therefore sincerely hope that our friends will receive these remarks in the 
same kindly spirit in which I make them; and also that they will see it to be their 
plain duty to come forward, and use their best endeavours to assist us in placing our 
noble science in that elevated and honourable position it so richly deserves. 


IT am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. P. PAYNE, Medical Botanist. 
Wortley, July 13th, 1858. 


P.S. All communications to be addressed to the “ Secretary of the Hcleetic Medical 
Society, 105, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London.” 


Ghe GEelectie Madical Journal, 
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HOSPITAL GOVERNMENT AND THE LANCET. 


“Suc has ever been the want of trust in Nature, and the over-trust in art, 
prevalent among the members of the medical profession, that the field of natural 
observation has been, to a great extent, hidden from them; hidden either actually 
from their eyes or virtually from their apprehension. . . . . . . And the 
consequence has been that diseases have been treated mainly as if Nature had little 
or nothing ‘to do in their cure, and Art almost everything. A principle so false, 
adopted as the ground of action, could not fail to be the source of the gravest 
doctrinal errors, with practical results of the most deplorable character.’—Sir John 
Forbes. 


WHEN great guns begin to fire, we may expect soon to see changes in 
places which proved impregnable to little field pieces. Since our pro- 
motion to the editorial stool we have been peppering away with great 
vigour at the old and powerful fortress of medical abuse, but from the 
light nature of our ordnance we did not expect to do much; we have, 
however, succeeded in waking up our contemporary, the Lancet, who has 
opened fire with his big guns, and we may now expect soon to see a 
breach made in the walls of this hitherto powerful stronghold. 


In No. 8 of our Journal, speaking of the abuses of public medical 
institutions, we said :— 


‘« The system of hospital government is rotten to the very foundation ; 
too often interest, not merit, usurps place and power, and the stagnating 
principle of ‘whatever is, is right,’ reigns supreme. What kind of 
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government is that which places a physician in the chair of an out-— 
patients’ room, where in two or three hours, and often less, he profes- 
sedly administers to the ‘ills’ of several hundred unfortunate appli- 
cants? and, ye Gods! such administration; a hurried question, a still 
more hurried scrawl, and a pale shadow glides out of the room with a 
reproachful sigh, while the only audible sound is the incessant ding of 
the bell as it summons another spectral actor to continue the farce ; no, 
not ‘ farce,’ TRAGEDY.” 


In the wards of the hospital, too, the same hurry is often exhibited, 
and ‘* now we ask, how in the name of humanity, can the poor creatures 
who inhabit these wards get the best of treatment as a sequence of such 
superficial examination as must necessarily fall to their lot, when so little 
time is allowed; even supposing that the materia medica contained a 
specific for each morbid symptom, and the symptoms themselves, in- 
stead of being (as they really are in nine cases out of ten) obscure, were 
well marked and easily observed, there would not be time to note them 
accurately and prescribe judiciously. Well, these are facts, and the 
evidence is too powerful even to admit a doubt. Abuses of this kind cry 
aloud for reform, for Lire is at stake, and the progress of medical science 
is retarded.” 


We certainly, when we gave utterance to these sentiments, never ex- 
pected to be supported by the Lancet, but upon perusing that Journal 
for July 3rd, we were agreeably surprised to find an echo of our own 
ideas. Speaking of hospitals and dispensaries, it says :—Another evil is 
the slovenly, hasty, and empirical mode in which advice is often given to 
crowds of out-door patients in infirmaries and dispensaries, and also in 
private practice, if such it may be called. What is to be thought of 
prescribing for hundreds, perhaps, of patients in a few hours, where 
there is neither time to keep proper registers, nor to make suitable 
examinations? But, of course, if one institution or individual does 
such things, another must follow the example, or forfeit the faith and 
good opinion of the public. It is the number that throng the waiting- 
room and portals of such and such an institution, and are published in 
reports as relieved, or are seated in the lobby at Dr. A’s or Mr. B’s, whose 
door stands invitingly open for the inspection of passers-by, that is to be 
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considered! The medical man knows what all this means—ad captan- 
dum vulgus. We will venture to say that this system, as openly practised, 
resolves itself into arrant quackery, if not into criminality. Patients 
are thus often induced to leave their homes in most improper conditions 
of disease, and made to wait in crowds, and, after all, hurriedly attended 
to. : * * * * * * * “ 
In most reports of public institutions, the out-door patients who do not 
return are set down indiscriminately as relieved or cured—a most quack- 
ish practice.” 


After this we shall expect to see the Lancet advocating the formation 
of Hclectic Institutions, believing with ourselves that until the medical 
profession becomes eclectic, it can never keep pace with other sciences. 
In another article in the same paper we find a recommendation for the 
construction of marine and rural sanitaria for our London poor, in the 
following words, which speaks volumes as to the inefficiency of hospital 
treatment :— 


“The town-pent and diseased creatures who seek relief at our metro- 
politan hospitals now receive there such aid as science can suggest and 


art administer. It is insufficient for their sore need. Jron cannot red- 


den their blanched cheeks ; the Jesuit bark will not tone their unstrung 
nerves ; cunning medicines will not undo the work which the thousand: 
poisons of an urban atmosphere have sealed with completeness. Art 
cannot always vanquish Nature, who is too strong for us. What re- 
mains? We must needs capitulate, lower cur arms, unbind the consular 
fasces, and walk in her train. We must summon her to our aid. We 
must appeal from Cesar wrathful to Cesar in his tenderer mood ; from 
Nature in town to Nature in the country. We must bring sanitaria in 
aid of our hospitals; places of open and healthful resort, where the 
pure air, the undimmed sun, the springing verdure, may undo the work 
of the poisonous court, the gloomy cellar, the pestiferous cesspool.” 
And, it might have added, the poisonous mineral drugs with which the 
bodies of the poor unfortunate victims to disease are regularly drenched 


at our hospitals and dispensaries. 


We most heartily concur with the Lancet in recommending rural and 
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seaside sanitaria, but before the public is called on to open its purse 
strings, in aid of the construction of such places, let all be done at the 
hospitals that can be done. The treatment of many forms of disease 
requires something more than the mere mechanical administering of 
drugs, such as is now pursued by our hospital physicians. The Lancet 
says, “‘ We must appeal from Nature in town to Nature in the country.” 
Why, sirs, one wonld fancy from this remark that they had exhausted 
the liberal help Dame Nature so bountifully bestows even in town; but 
the fact is, they almost ignore her existence. Nature provides them 
remedies for diseases, ready prepared in her matchless laboratory, but 
they cast them aside as ‘worthless, and in their egregious vanity think 
they can better prepare their remedies from crude inorganic materials 
which Nature alone knows how to compound for the use of her children. 
Even water, that simple but most important natural element, and the 
hundred uses it can be put to for the cure of human ills is forgotten, ex- 
cept in so far as a drink and a vehicle for the administration of artificial 
compounds. 


How often does it happen that patients are drugged week after week 
for some simple derangement of the viscera, when by restoring the 
functions of the skin, (which in such cases is nearly always suspended,) 
they could be cured in a few hours, and that by the vapour of water 
either simple or medicated. But that would be too much trouble; it is 
very much easier to sit in a comfortable chair and write prescriptions for 
a hundred or so of patients in about an hour and a half or two hours, 
and then drive off to private practice, utterly indifferent as to the result 
of such superficial prescribing. 


Take skin diseases, from which so Jarge a proportion of the poor of 
every populous town suffer, and see what is done for them; mercury, 
zinc, arsenic, blood letting, everything in fact but the right. In the 
common treatment of these diseases the functions of the skin, and its 
millions of pores and perspirable glands, are not called into requisition ; 
hence the fact that like cancer and consumption, cutaneous diseases 
rank among the opprobrium medicorum. We venture to assert, with ex- 
perience to back us, that all forms of skin disease are curable by means. 
of medicated vapour baths, combined in some cases with the internal 
administration of appropriate remedies. 


Again in rheumatic affections, there is nothing in the whole range of 
the materia medica half so important in the cure as vapour baths, and 
we would refer our readers to No. 6 of the Journal, in which they will 
read the treatment of a case of chronic rheumatism of thirteen years 
standing. 


We say, therefore, that much as we should like to see the formation 
of rural sanitaria, yet before this is done, let everything be done at the 
hospitals in town, and one of the most important improvements we would 
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suggest, is that every hospital should have a complete system of baths ; 
and that instead of drugeging, let these be resorted to in all cases where 
indicated, and we have no doubt but that the medical statf of the hospital 
would be as much surprised at the facility with which they could cure 
many forms of disease, as the poor patients would be gratified. 





THE RIGHT WOMAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


Tue following is copied from the Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 
Herald, and we give it simply to let our readers see in what manner 
simple things become surprising. Here is a simple local fact, given as a 
matter of astonishment. A fact, which if woman had justice done her, 
might become universal; and that, by simply allowing her to take pos- 
session of the field of labour which in justice belongs to her. 


How long is woman to be enslaved by the debasing monopoly which 
thus robs her of her birthright ? 


KinesBripgs.—There is now living in this town, a most remarkable woman called 
Mary Osborne, and though she moves in a very humble sphere, her carriage and con- 
versation bears the clearest impress of “ Nature’s gentlewoman,” Mary for many 
years has enjoyed an extensive practice as an “ Accoucheur ;’ her fame indeed has 
ran so high that her very name has been a terror to the country doctor. As a proof 
of her great skill in her interesting calling, she has, strange to relate, attended no 
less than three thousand two hundred and twenty-eight women in their temporary 
retirement, and what makes it more remarkable, she only lost one patient during her 
long practice of thirty years, and that accident happened entirely from disobedience 
to “our Mary’s nice discipline. From this triumph of the obstretric art in the 
person of this uneducated, though very clever woman, and from the great number of | 
midwives in successful practice throughout the kingdom, it is quite clear that woman 
possesses a faculty for operating in this delicate branch of surgery quite equal to any 


- © faculty ” from the Royal College.” It is now more than forty years ago since that 


eminent surgeon, Sir Anthony Carlisle, publicly declared that a man-midwife was a 
“ social evil,” a declaration that brought about his ears a host of Esculapians, who 
soon stopped the mouth of the learned knight. But Esculapians are not the rulers 
of the people, and all their opposition must fall before that magic word “ Reform.” 
All that is now wanted is for the upper classes to show the example; let them only 
lead the way, by establishing and endowing a college with medical schools for the 
education of females, and the sisterhood would quickly “trot” the hospitals, and as 
quickly walk into practice, and walk the brotherhood out.—Communicated. 


It will be seen that the Editor has taken care to let his readers see 
that he is not responsible for the statement. It is, he tells us, “ com- 
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municated.” Why this care but for the dread of the profession in his 
locality? We only feel surprised that the statement should be given at 
all. There are but few editors of public newspapers in England that 
would have had the courage to do as much. 


‘That Mary Osborne, however, is not a solitary wonder, the following 
will prove :— 


A Mrs. Naylor, at present residing in Sheffield, has to our knowledge 
practised midwifery in that town for the last twenty years. How many 
thousands she may have introduced into this world we cannot exactly 
say, but it is a fact that with a practice more extensive than any five 
man midwifes in the town, she has not lost a single case. We could, if 
we pleased, name many others of less note, but will simply mention a 
Mrs. Lee, of Bacup, in Lancashire, who during the last twelve years has 
been equally successful. 


But in what consists the great secret of their success ? We give the 
three following reasons as the cause:—the first, the fact of the work 
being woman's by right; the second, the fact that the patient in submitting 
to the assistance of woman is not thwarted in her struggles as is too 
often the case with the man midwife. Who can describe the feelings of 
the young delicate mother, or the effects produced by the very fact of her 
having to submit during parturition, to an assistance against which her 
whole being revolts ? Is it not to paralyse in many cases the efforts of 
the nervous forces, and leave her a saerijice te the mechanical appliances 
of science? And lastly, the fact that the female midwives of the present 
day, particularly in our manufacturing towns and villages, whilst acting 


upon these occasions uniformly call to their aid experience and science.* — 


They know that to create and sustain an increased temperature, by sim- 
ple natural means, is to give expansion and power to the body, and ac- 
cordingly administer freely of raspberry leaf tea, stimulated with a little 
capsicum (cayenne). Nor are they without the knowledge of, or deficient 
of the necessary means to relieve their patients from whatever obstruc- 
tions stand in the way of a speedy delivery, without force or violence of 
any kind. 


The writer has truly said, “all that is wanted is for the upper classes 
to show the exarnple; let them only lead the way by establishing and 
endowing a college with medical schools for the education of females,” 
and the practice of midwifery would not only become the means of 
giving them their own rightful employment, but of emancipating the 
mothers of England from a degradation that few have even conceived. 





* It may strike those who have hitherto conceived science and mystery to be 
synonymous, with surprise, to be told that simple uneducated women can command 
the aid of science. ‘l'hey have but to remember, however, that science is truth, 
and truth is simple, to see at once that it is possible. 
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ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No. 9.—LOBELIA. 


The Plant and Seeds. 


Nat. ORDER :—Lobeliaceew. Srx. System :—Pentandria Monogynia. 


History.—Lobelia is a native of the United States, where it may be 
found growing plentifully in fields, hedges, and roadsides; the plant 
begins to flower in July, and the flower lasts until the appearance of the 
frost: Lobelia was first discovered by the tribe of Penobscot Indians, 
and introduced into domestic practice by an American ploughman, 
Samuel Thomson, whose labours in the cause of true medical reform 
won for him an immortality, The whole plant possesses medicinal 
properties, but the leaves and seeds are the parts usually employed. The 
time for gathering the plant is in the beginning of September, when the 
seedpods are numerous. 


PuystcaL PropErties.—Lobelia as found in the shops is generally in 
powder; the leaves in powder present a green colour, and the seeds 
brown. It has a faint irritating and unpleasant odcur, and a powerful 
acrid nauseous taste, very much resembling tobacco, producing a burn- 
ing sensation in the mouth and fauces, and causing a copious flow of 


saliva with considerable nausea. 
| 


CHEmiIcaL Properties.—Lobelia yields its pronerties to water, vinegar, 
alcohol, or ether ; heat drives off its active principle, for this reason it 
should never be boiled. Analysis has proved it to consist of an odorous 
volatile principle, lobelic acid, gum, resin, chlorophyile, fixed oil, lignin, 
salts of lime and potassa, oxide cf iron, and a peculiar alkaline principle 
named lobelina obtained principally from the seeds. 


The fixed oil of the lobelia may be obtained by bruising the seed bhe- 
tween heated rollers, and pressing, while hot, in a strong linen cloth, be- 
tween proper iron plates. Its consistence is similar to linseed oil, and 
possesses the drying qualities common to the fixed oils. 


‘The lobelina, which is the active principle of the plant, we believe 


destined at no very distant day to occupy the highest place in the phar- 


macopeias of the civilised world, and we here give the method of obtain- 
ing it, as laid down in the United States Hclectic Dispensatory. 


Lopetina may be obtained by bruising one pound of lobelia seeds in 


-a morter, and then adding eight pints of alcohol, and one pint of acetic 


acid; digest with the heat of the sun for several days, or until the seeds 
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are deprived of their acrimony, then strain. Evaporate the tincture 
thus made to two pints, and filter ; then by means of a water bath evapo- 
rate to an extract. This extract is then to be triturated with magnesia 
and water, and after repeated agitation for several hours is strained 
through calico and then filtered. This liquid which holds the lobelina 
in solution is then shaken repeatedly with fresh portions of sulphuric 
ether, until the water settling below is deprived of its acrimony. The 
ethereal solution must now be drawn off with a syphon, or carefully de- 
canted and then left to evaporate spontaneously. The residue is impure 
lobelina, of a reddish brown colour, and a honey-like consistence. To 
obtain it pure the residue is treated with water, to which a slight excess 
of sulphuric acid is added, and then boiled with animal charcoal, satu- 
rating with magnesia, filtering, agitating repeatedly with fresh portions 
of ether, until the aqueous portion is deprived of acrimony, then care- 
fully decanting off the ethereal solution as before, and evaporating again 
spontaneously. ‘The lobelina thus obtained is a vellowish liquid, lighter 
than water, of an odour rather aromatic, and an extremely acrid 
permanent taste. It is readily soluble in alcohol or ether, but less so in 
water. lither will remove it from its aqueous solution, and upon evapo- 
ration the lobelina may be again obtained. Its reaction is. decidedly 
alkaline, and with sulphuric, nitric, and muriatie acids, it forms soluble 
and crystallizable salts. It is instantly precipitated from its solution by — 
tannic acid, with which it forms an insoluble compound. Unless com- 
bined with acids, it is decomposed by boiling. It possesses the active 
properties of the plant in a concentrated form. As an emetic, three to 
ten drops, sufficiently diluted with water, will generally operate. With 
vinegar and heney it forms an oxymel, singularly beneficial in nearly all 
diseases of the throat and air passages. 


Propertiges AND Usrs.—Lobelia is expectorant, emetic, nauseant 
sedative, anti-spasmodic; and secondarily, cathartic and diaphoretic. 
Many practitioners, both here and in America, have endeavoured to prove 
that it also possesses narcotic properties, but they have only proved their 
ignorance of the plant. When chewed in the fresh state it produces a 
disagreeable sense of burning and distension, which extends down the 
alimentary canal and produces nausea and vomiting, with excessive re- 
laxation of the muscular system. In doses of about twenty grains it is 
a prompt and effectual emetic; in small doses it excites diaphoresis, in- 
creases expectoration, diminishes cough, and counteracts spasmodic 
action. It will be found highly valuable in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs, such as croup, hooping-cough, pneumonia, catarrh, asthma, and 
phthisis. It is highly useful in all febrile diseases, more especially in 
the first stages, as it diminishes arterial excitement, and produces 
diaphoresis, thus tending to equalise the circulation and assist the vital 
organism, to eliminate morbid humours. As an expectorant it may be 
used combined in tincture with blood-root, &c. In all cases where it is 
desirable to relax the system or subdue spasm, lobelia is the effectual 
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remedy. It gives speedy relief in epilepsy, hysteria, cramps, tetanus, 
chorea, convulsions, &c., by exhibiting it in sufficient doses to produce 
nausea. Rigidity of the os uteri, producing protracted labour, has been 
overcome by the use of lobelia. It is highly beneficial in a surgical 
point of view, in fractures, dislocations, pooneeeed hernia, and intes- 
tinal obstructions. 


Externally the infusion of lobelia is useful in some ophthalmic affec- 
tions ; and the tincture is a valuable local application to sprains, bruises, 
rheumatic pains, erysipelas, tetter, and many forms of cutaneous disease. 
A poultice of powdered lobelia and slippery elm bark, with weak ley 
water, is very useful in erysipelatous diseases, bites and stings of poison- 
ous insects, spasmodic affections of the limbs, pains, and to produce 
muscular relaxation. 


The oil of lobelia is valuable in tetanus and some other extreme cases, 
as it is easy to introduce sufficient into the mouth to relax the whole 
system immediately. It should never be employed alone as an emetic, 
but given in infusion of boneset or chamomile. Asa local application it 
is highly useful to quiet some particular nerve or relax a muscle. 


A very first-rate liniment may be made of a mixture of half an ounce 
of oils of amber and sassafras, a drachm of oil of lobelia, and half a 
drachm of the ethereal oil of capsicum. To be used in painful neuralgia 
and rheumatic affections. 


When lobelia does not act as an emetic, it is very liable to purge. 


Dosr.—F rom five drops to half an ounce of the tincture; and from 
five to sixty grains of the powder, will give it a wide range of applica- 
tion, while it will be found to fulfil every indication of its use. 





THE MEDICAL REFORM BIULL. 


We presume it is a fact pretty well known to the majority of our 
readers, that the question of medical reform, which for the last twenty 
years has agitated the medical profession, at length has been brought to 
a settlement. 


During the last month, under a tory administration, legitimate medi- 
cine has succeeded in reducing itself more effectually and lower in the 
estimation of the public than it could possibly have done by any other 
means. In seeking to render more secure its own advantages, the pro- 
fession has been completely trapped, and has just succeeded in doing 
more for others than for itself. 
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Its ostensible object was to arrest medical progress, by putting down 
unlicenced medicine ; or in other words, to make it penal for any one to 
practice unless he had first gone through the routine of the schools and 
colleges, and paid to the uttermost farthing. So far as this object is 
concerned, the Medical Reform Bill is a total failure. 


The colleges remain in the same condition in which they were, and 
the members of the Metropolitan and British Corporations have secured 
equal privileges for the Irish and Scotch practitioners, so that the com- 
petitive arena is to them enlarged, instead of being diminished. But 
let us see in what way the Bill affects both the licenced and unlicenced 
practitioner. In the first place, as will be seen by the following clause, 
that every licenced practitioner has virtually ignored the whole of his 
previous privileges and qualifications, for unless he consents to be regis- 
tered under this Act, he can hold no public appointment of any kind, or 
claim in acourt of law, nor can he even legally give a certificate of death. 


XV. Registration of persons now qualified, and persons hereafter qualified —Every 
person now possessed, and (subject to the provisions hereinafter contained) every 
person hereafter becoming possessed, of any one or more of the qualifications des- 
cribed in the schedule (A) to this Act, shall, on payment of a fee, not exceeding £2, 
in respect to qualifications obtained before the 1st day of January, 1859, and not 
exceeding £5 in respect to qualifications obtained on or after that date, be entitled 
to be registered on producing to the registrar of the branch Council for England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, the document conferring or evidencing the qualification or each 
of the qualifications in respect whereof he seeks to be so registered. 


We fancy this is “‘ going through too much to get too little.” An extra 
tax of from two to five pounds upon those members of the profession 
already qualified, appears to us to be “paying for an unnecessary 
whistle,” and that there is no mistake in the matter the following clause 
will testify :— 


XXXVI. No certificate to be valid unless the person signing be registered. —After the 1st 
day of January, 1859, no certificate required by any Act now in force, or that may 
hereafter be passed from any physician, surgeon, licentiate in medicine and surgery, 
or other medical practitioner, shall be valid unless the person signing the same be 
registered under this Act. 


Of what advantage has this Bill deprived a non-medical practitioner, 
or what advantages can accrue from the measure to the legally qualified ? 


The power to prosecute for unlicenced practice was previously held by 
the Apothecaries Company, in consequence, however, of its having to 
pay all expenses, and from its own poverty, it was incapable of enforcing 
the Act. And now the privilege of paying is transferred to the General 
Council, (for the Government has thrown all the expenses upon it,) will 
it be in a better position to do it? 


XIII. Zaxpenses of the Councils—All monies payable to the respective Councils 
shall be paid to the treasurers of such Councils respectively, and shall be applied to 


, i 
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defray the expenses of carrying this Act into execution in manner following :—that 
is to say, separate accounts shall be kept of the expenses of the General Council, 
and of those of the Branch Councils ; and the expenses of the General Council, in- 
cluding those of keeping, printing, and publishing the Register for the United King- 
dom, shall be defrayed, under the direction of the General Council, by means of an 


* equal per-centage rate upon all moneys received by the several Branch Councils; re- 


turns shall be made by the treasurers of the respective Branch Councils, at such 
times as the General Council shall direct, of all monies received by them; and the 
necessary per-centage having been computed by the General Council, the respective 
contributions shall be paid by the treasurers of such Branch Councils to the treasu- 
rer or treasurers of’ the General Council; and the expenses of the Branch Councils 
shall be defrayed, under the direction of those Councils respectively out of the 
residue of the monies so received as aforesaid. 


That some few of the anomolies and restrictions previously existing, 
have been taken away, is true, and a more equitable adjustment of rights 
secured to the profession generally, but beyond this there is nothing. 


The unlicenced practitioner can not only practice, but he is positively 
protected in that practice so long as he does so within certain limits. 
He must not assume to be legally registered, nor call himself by any 
professional title, as the following clause will explain :— 


XXXIX.—Penaliy jor falsely pretending to be a registered person.—Any person who 
shall wilfully and falsely pretend to be or take or use the name or title of a phy- 
sician, doctor of medicine, licentiate in medicine and surgery, bachelor of medicine, 
surgeon, general practitioner, or apothecary, or any name, title, addition, or descrip- 
tion implying that he is registered under this Act, or that he is recognised by law 
as a physician, or surgeon, or licentiate in medicine and surgery, or a practitioner in 
medicine, or an apothecary, shall, upon a summary conviction for any such offence, 
pay a sum not exceeding £20. ; 


As a medical botanist, galvanist, medical dissenter, hydropath, homeo- 
path, or any other path, he can practise, so that he keeps in his own 
‘“‘ path,” and does not pretend to be what he is not. And what honest 
man cares a pin about the matter; for our part we candidly confess that 
we think any of the above names just as honourable as those selected for 
official protection. That every honest practitioner, whether registered or 
not, ought to be able to recover for his services, we think perfectly just, 
seeing however that the law deprived them of this right before the pas- 


sing of this Act, they only remain as they were.: 


‘No man’s business or practice is interfered with in any way, and 
the following clause will doubtless be quite satisfactory to all dealers in 
medicine, whether druggists, chemists, medical botanists, herbalists, or 
any other :— 


LIV. Chemists, &c., not to be affected.—Nothing in this Act contained shall extend 
or be construed to extend to prejudice or in any way to affect the lawful occupation, 
trade, or business of chemists and druggists and dentists, or the rights, privileges, or 
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employment of duly licensed Apothecaries in Ireland, so far as the same extend to 
selling, compounding or dispensing medicines. 


In the digest now given, we have to the best of our understanding 
considered every point of any importance, and all we can now say is, 
had medical dissenters been what they ought to have been, it never 
could have passed ; and had the Bill been ten times more stringent they 
could have no right to complain, seeing that they took no steps to modify 
or prevent it. 


The travelling impostors of the vagrant school, who iramp from 
town to town, calling themselves ‘‘ great American doctors,” &c., de- 
ceiving and robbing the unwary, we think may be slightly affected by 
the Bill; so also will the low advertising vagabond quacks; but no 
honest man with “a local habitation and a name,” is affected in any way. 


MEDICAL SECTARIANISM. 


Choice Specimens of Professional Courtesy and Charity, extracted from the 


Dynamic and Material Spirits of our Modern A’sculaptans. 


MatTEeRIAL ALLOPATHY. 

He (Mr. Trustram) never would be a 
supporter of that scandalous humbug 
called homeopathy, which was the last 
piece of knavery and trickery. It was a 
piece of humbug calculated to rob science 
of a few of its principles and practice by 
working on the credulity of mankind. 
There was a species of humbug called 


spirit rapping, but that ridiculous non- . 


sense had. been exploded and scouted; 
and the practice of homeeopathy ought 
to be scouted by the medical profession. 
By the encouragement of homeeopathy it 
had a tendency to revolutionize that 
knowledge which it had caused genera- 
tions to arrive at; and it was also calcu- 
lated to affect the honour of the profes- 
sion, and he would oppose it in every 
possible way. 


Mr. Field (Brighton) said that, in taking 
the view of homceopathy that Mr. Trus- 
tram had done, it would be almost a 
scandal to the profession to waste words 


SprrituaL Homa@oPaTHy. 
Already the very existence of the 


allopathic heresy is threatened—the ex- © 


tinction of that abomination of medicine 


—that filthy and horrifying abortion of. 


a so-called science which for ages has 
wielded with direful effect the blood- 
stained lancet and the destructive drug, 
sacrificing myriads of precious lives. 


Deluded allopaths! Arrogant assamp-. 


tion! Empty declamation! The con- 
centration, as it were, into a few words, 
of your “unanimous” insolence to 
homeeopaths, and ignorance of what 
homeopathy really is, will avail you 
little. Deplorable indeed it is that your 
unhallowed selfishness—your deep-rooted. 
prejudices—your dread and jealousy of 
the increasing popularity of homeo- 
pathy, should prevent you from discern- 
ing the solemn farce you are enacting. 


Allopathic darkness reigns supreme. 
The completeness 
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upon a mere shadow, which had no foun- 
dation in reason. 


Mr. Wilson designated homceopathy as 
a filthy cheat on the public, and having 
no relation to medical science. 


After a few words from Mr. Napier 
(Cranley) and Mr. Amesbury (Clifton- 
ville), in support of the amendment, Mr. 
Trustram replied that homceopathists 
were apostates and the scum of the pro- 
fession, and they would not be doing 
justice to the profession if they were 
lukewarm on this subject.—Vide British 
Medical Association. 


That the members of this branch, con- 
sidering the practice of homeceopathy in 
all instances to be either a delusion or a 
deception, pledge themselves neither to 
meet in consultation, nor to attend in 
conjunction with homeopathic practi- 
tioners, and that the members of this 
branch will avoid meeting in consultation 
or referring their patients to any mem- 
ber of the profession who knowingly vio- 
lates the spirit of this resolution.—Allo- 
pathic Meeting at Torquay. 


Resolyed—That so long as a system 
has no higher philosophy than the jargon 
of similia similibus curantur, it is degra- 
ding to a man of education to be con- 
nected with it. He, therefore, who con- 
sents to consultation with homcopaths, 
be they impostors or dupes, forfeits the 
respect of his professional brethren, and 
his membership of this branch of the 
British Medical Association. 


Resolved—That it is the opinion of 
this meeting that no honourable man, 
whether physician or surgeon, can meet 
in consultation a homeceopathic practi- 
tioner, or as such act in conjunction with 
him.— British Medical and Surgical Asso- 
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—the fearfulness of that medical impos- 
ture, which, like some foul incubus, 
preys upon the vitality of, and casts a 
blighting shadow over every people and 
land which have the misfortune to be 
cursed by its presence. 3 3 Sait 
Miserable deception! The angry cur 
may snarl and the venomous reptile 
hiss, and yet the sun shines on in its 
glory—in its resplendence sustaining 
no detraction—in its grandeur no de- 
terioration—in its power no diminu- 
tion. 


The justice of the English people, . 
Men ies Meck eee will yet, in stern 
reality, thoroughly purge the land of 
that “art of medicine,” which, according 
to Sir Astley Cooper, ‘““was founded on 
conjecture and improved by murder ;” 
and concerning which, Dr. Reid averred 
that ‘“‘more children are daily destroyed 
by the pestle and mortar, than in the 
ancient Bethlehem fell victims in one 
day to the Herodian massacre.” Thus 
confirming Frank’s horrifying affirmation 
—“‘thousands are slaughtered in the 
sick room.”—Vide Homeopathic Record. 


May it not be asked, Why waste the 
public money in the purchase of drugs 
which not only are costly, but, being 
given in excessive quantities, undermine 
the health, perhaps for the remainder of 
life, should the patient be so fortunate as 
to escape death from poisoning? Why 
inflict suffering on our fellow-beings, in 
obedience to an effete routinism, without 
science to guide to the selection of the 
remedy? Why abandon the poor to the 
tortures of old physic, when it is possible 
to avoid it by the adoption of means 
more in accordance with God’s laws and 
the physical constitution of man ?—WMr. 
C. Pearce, M.R.O.S., Northampton. 


ciation, at a recent mecting of that body in . 


Bedford. 
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In relation to these “choice specimens,” we can only express our re- 


gret, and ask if medical progress can be promoted by such means? 


What has truth to fear from error or any thing that it can do? Nothing! 
and yet these gentlemen, the guardians of the health and lives of the 
people, presume to possess all medical truth. ‘The one worshipping the 
allopathic material or orthodox ido}, and the other worshipping the 
Hahnemannic spiritual heterodox or homceopathic idol. Both equally 
sincere and so perfect that they have nothing to learn from each other. 


Were it not for the credit of medicine and good of humanity, we 
might smile at such proceedings. As it is, we can only grieve, and labour 
on to emancipate the people from the bondage of medical sectarianism. 


DR. SIMON ON PULMONARY DISEASE, DISEASES OF 
INFANCY, AND PREVENTABLE DEATH. 

Dr. Simon, the Medical Officer of the Board of Health, is doing well 

to draw the attention of the public more earnestly to the consideration 


of hygeine. ‘This is one of the great questions to which science must 
direct its efforts, | 3 


Pulmonary affections, including phthisis, cause very nearly a quarter of the annual 


mortality of England. Every 100,000 of our population yields on an average 052_ 


annual victims to this deadly class of disorder. 


First, there is pulmonary phthisis, which kills on an average in England more than 


50,000 persons a year. And~beside those who die under the pulmonary form of © 


tubercular disease, 8000 more are annually registered as dying of scrofula and tabes 
mesenterica, And under the same constitutional tendency, manifested in still other 
forms of local disease, there must remain other thousands to count. 


Phthisis, therefore, deserves especial study; not only because of the 50,000 deaths 
which it annually causes; but because it is the type of a great family of diseases, 
whereof the other members are hitherto less perfectly registered than it; and be- 
cause in observing the local distribution of deaths by phthisis, we can tolerably well 
estimate the distribution of many thousands of other deaths. 


The infantile death-rate from pulmonary affections is a very important head under 
which to consider our national mortality from that class of disease. Every year 
more than 23,000 children under five years of age die of inflammations of the respi- 
ratory organs, besides nearly 4000 whose deaths are attributed to phthisis. And 
these 27,000 deaths are so unequally distributed, that the corresponding death-rate 
in proportion to the infantile population ranges from 213 in the healthiest district of 
England to 2897 in the unhealthiest. The causes of this immense range of death- 
‘rate may most conveniently be considered as part of the general question of infantine 
mortality. 





The death-rates of young children are, in my opinion, among the most important 
Studies in sanitary science. In the first place, their tender young lives, as compared 
with the more hardened and acclimatised lives of the adult population, furnish a 
very sensitive test of sanitary circumstances; so that differences of infantine death- 
rate, are under certain qualifications, the best proof of differences of household con- 
dition in any number of compared districts. And, secondly, those places where 
infants are most apt to die are necessarily the places where survivors are most apt to 
be sickly ; and where, if they struggle through a scrofulous childhood to realise an 
abortive puberty, they beget a still sicklier brood than themselves, even less capable 
of labour and even less susceptible of education. It cannot be too distinctly recog- 
nized that a high local mortality of children must almost necessarily denote a high 
local prevalence of those causes which determine a degeneration of race. 


The Registrar-General has not for many years analysed the infantine death-rates 
of England. But on the one occasion when he published such an analysis (relating 
to the years 1838-44) it appeared that in some districts the death-rates of childhood 
were five times as high as in others; and I have no reason to question that similar 
inequalities prevail at the present time. 


Deaths which occur in excess within five years of birth are mainly due to two sets 
of causes—first, to the common infectious disease of childhood prevailing with un- 
usual fatality; and secondly, to the endemic prevalence of convulsive disorders, 
diarrhoea, and pulmonary inflammation. 


-First, then, as regards the infectious diseases of childhood :—Scarlatina, measles, 
hooping-cough, and small-pox, have, during the eight years 1848-55, destroyed 297,555 
persons. Their average annual fatality amounts to about 37,000 deaths. In about 
three-fourths of the total number of deaths the subjects are under five years of age. 


As regards measles, hooping-cough, and scarlet fever, looking only to very large 
masses of population, and comparing the four millions who occupy the south-eastern 
‘quarter of England with the two and a half millions who occupy the north-western 
counties, I find that the aggregate death-rate from those complaints among the latter . 
population is more than twice a® great as among the former. At first sight, one 
might be disposed to attribute this difference to the greater facilities for mutual in- 
_ fection which exists among the densely collocated population of the north-western 
counties, and to the consequently earlier age at which, on an average, the infection is 
likely to be contracted ; influences which of course count for something. But (as 
will presently be seen) certain non-inisctious diseases of infancy, especially the con- 
vulsive disorders, are in even a greater excess in the same counties. And this fact 
renders it extremely probable that if that denser gathering together of the popula- 
tion be the cause of the increased mortality from infectious disorders, it produces its 
effects, not only by rendering the disorders more prone to spread, but likewise by 
rendering them more fatal to those whom they attack. In other words, it probably 
illustrates on a large scale one of the effects of overcrowding and defective ventila- 
tion; for there can be no doubt that these sanitary defects, existing to the degree 
in which they would develop the nervous disorders of infancy, would greatly aggra- 
vate the fatality of the infectious diseases in question. The fact, perhaps, further 
illustrates that very terrible possibility to which I have adverted—an i TAGE ARANB 
weakness of life in the population of our great centres of industry. 
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We have simply quoted the few paragraphs here given from Dr. 
Simon’s report, with a view to show the necessity for popularizing 
hygeine and medical knowledge. We by no means wish to depreciate 
the value of the labours of the Board of Health, but feel compelled to 
state from practical experience that one of the most effectual means of 
reducing the rates of mortality, is by enlightening the people. 


It is surprising to see how much the most humble can do to help 
themselves, and we speak advisedly when we say that there are thousands 
of the poor in England, who, although surrounded by the same circum- 
stances which produce the mortality named by Dr. Simon, yet never- 
theless having dared, in spite of the most deeply-seated prejudices of 
their more wealthy and more ignorant neighbours, to make the questions 
of hygeine and domestic medicine their study, escape the evils to which 
the more thoughtless succumb. 


To the thousands of poor simple but foolishly despised ‘“ medical 
botanists ” of England, neither inflammation, scarlatina, measles, hoop- 
ing cough, small-pox, nor any other form of infantile disease, is an 
object of terror ; and it is the exception, not the rule, for them to lose their 
‘children. Time, however, will do much to remove the prejudices which 
‘stand in the way; and the work of progressive improvement having 
fairly begun, cannot fail to goon. Whilst Dr. Simon and the Board of 
Health, therefore, do their part, we would simply remind our friends 
that we must continue to do ours. In the past we have braved preju- 


dices and suffered persecution, but have come off victorious. In the 


future we have but to keep in view the public good, and labour to pro- 
mote it, to ensure (in its own proper time) the co-operation and applause 
of all men. ; 


ToBacco IN FRaNCcE.—M. Dubois, the author of a work against the use of tobacco, 
predicts the most disastrous consequences to the French nation from the practice of 


smoking, which has made fearful progress of late years, and is fast becoming — 


universal. Replying in the Patrie to M. de Premaray, a critic who had reviewed his 
book in a jocose tone, he says, seriously :—“ You tell me that half the academy 
takes snuff and the other half smokes, and that smoking is universal in the army- 
I grant you that, and more—for I will add that all the élite of France either smoke 
or snuff with more or less ardour. But what does that prove? Why, that the élite 
of the nation is leading the country to an abyss, nothing more! In spite of the 
‘warnings to be found daily in every newspaper, men and women persist in poisoning 
themselves with an emulation which amounts to’madness. If we go on in this way 
France will find herself some three-quarters of a century hence without men capable 
of serving in the army or tilling the fields, and the women will be almost all ugly, 
sickly, and weak. Why, already there are eighty ugly women, or nearly so, out of 
every hundred, ten passable, five good looking, and there is not more than one really 
pretty woman in one thousand. As to our men they are already stinted and ugly 





enough, but they will in time approximate closely to cretins or ourang-outangs. ~ 


This is what we are coming to. I am speaking seriously. I assume that every man, 
woman, and child, will contract the habit of smoking. 
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Correspondence, 


As all ae are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds 
himself responsible for none. 


SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 


To the Editor of the Ecuuctio MrpicaL JOURNAL. 
SIR, 


The Times contains, in its Indian correspondence, a passage spiingty characteristic 
of the mental idiosyneracy of a Jennerite :— 


“The increase of small-pox has attracted attention, and Dr. Tice has reeommended 
the re-vaccination of the soldiers. The disease is propagated by the camp followers 
who will not permit vaccination.” 


Jenner's infallible specific fails, and his infatuated disciples, instead of perceiving 
its worthlessness, would blindly fly to it again. Small-pox attacks both vaccinated 
and unvaccinated, and the unvaccinated alone are held responsible. Do the vacci- 
nated never communicate the disease the one to the other, or are we required to be- 
lieve that in each case the disease is communicated by the unvaccinated to the 
vaccinated ? But why should the vaccinated catch the disease at all? Are they not 
“protected?” Are they not proof against contagion? If not, of what avail is their 
nostrum? Moreover, if the source of contagion be amongst the unvaccinated camp 
followers, how is it to be cut oft by the re-vaccination of the soldiery ? 


Long before Jenner’s day, Pringle remarked, “ Small-pox is rare in camps and 
armies.” Isit so now? Does it spare our vaccinated soldiers and sailors—officers, 
or privates? We have heard of the dismay it caused in our Baltic fleet—of a troop- 
ship, bound to India, obliged to return into port with the pest on board—of small- 
pox in our barracks—and now we hear of small-pox in our Indian army. 


Jenner boasted that vaccination “is attended with the singularly beneficial effect 
of rendering through life the persons so inoculated perfectly secure from the infec- 
tion of small-pox.” For this audacious assertion he was loaded with costly presents, 
with panegyrics in prose and verse, and with £30,000 voted by Parliament. “ Re- 
vaccinate—re-vaccinate!” is the senseless cry of his bigoted disciples. 


‘Jenner considered vaccination so simple an affair that he encouraged all sorts of 
volunteers, and vaunted even the success of his vaccinating ladies. His disciples 
now gravely assure us that the operation requires great skill. 


“ One puncture,” said J enner, “ is always sufficient ;’ “ four or more” are essen- 
tial, exclaim his disciples. ’ 

There is no end to the absurd and contradictory excuses with which the traffickers 
in: cow-pox seek to cover their failures. When will beings, considered rational, cease 
te confide in this hideous imposture ? 

| I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


. JOHN GIBBS. 
Maze Hill Cottage, St. Leonards-on-Sea. | 
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INOCULATION. 


To the Editor of the Ectuctic MepicaL JourNat, 
Str, 


A man who inoculated a child with small-pox, which resulted in death, has beert 
committed to prison on a charge of manslaughter; a child has been killed by vacci- 
nation, and no punishment threatens the inoeulator; and a parent, who con- 
scientiously objects to contaminate his child with cowpox, has been fined. Taken 
in connection, these facts are suggestive. 


Inoculation is said to be of “remote antiquity ”—to have been practised in times. 
of ignorance and amongst barbarous tribes—and to have had its origin in the 
deserts of Armenia, where the practice was “ monopolized by old women.” Such is 
its respectable parentage. 


It is said that an analogous practice—contact—was anciently in vogue in remote 
parts of Wales and Scotland, but the introduction of inoculation into these kingdoms 
was reserved to a clever but eccentric woman of rank and beauty, who learned it of 
“a set of old women”'in the East. The novelty was soon patronized by a royal 
princess, and, like other fashions and foibles of the great, in due time it descended 
to the vulgar. In vain did some conscientious divines denounce the wickedness of 
the voluntary infliction of disease, and a few far-sighted physicians prognosticate the 
inevitable results. It was useless to represent “the extreme imprudence of rushing 
into an immediate and certain danger, in the precarious hope of preventing one, that 
was distant and contingent.” As usual, the alliance between “the most eminent — 
physicians” and their lady-clients carried the day, against common sense and reliance — 
upon Providenee. The new system was loudly lauded in the press and the pulpit. — 
Amongst other zealots, a. Bishop of Worcester preached it in Holborn. He had the 
hardihood to. assert—inoculators have never been very scrupulous—that, in the place — 
in which he preached, “ the deaths by small-pox had lessened one-fifth since imocu- 
lation was-practised. Whereas in the year 1752, in which this sermon was preached, 
the small-pox was raging in the town, and the deaths were more numerous they 2 
they had ever been in any year previous to it; they amounted to 3,538 Persons.”—> 
C Moore's History of Small-pox.) ne Dn : 
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Time, however, fully vindicated the objections to small-pox inoculation. The — 
practice was introduced into E England in 1722, and was in favour for the greater part - 
of acentury. .Atlength it became apparent to all competent observers that it was = 
avery great evil. “The confession,” says Dr. Moore, “that must be made is morti- © 


fying to a professional man; for, according to such records as we possess, it appears — 
that in spite of all medical exertion, the mortality from small-pox had progressively 
‘augmented. It had been made evident from the bills of mortality of the city of t 


London, renowned for medical science, that at the beginning of the eighteenth — 
century, about one-fourteenth part of the inhabitants died of small-pox, and during - 


a 


the last thirty years of that century, when the practice in small-pox was highly im- 
proved, the mortality by that disease had augmented to one-tenth, - . . But | : | 
this immense and increasing consumption of human lives was not the sole evil pro- 


- 





duced by this distemper; for a considerable portion of the gurvivors were pitted 
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and disfigured ; some lost one of their eyes, a few became totally blind, and others 
had their constitution impaired, and pre-disposed to a variety of complaints, which 
were productive of future distress and sometimes death.” In fact, small-pox inocu- 
lation—which, for nearly one hundred years, was patronized by royalty, preached by 
bishops, and practised by the faculty—was a very hotbed of contagion, disease, and - 
death, fell at last under the ban of the law, and is now punished as a crime. Must 
the past preach modesty in vain ? 


About the time when it was generally acknowledged that the practice of small-pox 
inoculation was indefensible, Jenner, fortunately for empirics, but unfortunately for 
humanity, made known a new mode of inoculation, of which he took the hint from 
some milkmaids. This substitute for the old delusion was named vaccination. A 
host of volunteers, including clergymen, ladies, and footmen, eager to acquire a 
cheap reputation for science and philanthropy, hastened to propagate it. With little 
consideration and less experience, it was preached in the pulpit, puffed in the press, 
commended by the medical colleges, and sanctioned by Parliament. Opposition and 
warning were in vain. A Jennerian Society was formed; a Vaccine Board organ- 
ised; an annual grant voted, and a yearly report printed by Parliament; and the 
boon of a free post conceded to the cow-poxers. Yet vaccination advanced but 
slowly. Common sense, worth all the sciences, rejected it. Men like Watt and 
Kant condemned it. In 1811, nine years after he had received his £30,000, Jenner 
intemperately wrote, “the town is a fool—an idiot.” 


For more than half a century, vaccination has been fostered and tested. No means 
have been left untried to obtain for it general acceptance. The public moneys have 
been lavished upon it. Well-paid Boards and agents have importunately proffered it, 
Coercive means, bribery, “pious frauds,’ “ well-intentioned devices,’ “ ingenious 
contrivances,” even forged documents have not obtained for it the popularity which is 
desired. It is difficult to believe that corrupting the vital juices and invading the 
vital powers can conduce to health. The nostrum has failed to fulfil the boasts of 
its author. Individuals, who rely upon it for protection, die of small-pox. Vacci- 
nation, by warrant. of law, kills some and afflicts others with, or predisposes them to, 
a variety of diseases. Nevertheless, it must be forced upon a thinking and unwilling 

_ people: | One weapon remains—a compulsory law—and now, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, parents are fined for maintaining their opinions and their 
bey parental rights, and rejecting a pernicious nostrum. 


Contrast the conduct of the traders in cow-pox with that of the vender of some 
patent medicine. The inventor may boast the efficacy of his wonderful pill and 
solicit everybody to buy. But he does so with becoming modesty. He puffs, but he 
defrays the costs of his advertisements himself. He even paysa heavy tax to the 
State for the privilege to sell. He is content. All he asks is a clear stage and no 
favour. ; 


_ The traders in cow-pox are not so easily satisfied. They not only demand that 
they be subjected to no restriction, but to no competition. They are not even bound 
to supply the real thing, but may substitute anything, or nothing. Their rivals, who 
proffer small-pox, must be put down. This: is not enough; the cow-poxers must 
have more peculiar and extraordinary privileges. Government must keep a shop for 

- supplying their drug. They must be subsidized by the State; in 1855 (not to men- 
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tion Ireland and Scotland) they received nearly £57,000, in England and}Wales, and 
they clamour for more than thrice that sum. Yet more, their puffs must be printed 
by the State. Last year, besides the usual (so-called) Annual Report and other 
documents, Parliament printed for them a Blue Book of 280 pages. Still dissatis- 
fied, they require more. They have the impudence to demand that everybody shall 
be compelled, not only to buy, but actually to imbibe, their disgusting and delete- 
rious corruption. After that, talk of “rampant quackery!” Does truth require, or 
can it be recommended by, such means ? 


Ifa child should die in consequence of small-pox inoculation, there is a verdict of 
manslaughter against the operator. Should a child die of cow-pox inoculation, it is 
all right. 


Small-pox inoculation was patronised by Government for nearly a century. It is 
now illegal. Cow-pox inoculation has taken its place, and is now the favoured folly. 
When shall it, in turn, yield to some new absurdity and the parallel be eomplete? 


q 
oy 


Must there be always some favourite disease ? 
J am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN GIBBS. 
Maze Hill Cottage, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
August 2, 1858. 


FACTS ABOUT VACCINATION. 


Stockport.—Sinall-pox numbers ten victims, six of whom had been vaccinated, 


and four not vaccinated. 


Wigan.—Small-pox was fatal in twenty-three cases, fourteen after vaccinavion.— 
Registrar-General’s Returns. 


At Bury St. Edmunds, Mr. George Ridley has been fined five shillings for refusing 
to have his child vaccinated. He stated that he had a conscientious objection to 
vaccination, as tending to introduce disease into the system of healthy children.— 
London Illustrated News. ; 


About thirty petitions against the vaccination laws have been presented to the 
Parliament of Wurtemberg. . 


The Select Committee of the Belgian Academy of Medicine report that “ vaccina- 


tion and re-vaccination cannot be rendered compulsory in Belgium.” 


Re-vaccination does not seem to have agreed with the French army. In the 10th 
regiment of artillery, at Toulouse, so many men have been laid up in consequence, 
that the Emperor has sent down Dr. Larrey to see about it.—Jllustrated Times. 


Thousands of persons have been inoculated, at New Orleans, with the mingled 
poison of the virus of adders and rotten livers, as a preservative from yellow fever. 


Inoculation with syphilis is advocated in Russia as a protection against cholera. 
What next ? 
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PROGRESS OF CONSERVATIVE SURGERY. 


“To dare to think and to act for himself against the recognized doctrines of the 
majority, argue the bold and independent man, and few men can boast these re- 
quirements, for boldness is a great quality where the life, or even the recovery of a 
fellow man is the stake involved. Most men pursue the ‘even tenor of their way,’ 
unshackled by thought or responsibility, and are content to adopt the practice of 
those that preceded them. : : ; To question the aay 
of antiquity, provokes a charge of rebilens innovation.” —Skey. 


It is truly gratifying to record such cases as the following; but a few 
years since, and, ‘‘amputate! amputate!” was the cry, as soon as a 
diseased or injured joint was brought into a London hospital; then 
followed the operation of resection of joints, 7.e., removing the diseased 
parts and allowing the patient to recover with a stiff limb. It has been 
_reserved for Mr. Skey, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, however, to shew 
that even resection is unnecessary in many cases; for that Nature, if 
properly assisted, will repair the joint, after which by the application of 
mechanical appliances, partial and even complete mobility of the limb 
may be ensured. In St. Bartholomew’s Hospital there are several cases 
of diseased hip, elbow, and knee joints, which under the plan of treat- 
ment adopted by Mr. Skey, are doing very well; these same cases, be it 
remembered, having previously been condemned to amputation by other 


Surgeons. 


There is a little boy in the Abernethy ward, ten years of age, who re- 
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ceived a blow with a poker a year ago, upon his right knee, which pene- 
trated the joint. This was followed by inflammation, destructive disease, 
and ulceration of the cartilage. All the symptoms of disorganization, 
suppuration, &c., were present, and the leg was condemned for amputation. 
It was, however, reserved as an illustration of true conservative surgery 
by Mr. Skey, who treated the boy, so that he recovered with a bent knee. 
He was lately under Mr. Cocte’s care, who has used the boot and irons 
in common use at the Orthopedic Hospital, with a cog-wheel, &., and 
the leg is not only straight, but the boy can walk about the ward with 
the utmost facility, and, so far as we can judge, is quite cured. 


There is another child, a little girl, eight years of age, in the hospital, 
in whom excision of the left knee-joint was contemplated for extensive 
disease, the result of a fall ten months before, with the formation of an 
abscess in the calf six weeks ago, evidently in connexion with the joint. 
She was admitted on the 28th of April, the joint had been contracted, 
and the abscess spoken of formed while in the hospital; and yet under 
careful treatment this child has got quite fat and hearty, with a good 
complexion, and the limb is becoming straight under sradual extension 
by the same means as in the previous case. 


Such cases speak volumes ; they tell us of the wonderful recuperative, 
power of the animal organism, when aided by true surgical science! a 
fact to which generations of surgeons have been made blind, by the 
vanity of “brilliant operations.” Dr. Frank said, speaking of the 
medical art: ‘“ Thousands are slaughtered in the quiet sick room ;” and 
the thousands more that have been slaughtered under the cloak of 
surgical science, to gratify the rage among hospital surgeons for 
“ brilliant operations ” is terrible to contemplate. 


It is a fact that all progress, whether political, social, or religious, has 
been marked by human sacrifice, but we doubt if even those super- 
stitions which in their course have numbered millions upon millions of 
human beings, as victims of their bigotry, are so glutted with 
blood as the monster that has tracked the march of medicine, obstruct- 
ing its progress silently but surely, or destroying its unsuspecting vic- 
tims legitimately, whilst the blasphemy was believed and reiterated 
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‘“‘ DIED BY THE VISITATION or Gop.” It was this monster—Bicotry— 
that hunted Harvey out of practise; it is this monster, that still 
whispers into the ears of unenlightened practitioners—deplete, draw the 
life blood of your patients, paralyse them with mercury and lead, cut off 
their limbs ; and call it science, and in full confidence they'll render you 
homage, and bless you for the sacrifice. Away with Rerorm, it is an 
innovator, that seeks to prove to the world that we, its wise physicians, 
are blockheads and destroyers! it would teach the people to trust in 
their own judgment and in Nature and her remedies, and thus deprive 
us of our inestimable birthright!! This is the work that medical bigotry 
has done and is doing, for, unfortunately for humanity it finds too many 
ready and willing to follow its dictates, heedless both of the sacrifice and 
retardation of medical knowledge. 


Great honour then is due to Mr. Skey, and all, who like him, break 
through the trammels which even now impede the progress of true medical 
science, and we trust the time is not far distant when conservatism 
both in medicine and surgery will be the prevailing principle ; and prac- 
titioners of the healing art place more reliance upon Nature and her 
countless remedies, than upon the destructive drugging practice or brilliant 


display of the knife. 





THE PROFESSION IN A FIX. 


Ir is an old and trite axiom that those who dig pits for others are 
often the first to fallinto them. Such, it appears, is the case with the 
members of the medical profession; for more than twenty years they 
have kept up one continual demand upon the Legislature for protection. 
Unlicensed medicine was the great terror of their lives, and how to best 
arrest the progress of medical liberty the only thing worth toiling for. 
Bill after Bill was framed, presented, and thrown out by the Govern- 
ment as impracticable. Not to be daunted, however, or put on one side, 
on they come again, backed by a Headlam, a Brady, or a Cowper, until at 
length, through their sheer importunities, the Government yields them 
their request. No sooner, however, are their wishes granted, and the long 
sought for object obtained, than the profession finds itself in a worse 
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condition than it was before the Bill was passed, and one general wail | 
is now heard throughout the ranks of legitimate medicine. 


The Medical Cireular says :— 


There are few persons who will express their entire satisfaction with this new 
Act, however pleased they may be that the foundation stone of medical reform is 
laid. 


The registration clauses are, j in the opinion of others, the grand feature of the 
bill. The chief advantages of these are, first, that they effect a marked and definite 
separation between the legally qualified practitioner and the impostor ; and, second- 
ly, that they admit to equal rights -of practice throughout the empire, physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, according to their qualifications, and without respect to 
the country or corporation whence they obtained their letters testimonial. These 
advantages are rather theoretical than practical—rather agreeable to the requirements 
of a general scheme, than applicable to the daily wants of the practitioner. We 
will explain. Although the Act forbids any person to be registered but one who is 
legally qualified, and prohibits any unregistered person under penalties from using 
a professional title, it does not forbid the great cardinal evil, viz.,the practice of 
medicine by unregistered, unqualified, and meaty impostors. So that aman do 
not style himself “Doctor,” or “ Surgeon,” “ Apothecary,” he may prescribe 


strychnine, aconite, lobelia, or any other adiperob drug, to the full extent of his ey 


wishes or interests, snap his fingers at the Act of Parliament, and laugh at the 
doctors. He is safe from all interference—a permitted man-slayer, at whose vile 
practices justice shuts her eyes, and the law winks approval. Dr. Coffin, the herbal- 
ist, will not be able to register under this Act, unless perchance it should appear 
that he possesses an American degree, when he will be duly legalised! But is it 
likely that his followers will diminish in number because he drops his title? Any 
man will be allowed to call himself a herbalist, a hydropath, a bone-setter, a cancer 
curer, or any other similar appellation, and practise with absolute impunity. The 
professional advantage of registration is, consequently under this aspect of the bill, very 
slight. 


This is really rich. Again, the editor observes: 


There will be but one registration, for which a fee not exceeding £2 must be paid 
by all existing practitioners, and one not exceeding £5 by all future ones. If a sur- 
geon should think he will save his money, and not register—a very natural thought 
we admit, seeing that the advantages are so problematical—he must consider the 
penalties of neglect. By not registering, he will be disabled from holding a single 
public appointment, and from giving a single certificate of vaccination or of death— 
that is to say, he may give the certificate, but it will avail nothing. 


The penalties of this Act are obviously inflicted upon the legally qualified prac- 
titioners for the purpose of making a register which will not afford a means of 
punishing practising quacks. This is a trim reckoning, but it is a true one. We 
have put the matter in this light, because we hope that the profession will not be 
satisfied to allow the question of medical reform to stand still with the Act of 1858, 
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but will persevere until a more comprehensive and useful measure shall have been 
obtained. | 


And isit so? Yes, positively, such is the fact, the pains and penalties 
have fallen upon the profession. O! tempora. O mores! 


** Any man may be allowed to call himself herbalist, hydropath, bone 
setter, cancer curer, or any other similar appellation, and practise with 
absolute impunity.” * xf * 


‘We have put the matter in this light because we hope that the pro- 
fession will not be satisfied to allow the question of medical reform to stand 
still with the Act of 1858. but will persevere until a more comprehensive 
and useful measure shall have been obtained.” 


Such is the true state of professional feeling. The Bill of 1858 is 
altogether a blunder, and the “pains and penalties” instead of falling 
upon the unlicensed, have fallen upon the profession. It must there- 
fore be reformed. 


We have only just a word or two to say upon this matter, and there 
we shall leave it. It is simply this, that if medical dissenters make no 
effort to prevent being deprived of their just rights, they deserve to 


suffer, 


DR. PHARSH, OF NORTHAMPTON, AND THE NEW 
MEDICAL REFORM AOT. 


In the Homeopathic Record for September, the following remarks are 
made by Dr. Pearse, and as they coincide with our own views of the 
course, men should take, we freely give them a place. 


Dr. Pearse has taken an honest manly position, and we feel pleased to 
think there is one at least among the homeeopaths, with courage suffi- 
cient to resist medico-professional tyranny. 


Our correspondents flatter themselves that henceforth the lion will be changed 
into a lamb—that the lions of the medical council, appointed, delegated by those 


who refuse the diploma to a homceopathic practitioner, will be subdued by parlia- 


ment—that they will rave no more—that their roar will be changed into the bleating 
of lambs. Never was there a greater misapprehension of the intentions of men. 
Have our correspondents sons to introduce to the council? Have they pupils? 
What will be their fate? Can you compel the council to pass a heterodox practi- 
tioner? Certainly not. The council has the power in its own hands. It may act or 
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it may not act in favour of a medical dissenter. Which will it do? There is no 
room to repeat the question. It is answered before it is asked. 


We must confess we pity those of our number who cringe before the golden calf, 
and who will not manfully shew a determination not to be implicated in the adop- 
tion of a measure which is unjust to many hundreds if not thousands of medical 
practitioners, who will henceforth be illegal practitioners—a measure tyrannical in 
compelling registration in the case of duly qualified men, and oppressive in enforcing 
upon the people a fraternity of licensed-by.state doctors. We cannot acknowledge a 
bill which retrospective in its operation, aims at depriving [deprives, Ed. E. M. J.,} 
even the legally-qualified practitioner of the right to give a legal certificate. 


That Dr. Pearse has taken a correct view of the case, we think the 
following letter, copied from the Medical Times and Lancet, will prove. 


Str,—At a numerously attended meeting of medical practitioners of South 
Cheshire, held in tke board-room of the Chester Infirmary, Dr. Phillips Jones, of 
Chester, in the chair, August 30th, 1858, the following resolutions were passed 
unanimously :— 


ist. That it is expedient for the medical practitioners of the Southern District of 
Cheshire to form themselves into a Society, for the purpose of assisting the 
Registrar, under the New Medical Act, in excluding from his register the names of 
persons practising in the district without any qualification. 


2nd. That in accordance with the preceding resolution, a Society be now formed 
to consist of legally qualified medical practitioners in South Cheshire, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the Registrar in carrying out the above objects of the New Medical 
Act. 


3rd. That a committee be formed for holding occasional meetings, and also for 
correspondence ; that Dr. Phillips Jones, Dr. Watson, Mr. Weaver, Dr. Davies, and 
Mr. Brittain, constitute this committee ; and that Mr. H. Rees, Assistant Surgeon of 
the Chester Infirmary, do act as secretary. 


4th, That the Society be called “The Society to Assist Registration under the 
~ New Medical Act,” and that each member pay an annual subscription of 2s. 6d. 


Sth. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be given to the Chairman. 
By order of the Meeting, 
HUGH REES, Secretary. 
Chester, August 31, 1858. 


What does this medical espionage mean but that the orthodox in every 
village, town, and city in England, are to organize themselves for the 
purpose of giving information to the “ Medical Council” of obnoxious 
heterodoxy. The ostensible object of the “medical practitioners” of 
Cheshire is to prevent persons from being registered who possess no 
legal right. This we apprehend to be a work of supererogation, inas- 
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- much as the Council is fully capable of satisfying itself by the examina- 
tion of candidates. 


We take it to mean that every heterodox practitioner is to be marked 
and excluded, if possible, more particularly as a great number of homco- 
paths hold foreign diplomas. That the greater part of those holding 
British diplomas will register, there is but little doubt; and whilst we 
would not prejudge them, we feel nevertheless bound to say that we 
think they would rather rejoice than otherwise, at the thought of ex- 
cluding their unlicensed brethren. We confess we have but little faith 
in them, and therefore honour Dr. Pearse for the position he has taken, 
and like him “ pity” those of the homeopathic school ‘“ who cringe be- 
fore the golden calf.” With the views of Hahnemann, or homco- 
pathy, we have nothing to do, but with medical liberty everything. The 
homecopath has a right to his views, and the public the right to patro- 
nize him if it thinks proper, and this right belongs equally to all other. 
medical sects. As a matter of freedom, therefore, it is of paramount 
importance to every man to see that every British subject is equally in 
possession of its full enjoyment. More than this, no honest man should 
seek ; less, no honest man should accept. 





ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No. 10.—CORYDALIS FORMOSA. 


Turkey Corn.—The Root. 


Nat. ORDER :—FT’umariacee. Srx. System :—Diadelphia Pentandria. 


History.—This plant is a native of the United States, where it may 
be found growing in great luxuriance, on hills and mountains, and 
amongst old decayed timber, principally westward and south of New 
York to North Carolina. It is popularly known by the names of 
Stagger-Weed, Wild Turkey Pea. It is a perennial plant, with pretty 
reddish-purple nodding flowers, grows from five to ten inches in height, 
and has a tuberous root—which is the part used in medicine. It 
flowers very early in the spring, from March to April, and the tuber 
should be gathered while the plant is in flower. 
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Puystcat Prorpgrties.—Turkey corn is in shape and size similar to 
a common pea; the external covering is of a light greyish-yellow colour, 
about the fourth of a line in thickness; the internal substance is 
yellowish; some of the bulbs have a darker appearance than others, 
probably owing to the difference of age. It has a faint peculiar odour ; 
the taste is at first slightly bitter, but followed by one peculiar, persis- 
tent, and somewhat penetrating, influencing the fauces, and causing an 
increased flow of saliva. 


In the purchase of the Turkey corn, care should be taken to distin- 
guish it from the corydalis cucullaria which flowers at the same time, 
very much resembles itin appearance, and is therefore often used for the 
purpose of adulteration. The root or bulb of the true Turkey corn is 
of a yellowish colour throughout, while the corydalis cucullaria has a 
black rind and is white internally. 


CremicaL Proprrtres.—The Turkey corn has not been properly 
analysed, though it is known to contain an alkaloid principle to which 
the term corydalia has been applied. Water or alcohol extracts its 
virtues. 


The alkaloid (corydalia) when in powder, is of a greenish-brown 
colour, insoluble in water, partially soluble in ether, and quite so in 
alcohol. The mineral acids diluted will dissolve it. Nitric acid reddens 
it, and it forms crystallizable salts with acetic and sulphuric acids; itis 
of a peculiar, slightly alcetic odour, slightly bitter, sub-acrid, and 
nauseous taste, and rather tenacious. Four pounds of corydalis bulbs 
yields little more than an ounce of the alkaloid. 


Corydalia may be obtained by adding water to the tincture. of the 
root ; a portion of the alkaloid is thus precipitated; filter the super- 
natant liquor and add to it ammonia, which causes another precipitate 
of the alkaloid; again filter the supernatant liquid, and add to it 
muriatic acid, when the balance of the alkaloid remaining in the solu- 
tion will be precipitated. 


Properties anp Usrs.—Turkey corn is unknown to other than 
Eclectic practitioners, and it promises to rank amongst our most valuable 
alteratives ; it is also tonic and diuretic. In all syphilitic affections it is 
one of the best remedies we have, it is also highly useful in scrofula. 
As a tonic it possesses similar properties to the gentian and colombo. 


We have used this remedy for some time in the treatment of all forms 
of syphilis, and shall not be far wrong in asserting that it is almost a 
specific for that disease. The following case will illustrate the marked 
benefits which result from its use, 


W. D., ayoung man about 28 years of age, placed himself under our 
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care in the beginning of February last. About six months previously 
he had contracted syphilis, for which he was treated at two of our Lon- 
don hospitals ; first with courses of mercury, and lastly with iodine and 
sarsaparilla. When seen by us the whole of the body was covered with 
well marked syphilitic patches, he suffered from severe pains in the 
bones of the upper and lower extremities, and also of the nose, while 
the whole of the fauces and roof of the mouth were covered with little 
ulcers, threatening to destroy those parts. 


We first ordered him an infusion of equal parts of cleavers and blue- 
flag, a wineglassful every three hours, with three grains of the com- 
pound pill of podophyllum every night; the body to be bathed with 
weak ley water every morning; this treatment improved the general 
health, but the symptoms of the disease remained as strong as before. 
We now ordered a gargle for the throat, composed of tinct. catechu, 
Bez; (tinct. myrrh, comp: $° oz.; — tinct. ‘iris,: 2° drachms,; 
water, 16 oz. The frequent use of this soon improved the condition of 
the throat. The patient took at the same time an infusion of corydalis, 
a wineglassful three times a day. In the first week of this treatment 
the patches began gradually to disappear. To relieve the pains in the 
bones he was ordered a vapour bath three times a week at bedtime. 
This treatment was persevered in for six weeks, the patient becoming 
gradually better, until by the end of the time mentioned, he was per- 
fectly well, with the exception of slight uneasy feelings occasionally 
about the head, (no doubt caused by the quantity of iodine he had taken,) 
but which were easily removed. This is one case out of many that 


might be cited as proving the almost specific power of the corydalis as 
an anti-syphilitic. 


The corydalia, it is said, possesses all the alterative properties of the 
bulb in an eminent degree, and is found highly useful in all scrofulous, 
syphilitic, and cutaneous affections. 


Corydalis may be combined with blue flag, podophyllum, prickly-ash, 
queens-root, or poke root, to the various cases requiring alteratives. 


Dose.—Of the infusion from one to four fluid ounces, three or four 
times a day; of the saturated tincture from half a fluid drachm to two 


fluid drachms; of corydalia, from half a grain to one grain three times 
a day. 


The infusion of corydalis may be made by addiag three quarters of 
an ounce of the powdered bulb to a pint of boiling water. 
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TREATMENT OF TINEA CAPITIS AT THE ECLECTIC 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 105, GREAT RUSSELL-ST., LONDON. 


Since the formation of this Institute we have had several very bad 
cases of tinea capitis, or scald head, and as many domestic practitioners 
are occasionally puzzled to know what to do with it, we here give a des- 
cription of the disease and its mode of treatment. 


Scald head is peculiar to children and young persons, but often vary- 
ing in its character and type. In some cases it appears as a scabby 
eruption, covering the whole or only portions of the scalp, this may be 
accompanied with excessive or merely trifling discharge. The discharge 
is mostly of a thin sanious character, but occasionally assumes a_ thick 
purulent appearance. The thin discharge, if allowed to fall upon the 
neck and ears, produces ulceration, which however heals spontaneously, 
thus showing that the disease is peculiar to the scalp. 


Scald head among children is as contagious as scarlatina, hence the 
necessity of keeping those. suffering from it, from contact with others. 
There is often great thickening of the scalp in various places, which in 
some cases become quite callous, frequently considerable ulceration en- 
sues, large and deep cavities are sometimes formed at different points, 
with raised edges, and all the other characteristics of indolent ulcer. 


In some cases the ulceration is very slight, but instead, the whole scalp 
will be covered with dry scabs, which when combed off leave the parts 
beneath very red, as if recently scalded. It is more particularly in this 
form of the disease that the hair falls off, leaving large bare shining spots 
having a somewhat inflamed appearance. 


The cause of the disease is involved in some obscurity, when developed 
however it becomes contagious, and may be communicated by using the 
same comb or towel, or by sleeping with one already affected. It is 
commonly supposed to be most prevalent amongst the poor, dirty, and 


ill-fed ; but it is not exclusively confined to this class, for we have met 


with many cases among the upper classes. It may occur at any age from 
birth to puberty; but seldom or never originates after puberty ; it often 
ends in consumption by producing a general cachectie condition of the 
system which predisposes to pulmonary affections. It is often, without 
doubt, owing in very young children to neglect at birth, or it may be 
produced by burns and scalds; and in some instances there is reason to 
believe that it owes its origin to syphilitic virus. | 


METHOD OF TREATMENT. 


In the first place there should be no lack of soap and water, for clean- 
liness is a most important aid. When there is scabbiness with soreness, 
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it will be first necessary to remove the irritation, which may be effected 
by washing the head twice a day with strong soap-suds, or common soft 
soap and water; between each washing, a large warm poultice of slippery 
elm sufficient to cover the entire scalp should be laid on; this will soon 
prepare the parts for the razor. After the shaving, continue washing 
with the soap-suds night and morning; and each time after drying the 
head wash it with a “saturated tincture of poke-root; and during the 
night let the head be covered with a plaster made with the extract of 
the berries of the same plant. This simple remedy applied as directed 
will nearly always cure ordinary cases; but another means which will be 
found frequently successful, is a lotion made of equal parts of recent ox- 
gall and vinegar, applied of course after the washing with soft soap. 


In bad cases it is sometimes necessary to apply an irritating plaster, 
‘(the formula of which we here give*); this must be kept on and a free 
discharge of pus promofed for eight or ten days, according to the 
patient’s strength ; then remove the irritating plaster, wash the head 
and apply simple cerate ointment, when it will soon heal up. No fear 
need be entertained of causing baldness by this operation, the great 
trouble is to keep the hair from growing too rapidly. This treatment 
almost invariably removes every trace of the disease. 


But the coNsTITUTIONAL TREATMENT is of equal importance with the 
local, and must not be neglected, especially where thereis a tendency 
{which is often the case) to scrofula or some form of eruptive disease. 
The skin must not be neglected, and frequent washing of the whole sur- 
face with weak ley water is exceedingly beneficial. Vapour baths are 
also important adjuncts, and the neglect of these measures will result 
in frequent failures. 


Besides thus restoring the functions of the skin and using the local 
remedies before recommended, alterative medicines must be given ; of 
these the best, perhaps, is a combination of five-leaved grass, Englistt 
rhubarb root, burdock, and yellow dock, which may be administered in 
the form of a syrup. A tendency to costiveness must be well guarded 
against, for this purpose the following powder is one that we have found 
- answer exceedingly well :—Take of mandrake, blue flag, golden seal, and 
blood root, in powder, equal parts. Mix well. Dose, from ten to fifteen 
grains, or from a quarter to half a teaspoon full, at night; but do not’ be 
persuaded into using the very popular remedies, sulphur and cream of 
tartar, for they often produce very mischievous results, especially where 
there is an inclination to pulmonary disease. 


_* Take of blood-root, mandrake, and poke-root, pulv., each two and a quarter 
ounces; tar, one quart; resin, four ounces. Boil the tar until the water is driven 
off, add the resin when melted, let it cool a little, then add the powders and keep 
stirring briskly until it becomes stiff, It is to be applied on soft leather, and changed 
once or twice every day. 
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By adopting the foregoing plan of treatment, we have effected a cure 
in every case, but it has sometimes happened that hard callosities re- 
main upon the scalp; to remove these, recourse must be had to the 
caustic potash, but as this application destroys the hair, care must be 
taken that the cauterization be as small as possible. 





FIXED AND VOLATILE OILS. 


An esteemed correspondent has written to us requesting information 
as to the difference between fixed and volatile ,oils; and as the subject 
is rather interesting, we purpose devoting a page or two of our Journal 
to the explanation. 


Fixed oils are those from which when boiling, no vapour is driven off, 
while the volatile oils mostly give off vapour below the boiling point. 
We shall at present, however, confine ourselves to the fixed oils, and 
these are obtained by pressure, principally from the seeds of plants, and 
sometimes from the fruit. All plants bearing nuts contain it in a 
greater or less proportion. The plants which may be enumerated as 
yielding the greatest quantity of fixed oil are the olive; the rape or 
brassica napus, a species of cabbage; linseed, or flax oil, which when 
boiled is the common drying oil used by painters, and also in the manu- 
facture of printer’s ink; the hemp-plant, sun-flower, and mustard seeds ; 
the seeds of the poppy, very much used on the continent in the compo- 
sition of varnishes; and in warm climates the seeds of the beech, 
hazel, and walnuts yield as much as from 15 to 80 per cent., while the 
Same nuts grown in England would not pay the trouble of extraction. 


The most important vegetable fixed oil is that known by the name of 
palm oil, and obtained from the various species of palm. Many 
thousand tons weight of palm oil are annually employed in this 
country for the manufacture of soap, perfumery, and burning in lamps. 


The animal fixed oils are chiefly obtained from the common and the 
spermacetti whales, and in these latter days the cod fish has been made 
to play an important part in the production of a fixed oil, foolishly sup- 
posed to be a specifie in scrofula and consumption. 


The fixed oils may be divided into two classes, viz., the drying oils, as 
linseed, nut, and poppy; and the unctuous oils, as olive, almond, and 
rape. 


In our next we shall speak of volatile oils. 
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READ! READ!! READ!!! 
SUSPECTED DEATH FROM POISONING. 
“DOCTORS DIFFER.”’—STRYCHNINE. 


Last Friday’s Guardian contained an account of an inquest opened at Bradford, 
by Mr. Jewison, coroner, on the body of a youth, named John Snowden Harrison, 
aged 16 years, who had died, rather suddenly, after being under the treatment of 
several duly authorised medical practitioners, but the interment of whose corpse 
was stopped in consequence of the last medical attendant, Dr. Brady, a homceopa- 
thist, having returned a certificate to the effeet that death was the result of the over- 
administration of strychnine. The inquest was adjourned to give opportunity to 
Mr. F. W. Rimmington, analytical chemist, to analyse the contents of the stomach. 


The adjourned inquiry was held at Bradford, on Wednesday, and occupied five 
hours, the evidence, which was very conflicting, being altogether medical and 
scientific; in fact, the case, in consequence of publicity having ‘been given to it, 
appeared to have excited considerable commotion amongst the medical men in the 
neighbourhood, of whom there were eight or nine present, including two homcopa- 
thie practitioners—Dr. Brady and Dr. Brereton. 


The medical witnesses, Dr. Brady and Mr. J. N. Terry, alleged that the appearances 
of the post-mortem examination, which they had made jointly, indicated death to be 
caused by asphyxia, produced by over doses of nux vomica, from which strychnine 
was derived. 


Mr. Terry, who had attended the deceased after Mr. Field, found him suffering 
from St. Vitus’s dance or chorea, and had accordingly administered medicine com- 
pounded of tincture of iron, tincture of iodine, and cimnamon water; at the same 
time recommending the removal of the patient to the sea side as a better remedy for 
the disease. 


Mr. William Field finding the disease one of desperate character, admitted that he 
had after this prescribed 12 powders of nux vomica, of 10 grains each, one to be ad: 
ministered every twelve hours; at the same time telling the parents of the lad what 
the medicine was. Two of the powders were taken, one on the 27th ult., and the 
other on the 28th; but the deceased refused to take more, saying the medical man 
should not “Palmer” him. Mr. Field justified his treatment in giving the powders of 
mux vomica, as being perfectly consistent, wnder the circumstances, with duly authorised 
medical practice. 


Mr. Rimmington had made an analysis of the contents of the stomach, but had 
not detected the presence of strychnine. It is thought that this, however, might be 
accounted for by the fact, that such poison, whether given in nux vomica or other- 
wise, passed rapidly out of the system, and that two days had elapsed from the time 
of taking the medicine and death ensuing. 


Mr. Joseph Harrison, father of the deceased, stated that his son died in perfect 
alm, and not in convulsions. . 


Dr. R. B. Lewis and Mr. Beach, surgeons, were called by Mr. Field in support of 
his mode of treatment. The former gentleman, in opposition to Dr. Brady and Mr. 
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A SEVERE CASE OF SMALL-POX CURED. 


To the Editor of the Ecuuctic MepicaL JOURNAL. 
SIR, 


In the beginning of June last, while on a visit in Cardiganshire, about forty miles 
from home, my notice was called to a young person named Mary Evans, in the parish 
of Llanarth, who was labouring under severe illness, with high feverish symptoms, 
which increased in several days to a very alarming aspect Her condition was de- 
plorable indeed. Her pulse was extremely quick and hard. The tongue, gums, 
lips, and nostrils, had putrid blisters. The eyes were much inflamed, and there was 
‘great derangement of mind. At first I thought it was no more than a high putrid 
fever. I was not aware of any cases of small-pox within eighty miles, it being ravaging 
destructively at that time in Glamorganshire. The patient was about 27 years 
of age, with a strong plethoric constitution. The atmosphere at the time was ex 
cessively warm, with thunder and lightning. 


Had I not been convinced of the folly of the allopathic practice, most likely I 
should have proceeded at once to reduce her system and symptoms by depletion and 
cooling cathartics, which, no doubt, would have kept the determination from the 
surface, and terminated in destroying life. Most deplorable to say, this is the system 
practised by the faculty in this and many other parts. They excite the bowels in 
every instance, which in eruptive putrid disorders is nearly always mortal. 


The destructive lancet which I carried with me for fifteen years is now well substi- 
tuted by composition and lobelia. I gave my patient some strong infusion of yarrow, 
penny-royal, and red raspberry leaves, placing a warm brick to her feet. In the 
course of an hour she was in a profuse perspiration, and red putrid blisters covered 
the face with which in a few hours after the whole body was also thickly covered. 
That evening I gave her some composition and lobelia herb, in powder. By the fol- 
lowing day there was not the least symptoms of fever. When I called the third 
day, I found the face much swollen, and the pocks well filled; I proceeded to open 
them, (which should have been done the day before), and slightly wiped the con- 
tents off. I dressed the face with slippery elm, and every alternate hour with 
the following liniment :—camphor, } 0z.; olive oil, 2 oz. Never was a face covered 
with more pustules, but by this mode of treatment they were kept soft, and in a few 
days after they were cleared off with a pair of tweezers. The face was washed with 
soap, milk, and warm water, and dressed with cream and the former liniment. By 
this process I am proud to say the face is preserved from the least pitting; and by 
strict adherence to ventilation and cleanliness, the room well-scented with camphor, 
the remainder of a large family escaped the fever. This patient had been well vacci- 
nated, and only one of the family had the small-pox before. Let the faculty and 
their supporters take their breath by this to cry “ Humsue.” 


I now leave this plain statement of facts to your care, trusting it will receive due 
notice, and wishing you every success, have the honor to be your humble servant, 


JOHN REES, Med. Botanist. 
Machynlleth, September 11th, 1858. 
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THE MEDICAL LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION. 


Fo the Editor of the Ectnctic MepicaL JOURNAL. 
Sr, 
A glance at the medical legislation of the session may interest your readers. 


The “Poisons Bill” was withdrawn, in deference to the chemists, who strenuously 
“opposed it. 


The “ Medical Practitioners’ Bill” was passed under the title of “The Medical 
Act.” The other Medical Profession Bills were withdrawn or permitted to die. By 
the passing of the Medical Act, the profession is in the hands of a council. An esti- 
mate may be formed of the popularity of this Act amongst medical men from the 
fact that the petitions in its favour only number 739 signatures, representing not 
nearly a tithe of the profession. An interesting calculation may likewise be made 
of the value placed by the House of Commons on the signature of a doctor compared 
with that of a layman, it being exactly as the said number 789 is to 15,733. 


Parliament congratulates itself upon having got rid of an annual source of trouble, 
but may find itself mistaken. The Act was avowedly accepted as an instalment, 
upon O’Connell’s principle of taking 6s. 8d. and then looking for the rest. It is 
already in disfavour. At the last moment clauses were introduced into it which are 
offensive to its supporters. The clause making registration compulsory is resented 
by some medical men as an indignity. The clause enacting that none but registered 
practitioners shall recover charges is felt by others as being both impolitic and unjust, 
and a direct incentive to a dishonest repudiation of moral obligations. Under this 
clause, the questions may arise—are corn-cutting and hair-cutting surgical operations ? 
and some enterprising surgeon may yet claim for the craft a renewal of their old 
monopoly of shaving. However, as regards the supply of medicine, the clause is de- 
fective; it enacts that no unregistered person shall recover any charge in aay court 
of law “for any medicine which he shall have both prescribed and supplied.” There 
is nothing in this to prevent one person from prescribing and another from supplying. 
By this plan the person supplying would be entitled to recover his charges. The 
holders of foreign diplomas are, with some limitations, entitled to register. The 
clause providing for the advance of money from the Treasury for the purposes of the 
Act was properly struck out at the suggestion of Mr. T. 8S. Duncombe. On the 
whole, we may expect a renewal of the agitation next session, and a day may come 
when the very men who have been most active in promoting this legislation may 
desire to emancipate their profession again from the trammels of the State, 


The Irish Vaccination Bill has also passed. Three clauses have been added, the 
most important of which provides for the payment, out of the poor rates, of the 
costs of legal proceedings, when taken by a Board of Guardians, against any person 
_ who shall propagate small-pox by inoculation or otherwise. 


The Public Health Bill has also passed. This Act is to expire in August, 1859. 
An attempt was made by the Lords to extend it to two years, but it was successfully 
resisted in the Commons by Mr. T.§. Duncombe. Having broken one promise in 
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Terry, stated that chorea was sometimes fatal. He had himself seen such a case in 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1851, the patient being a young woman of 16 years, who, 
as in the present instance, had previously been in rheumatic fever, and there were 
several such cases on record. Strychnine was recommended in 1841 by M. Trousseau, 

one of the highest medical authorities in France, as the best remedy for chorea, and 
he had reported upon it at intervals since, and still recommended it. It was a remedy 
which any medical man was justified in using. This was a severe case, and a slight 
remedy would not have availed. No one who did not see the case would be justified 
in saying the dose was too large. Ten grains of nux vomica, given twice, with an 
interval of twelve hours, and at such a time before death, could have caused no such 
a result. Nux vomica was given for the strychnine it contained. The symptoms 
detailed in the present case were altogether those of chorea, and not those of poiscn- 
ing by strychnine. The symptoms in the two cases were entirely different. The 
patient presented no symptoms of the effects of nux vomica, and consequently that 
could not have been the cause of death.. 


The Coroner, in summing up, observed that even if the doses had been large, they 
had, he did not doubt, been given with the best intentions. Desperate cases required des- 
perate remedies, and it would be a monstrous thing—which would soon cure itself because 
dangerous cases would then be abandoned—if medical practitioners were to be deemed 
guilty of manslaughter, when, after they had exerted their utmost skill, such cases ended 
fatally. 


The room was then cleared, and the jury were engaged in consulting for a long 
time. They returned a verdict to the effect that the deceased had died of the St. 
Vitus’s dance, the conflicting nature of the evidence preventing their coming to any 
other conclusion. 


And now, we ask, in all fairness to the parties concerned in this in- 
vestigation, as well as of all others, what they really think of this? Is 
it not a fact, supposing Drs. Brady and Brereton had administered the 
nus vomica, that the very parties who declared the practice perfectly justi. 
fiable,—quoted the case in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1851, and 
gave the authority of Trousseau, the Frenchman, to prove it, that they 
could, had it been their interest, have proved it quite the contrary, and 
would they not have done so in order to convict the homceopaths? There 
can be no question of this, and equally certain is it that the coroner 
would not have felt justified in making the ad captandum ridiculous 
and dangerous admissions that he did. 


Had some poor unlicensed practitioner treated the case, what would 
have become of him? We know some little of the licensed devil’s dust. and 
shoddy out of which much of the craft of physic is made, and blush for 
snch members of our profession. Can the honest talented free men in 
practice do nothing to vindicate medical science from the degradation 
to which these mechanical body-tinkers reduce it? We think they can, 
—or if they do not, let them be content to lick the dust from the feet 
of medical orthodoxy, and in despair proclaim its absolute right to hold 
the country and them in everlasting bondage ! 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ECLECTIC 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Our friends will remember that the above Society has now existed for 
nearly twelve months, and that in November next the offices held by the 


members of the committee of management, president, secretary, &c., will 
have to be refilled. 


That the officers are eligible to re-appointment is a principle generally 
admitted in all Societies, and therefore admissible in ours. We shall 
therefore be glad to know what course the Society means to pursue. We 
agreed to take the secretaryship for twelve months, and having done so, 
shall, at the expiration of the time, resign our office. 


Our reasons are few and simple. We agreed to take office for twelve 
months, for we felt that the great want of honest medical dissenters, was 
a respectable Society. An organization of honest, sincere, talented men, 
was all that was needed to counteract the efforts of the misguided pro- 
fession, and win full and complete medical emancipation for our country. 
Both the Government and the country wait for such a society, and are 
ready to grant it every advantage that can reasonably be asked. We 
have sought to convince medical dissenters of this, and having failed, 
feel it useless to longer try to help those who are not prepared to help 
themselves. 


We can only add that whatever efforts the Society may make, we 
shall, as an individual member, feel it our duty to render it every sup- 
port; and if it can be made to flourish under another’s management, 
better than under ours, we shall rejoice to find it so. There will be 
plenty of time between this and the latter end of November for the 
Society to appoint its officers, of which proper notice will be given 
through the Journal. 


VALUE OF THE WiLLow.—The importance of the willow to man has been recog- 
nised from the earliest ages, and ropes and twigs were probably among the very first 
of human manufactures in countries where these trees abound. The Romans used 
the twigs for binding their vines, and tying their reeds in bundles, and made all sorts 
of baskets. A crop of willows was considered so valuable in the time of Cato, that 
he ranks the salictwm, or willow field, next in value to the vineyard and the garden. 
In France the leaves are considered the very best food for cows and goats; and 
horses in some places are fed entirely upon them from the end of Augu’t till Novem- 
ber. Horses, so fed, it is stated, will travel twenty leagues a day without being 

fatigued. In the north of Sweden and Norway, as also in Lapland, the inner bark is 
kiln-dried and ground, for the purpose of mixing with oatmeal in time of scarcity. 
The bark of the willow and the leaves are astringent. The former is much used in 
tanning. The decoction of willow has proved very efficacious as a wash for foul and 
indolent ulcers. 
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Correspondence, 


As all opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds 


himself responsible for none. 


THE DUTIES OF MEDICAL, NONCONFORMISTS. 


To the Editor of the Ecuuctic MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
Sir, 


I have been much pleased to see the great improvements which are taking place in 
medico-botanic literature. For very many years I have been a convert to the princi- 
ples, and believe the time will come when medical science shall acknowledge no 
other. That the vegetable kingdom contains the active constituents of the mineral 
kingdom, few practical chemists are prepared to deny, and that until nature has 
elaborated, or passed the mineral through the organic state, it cannot be made to as- 
similate or sustain healthy life, I think both experience and philosophy teach us. . 
Your excellent Journal is an invaluable help to medical progress, and I feel bound to 
thank you for your excellent articles, but more particularly for your description of 
the “Eclectic Remedies” monthly. 


What I write for, however, is not so much for the purpose of giving my opinion 
upon medical practice, as that of calling upon medical nonconformists to consider 
the importance of doing something for their own security, and the security of the 
public against the intrigues and designs of medical monopolists. 


The “Medical Reform Bill” it appears, has failed to afford the profession satisfac- 
tion. It does not put down free thought in medicine, and prosecute with fine and 
imprisonment those who dare to differ, or who may not follow in the footsteps of 
medical orthodoxy. . 


$ 
The Lancet, speaking of the Bill, says :— 


“The new Act is deficient in many essential points; but in none more promi- 
nently than in the absence of an interpretation clause. The physician, surgeon, and 
practitioner of medicine, should have been clearly defined ; and it should have been 
explicitly stated how far the Apothecaries’ Act interferes with the rights and privi- 
leges of the “ practitioner in medicine” of Ireland and Scotland. As the Act at 
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present is constituted, it is really difficult, if not impossible, to determine its effects 
in all cases; and it would be futile to anticipate what may be the decisions of our 
judges on some of its doubtful points. How far existing privileges may be interfered 
with, and how far the Act may have a retrospective effect, are questions of the 
highest moment, but not of easy solution. The Medical Act can only, then, be re- 
garded as the first instalment of medical reform; beneficial so far as it goes, but 
altogether inadequate to meet the difficulties which beset the subject of medical 
qualifications and the right of practising. As a beginning, however, we hail it as a 
great boon ; but we only regard it as the commencement of a series of important changes.” 


The Act is hailed as a “ great boon” not because there is a single clause in it of 
any real utility to the profession, but because it is considered as the commencement of 
a series of important changes! I venture to assert that there is but one change 
that the profession desires, and that is to put down all competition, and legally 
hold the lives of 28 millions of people in bondage. 


It is a fact guaranteed to us by the returns of the Registrar-General, that the 
people of Great Britain do not live out half their days. One hundred and forty 
thousand of them die every year unnatural deaths, and two hundred and eighty 
thousand are constantly suffering from diseases that need not exist. In Manchester 
alone two thousand children die annually over and above the natural proportion, the 
greater part of whom are drugged to death by patent medicines ; foolish old nurses, 
ignorant mothers, and licensed doctors, who with the authority of law claim 
the right to physic the whole community. Yes! twenty thousand legally 
qualified doctors, (save the mark /) tell the people of England that the Medical 
Reform Act affords them no protection,—gives them no power,—and that it is the 
beginning only of medical legislation. 


Let medical non-conformists look to this, and organize their forces at once, in 
order to meet the attempts that legitimate medicine is making to destroy them. 


I can only say, Mr. Editor, as 2 humble layman, that having seen the great advan- 
tages of medical liberty in America, where I have spent several years of my life, 
that it is a boon worth a country’s struggling for, and I feel certain if it was once 
seen in its true light and its value justly estimated, that there is not a man in Eng- 
land, whether belonging to the profession or not, but would readily assist in pro- 

_moting it, 


Trusting that I may soon see a strong organization ready to fight the battle of 
‘England’s medical liberties, I beg to subscribe myself, yours respectfully, 


T. SIMPSON. 


Liverpool, September 9th, 1808. 
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passing the Sth clause,* the House was suddenly seized with a fit of virtuous reso- 
lution, and refused to commit a second “breach of faith.” The passing of the 8th 
clause has been defended on the grounds that the present Government are not 
responsible to the House for a promise made by a former Government. This is an 
unworthy subterfuge. The promise not to legislate again upon the subject of vacci- 
nation previous to enquiry, was made not only by one Government, but by successive 
Governments, and not to the House, but on behalf of the House to the petitioners, 
who, out of doors, opposed compulsory legislation upon a scientific question affecting 
personal rights. The House of Commons has broken its repeated promise, violated 
its duty to its constituents, and disgraced itself. If we are to have our homes in- 
fested with medical spies. and our personal and parental rights betrayed, we may ask 
—of what use is a House of Commons? If this institution fails to guard our 
liberties, has it not outlived its design and its utility? Are 560 tyrants preferable to 
a single despot ? To what purpose did our forefathers fight and bleed? The people 
may yet find it necessary to put a limit to the usurpations of their representatives. 


The House of Commons having confirmed the odious Compulsory Vaccination Act 
of 1853, now is the time to show that this bungling measnre is not worth the paper 
~ upon which it is printed. It does not need an O’Connell “to drive a coach and four 
through it.” The 9th clause enacts that the notice, requiring the performance of 
vaccination, shall be given “on or within seven days after the registration” of birth. 
Clause 2 enacts that the child shall be vaccinated “within three calendar months” 
after birth, when in the custody of a parent, and “within four calendar months ” 
when in the custody of another guardian. If the registration of birth be postponed 
until the expiration of a third or fourth month, as the case may be, it becomes a 
_ physical impossibility to vaccinate the child within the prescribed age, and the vacci- 
nation notice becomes only a bit of waste paper. 


There are other holes in the Act, but it may suffice to point out one at a time. 
Should this one be stopped, it will then be convenient to -point out another. 


The Compulsory Vaccination Act is conceived in the spirit in which Galileo was 
compelled to retract his opinions. But some of the old English hatred of arbitrary 
power is still alive. The Registrar-General reports the people in various towns as 
“violent,” “very violent,” and “threatening,” when served with the notices; and it 
is said that, with reference to the Act, the sturdy men of Sheffield exclaim—* Ah ! 
they may make laws—we'll show them how to break them !” Is it wise to provoke 
such feelings among the people? Government had better beware how it proceeds 
further in a course, of which it is impossible to foresee all the results. 


Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN GIBBS. 
Maze Hill Cottage, St. Leonards-on-Sea 








*Olause VIII.—Proceedings for penalties under the Acts for the time being in 
force on the subject of vaccination may be taken on the complaint of any Registrar 
employed for the registration of births, deaths, and marriages, public vaccinator, or 
officer authorized by the Board of Guardians, or by the Overseers respectively ; and 
the cost of such proceedings shall be defrayed ,out of the common fund of the 
Union, or out of the poor rates of any Parish not included in a Union. 

* 
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OUR PRESENT CONDITION AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. 


Aut well informed and experienced members of the medical profession are pain- 
fully aware of the great imperfections of their art, and of its inadequacy to fulfil in 
a satisfactory manner much that it professes and undertakes to accomplish.—Sir 
John Forbes. . 


Ir is well known to all who have paid any attention to medicine, that 
it does not practically satisfy either the profession or the public, and 
that it is desirable beyond all things to improve it. How or in what 
way then is this to be effected, and what can we do towards it? That 
the profession as a body cannot do it, we are well aware, from the fact 
of its being a matter of interest. To secure a practice and hold it is the 
great end of the practitioner’s exertions; and that the public have but 
little power, and can at present do but little towards it,. we feel equally 
sure. ‘True, it is the work of the “ public,” and if it is done at all the 

“public” must do it, but in what way is the question? 


A very little professional knowledge will teach us that when a change 
is felt to be absolutely necessary, it is requisite to employ measures to 
bring it about. We feel satisfied that society is ready to receive any 
suggestions that can be offered by any party upon this most important 
question. If there is no party to do it, however, society is not to be 
blamed. During our brief experience, we have tried to conyince reformers 
that the power lay in their own hands, and that an organization of 
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honest men, labouring for the object of medical improvement, could not 
be otherwise than successful. To assist in carrying out such a movement, 
a few of the more earnest and far-seeing friends framed a code of rules 
and sought to form an association. The rules were printed, and all who 
desired it have received copies of the same. So few, however, have 
come forward to assist, that those who would do it cannot, for the want 
of support; such is the condition of things. The cause of this is, 
doubtless, poverty. We know it is not the will that is wanting, but the 
means. It is pitiful to be forced to make this admission, but the many 
with whom we have communicated, have convinced us that such is the 
case. 


~~ In all movements, money is the means of war, and a society without 
money is like a man without brains. Compulsion, therefore, and not 
the will, compels us to lay aside the attempt at which we, with a few 
friends, aimed twelve months since. We shall not, however, give the 
thought up, but endeavour to foster it, under the belief that it must 
come in its own proper time. In the interim, we shall seek to keep up 
the spirit of progress in the best way we can; and here we may as well 
say, that having taken the opinion of numerous friends upon the best 
method of extending our opinions, the one arrived at is,—that the most 
effectual will be, the distribution of gratuitous monthly circulars, con- 
taining simple domestic remedies, advice for curing disease, and a brief 
outline of monthly medical events. 


To the friends in practice, these ‘‘ Circulars” will be sent at cost » 
price. We propose to call it the Monthly Botanic Circular, it will con- 
sist of four pages, similar to that which was issued during the cessation 
of the Botanic Record and the commencement of the Eclectic Medical 
Journal. Each friend ‘in the movement will feel that he is part pro- 
prietor, and take his part for distribution in the neighbourhood in which 
he resides (in proportion to his means), to extend the common object. 

The Eclectic Medical Jowrnat will be completed at the end of the 
present year, and will form an excellent little volume of two hundred 
and forty pages. 





In taking this course we feel that we are doing the best that circuih- 
stances will permit. We certainly did hope, and believed that the 
friends who strove to carry the work out with us, would have succeeded 
in their undertaking ; seeing, however, that it cannot be done, we are 
content to await the events of the future. 


To every man working with us for medical reform, however humble, 
we would say,—work on in the best manner you can; hold fast, how- 
ever, and let nothing turn you from your object. Recollect that every 
one can do something, and that the ageregate is made’up of units. 


When we undertook the Editorship of the Eclectic Medical Journal, 
we did so upon’the same conditions as that of Secretary to the Helectic 
Medical Society, i.c., for twelve months; and having done it to the best 
of our capacity, we hold ourselves free to take any other position. Our 
next number, therefore, will complete our present engagement. We feel 
that in adopting the suggestions of our friends, as regards the Circular, 
we shall be taking a step which will prove more conducive to the 
good of our cause during the next twelve months. The first number of 
the Circular, therefore, (if allis well,) will be issued with the beginning 
of the new year. 





QUACKERY MUST BE PUT DOWN. 


Durine the last month, the whole profession, from John O'’Groats to 
the Land’s End, has been in one continuous state of agitation. 
‘‘Quackery must be put down,” or the country revolutionized. We 
attended one of these professional gatherings the other night, at the 
Ereemason’s Tavern, Queen Street, Lincoln-Inn-Fields, and had the 
satisfaction of listening to the very best specimens of medical ortho- 
doxy, gathered from the Metropolis and Provinces, and confess that if 


flourish and mere windy declamation could effect it, the thing would 
soon be done, 


The ‘‘ quackery,” however, that these gentlemen are so anxious to put 
down, is not the “ quackery” of low, cunning, and designing knavery, but 
the outgrowths of those particular phases of thought which have led so 
many to dispute the infallibility of medical orthodoxy. ‘* Homoeopathy,” 
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“ Medical Botany,” ‘‘ Herbalism,” ‘‘ Coffinism,” and all other ‘“isms,” . 
must not be tolerated. The public has no choice whatever in the mat- 
ter; it is a thing beyond its comprehension! and really if it were not 
pitiful to find men well educated upon all general matters, so deficient 
in that which concerns the true interest of their own profession, one 
might be tempted to laugh. 


Is it not a fact patent to every thinking member of the profession, 
and as well known to every other thinking man, that whilst anatomy, 
physiology, surgery, éc., have been carried to a very high point of perfec- 
tion within the schools and colleges, that medicine, the most important 
of all other branches of the science, is in an absolute state of barbarism. 
Skey calls it ‘an uncertain science;” Byron,—* the destructive art of 
healing!” whilst Frank says,—‘‘ Thousands are slaughtered in the 
quiet sick room.” We will just give a sample of the kind and quality 
of mind which we witnessed at the very meeting: of which we have 
spoken as held in the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


One practitioner complaining of “ quackery,” said, ‘It was but the 
other day a gentleman came to him with an abscess of the lower jaw ; 
he saw that the disease arose from a carious tooth, and therefore ordered 
the gentleman to get it extracted, and then to call again. The gentle- 
man went as directed ; the dentist examined it, and said that by simply 
extracting the tooth and lancing the abscess, the cure would be effected. 
He did it, and also did me out of my fee! This, gentlemen,” said he, 
‘‘ig the way that we are wronged by quackery.” Another gentleman 
arose and admitted the great extent of the evil, but said he was sur- 
prised. that gentlemen should complain, when they threw, from some 
cause or other, the practice out of their own hands. Why had not his 
brother in practice drawn the tooth himself? It was a surgical operation 
and no disgrace to any gentleman; he always extracted his own teeth; 
and if gentlemen of the profession had done this, as they should have 
done, the dental ‘ quackery ’ had never come to what it has.” Another 
gentleman declared that ‘no man could be a physician that was not a 
surgeon ;” and gave it as his opinion that the profession had brought 
the evils upon itself. And thus, some two or three hours of cross pur- 
poses, finished up a “‘ great preliminary meeting,” which was to put down 
every body and every thing not included in medical orthodoxy. 


We put this meeting down, and all others that have, or may take place 
upon the same subject, as so much froth and effervescence; and have 
just this much to say about *‘ quackery,” and that is to let it alone. Let 
the profession raise itself to the wants of the age, and assist to enlighten 
the people, and real “ quackery ”,will die out. 


Whatever is good and comes home to the public as a want, must 
exist; and it is worse than folly to seek to put it down by legislation. 
Quackery can only co-exist with ignorance and folly; get rid of the 
latter and the former must die out. 
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«FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE.” 


“ The most careful diagnosis that was ever made, or that ever can be 
made by the most skilful physician, can effect nothing for the cure of 
disease unless the first principles of medicine are properly understood, 
and the remedies are in accordance with the natural requirements of 
the case for which they are applied.” 


‘One of the greatest anomalies of the present age, is the perfection 
to which the different branches of medicine have been raised, in com- 
parison to the great base or superstructure from which they spring. A 
little reflection, however, will soon convince us that this arises from 
simply natural causes. Anatomy is purely a mechanical study, so also 
ig surgery to a very great extent; whilst medicine is a science requiring 
an extensive application of thought.” 


It has been truly said that “no man can be a physician that is not a 
philosopher ;” he may be a philosopher without being a physician, but 
he cannot be the latter without the former. 


It is this that makes the anomaly of our present medical practice so 
conspicuous. Anatomy, being purely mechanical, has been brought to a 
state of perfection unparalleled in history. Surgery, doubtless, is in a 
higher state of perfection than it ever was. Time was when boiling 
pitch was applied to raw surfaces after amputation; and no means of 
any kind were employed to mitigate the sufferings of patients. ‘The use 
of the ligature was considered as an innovation ; and red hot iron, as a 
caustic, was considered the ne plus witra of practice; but these evils 
have passed, and although there remains yet much to be done, still our 
present surgical progress is hopeful and promising for the future. 
Medicine, however, requiring as it does quite a different range of thought, 
has scarcely yet commenced to germinate. Likeall other sciences it has: 
a natural base, or in other words a philosophy; and so long as this phi. 
losophy remains undiscovered, it is impossible to construct a science. 
What should we think of a man who commenced building a house with- 
out understanding the principles or science of architecture, or what sort 
of a house would it be, supposing he built it ? 


Time was when our forefathers lived upon acorns, by the chuse, fish- 
ing, &c., and in rude mud hovels; and clothed themselves with the skins 
of beasts, as rude nations are ever found to do. It was not because 
Nature was deficient of the resources necessary to raise them to a higher 
state of being, but simply the fact of the mind not being equal to com- 
mand it. The conditions were there ready for being worked out, but the 
power to work them out was wanting. There can be no such thing as 
science without philosophy, and he who seeks to construct the former 
must comprehend the latter. 
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It will not be necessary for us to occupy much time at present in 


considering the nature of life. We know we live, and that when in the 
enjoyment of health, we are capable of fulfilling the duties and obliga- 
tions of life with pleasure. Health then may be said to be that condi- 
tion of individual life where the body is capable of sustaining itself indi- 
vidually, and in society aggregately. Disease is the opposite of this con- 
dition ; it is what is called an abnormal state of being, ¢.¢., a condition 
where the being has lost the capacity to sustain itself individually or 
aggregately. It is at this point that medicine begins. We know that 
disease is one of the necessary consequences of progressive life, that it is 
life in an abnormal or deranged state, or in other words, a loss of the 
balance constituting health. To understand the principles of medicine 
we must know the principles of health, and the means established in 
Nature for its preservation. In health, the body possesses the power of 
assimilating the materials by which it is sustained ; or, in other words, 
by different kinds of food, air, water, exercise, association, &c. Any of 
these taken in excess, or deficient in quantity or quality, induces disease. 
These, with a thousand others beyond our conception or control, may 
produce disease or death. In disease, the body has become incapable of 


assimilation, and rapidly wastes or consumes itself. This may be 


brought about by a thousand different or remote causes. There is, how- 
ever, but one immediate cause, distinctly marked in all cases, and that 
is a diminution in the quality and volume of the blood. 


Two thousand years ago or nearly, Hippocrates conceived this im- 
portant fact, and before him the same principle was expressed by the 
sreat Jewish law-giver, Moses.  ‘* Disease is a unit,” said the one; ‘the 
life is in the blood,” said the other. Modern physiology has demon- 
strated the truth of the latter, for it is now universally acknowledged that 
the blood lives. In health it developes and sustains every part of the 
animal economy. In disease it loses its vital force, and becomes inca- 
*pable of doing so. 


The qualities of the blood are developed by that peculiar force called 
life in the animal; but the materials out of which it is formed are all 
found in the substances assimilated. Healthy life is the result of perfect 
assimilation; diseased life is the opposite of this. 


The first principles of medicine, therefore, consist in understanding 
the nature of the disarrangement, in removing the obstructions, and in 
supplying the patient with the conditions which determine the recupera- 
tive action. 


As nothing can assimilate with the body vitally that is not natural, or 
in other words, since carbon cannot supply the place of oxygen, alcohol 
the place of water, or inorganic substances the place of organic, so sub- 
stances that bear no vital affinity with the body, cannot be administered 
without introducing injury or disease. 
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The stomach, as the great centre of sympathies, cannot endure the 
mistaken practice which Voltaire said consisted of ‘“‘ pouring drugs of 
which physicians knew little, into stomachs of which they knew less.” 
The physician is only the handmaid of Nature, and can do no more 
than remove the causes which tend to disorganize the body. Whatever 
he may do, therefore, that has a tendency to lower the body, is mistaken 
practice. ‘To reduce inflammation, it is necessary to equalize the circu- 
lation of the blood, and enable the body by the application of proper 
remedies to sustain itself; and the stomach and skin are the only 
channels through which this can be effected. If the stomach cannot 
assimilate the food, as is the case in nearly all the first paroxysms of 
inflammatory disease, a simple vegetable emetic properly administered 
will remove the obstruction at once. All that we do must be with a view 
to the assistance of the vis meadictria Nature, or in other words, the 
curative powers of Nature. We must build up the living body, and this 
cannot be done either by depletion of leech, lancet, or drug. Apart from 
the organic or vegetable kingdom, no medicine can be administered in 
disease any more than inorganic substances can be in health. There is 
an economy in Nature as well in disease as im health, and the “ first 
principles of medicine ” consist in understanding it. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE MOVEMENT IN LIVERPOOL. 


Ir is surprising to see how much pains some men take to make a 
“great noise ” to but little purpose. One would really suppose that 
the great men who figure at these Exhibitions were in earnest, (as with- 
out doubt they are,) to improve the condition of the people. All we get, 
however, is talk! talk!—an “infinite deal of nothing,” and much 
applause. 


The statistics quoted by Lord John Russell, in the following quotation, 
cut from an hour-and-a-half’s speech, which by-the-bye we partially gave 
in our last Journal, will show in what the “talk ” consists. To improve 
the sanitary state of our cities and towns, is, doubtless, praiseworthy ; 
but without an adequate improvement in the minds of the people it will 
be to little purpose. The twentieth part of the expense, if employed in 
establishing schools where hygiene and medicine could be taught upon 
true principles, and through this medium, knowledge of the laws of 
health, causes of disease, &c., be communicated to the people throughout 
the country, would effect a thousand times more good. 


Knowledge is the lever by which the people can alone be moved, and 
why not supply it through the channels that they require, 7.¢., through 
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wn class. Why not establish a General Hygienic Missionary and 

Society, and engage the best talent that the working-class can 
supply to work it out. Free lectures to the people by their own order, 
under the auspices of the truly great and good of the wealthier classes, 
would lead the way to individual and househeld hygiene, without which 
the best efforts must fail; for if a man cannot be taught to respect and 
raise himself, no other power can do it. Lift him as high as you please, 
and he will fall directly the sustaining force is taken from him. The 
great want of the people is a full and complete revolution in education, 
both in hygiene and medicine, in kind and quality. Nor can anything 
less than a revolution accomplish the ends sought by those gentlemen 
who flourish statistics in windy harangues and call at by the misnomer 
“* sevence.” 





On the question of public health, I find this statement in the Registrar-General’s 
Report of the quarter ending the 80th of June, 1858 :—“ Upon dividing the popu- 
lation into two portions, (1) the 8,247,117 people living in rather close proximity to 
each other, and (2) the 9,680,592 living much further apart, the result is that the 
mortality in the dense districts was at the rate of 24-73, nearly 25 in 1,000; while, 
in the other districts, over which small towns and villages are distributed, the mor- 
tality was at the rate of 19-68, nearly 20 in 1,000 of the population.” Thus it 
appears that five persons more die every year in every 1,000 of the 8,000,000 of 
people living in large towns than of the nine and half millions of people living in 
the country. In other words, the excess of deaths in the large towns is 40,000 a-year. : 
When we add to this result the fact that temptations to intoxication and to vice of 
every kind are far more common in town than in the country; that the means of 
education are either less complete or less used. It is alarming to find 
by another statement of the Registrar General that in England and Wales the 
town population is increasing much more rapidly than the population of the rest of 
the country. I suppose that every one will agree that the tide of population cannot 
be checked or diverted from its channel. Yet we cannot deny the importance of the | 
urgency of the following questions :—Now, in England and Wales the town popula- 
lation is increasing much faster than the population of the rest of the country; and 
the question is, therefore, becoming every day graver, how is the health of the nation 
to be sustained in the midst of the new.dangers which millions of its people are — 
encountering? This question, doubtless, does not admit of a perfectly satisfactory 
answer. Yet it is encouraging to observe how on extraordinary occasions vigilence 
in science has been rewarded: I will proceed to. give an instance of the effect of 
sanitary measures: a London water company distributed in 1848 very foul water. 
In the cholera epidemic of 1848-9 there died 1,925 of those who received their 
supplies of water from this company. Between 1848 and 1858 the company im- 
proved the quality of their water. In the cholera epidemic of 1853-4 the number 
of their customers who died was reduced to 614, or less than one-third of the former 
mortality. In the meantime another water company supplied water still fouler than 
at the former period, and the mortality of those who used their water was increased 
2.880 in 1848, to 3,476 in 1853 ; so that while the proportions in 10,000 persons in 
1848 were 118 and 125 respectively, these proportions were changed in 1858—the 
former rose from 118 to 130, and the latter sunk from 125 to 37. Nor ean it be © 
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doubted that while such are the consequences in eases of increased and unusual 
mortality, the evils which occur daily and yearly from the same causes are no less 
remarkable though less remarked. By an Act of last Session (the Local Government 
Bill) towns and corporations have it in their power to use these mea: . Undue pre- 
judice and false economy have long delayed the adoption of the remedies prescribed ; 
these are— good supply of air and water, cleanliness, prohibition of over-crowding, 
removal of noxious matter from the streets and houses. Public taxes, which inter- 
fered with these objects ; the tax on windows, the tax on coals, on candles, and on 
soap, have of late years been removed. I have spoken of the different rates of mor- 
tality in town or country. But this is of a part, and not the strongest part, of the 
case. Feebleness, chronic disease, want of energy, mental and physical, reduce the 
tone, and I may say disperse the moral character of our town population. The 
excitement of drams, the stupor of intoxication, are sought as a relief from the low 
spirits engendered in an unhealthy atmosphere. Hence instead of health, parents 
and robust children fitted to continue from generation to generation a mighty 
governing people—we may see what Milton has so well described,— 


All maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture’s qualms 
Of heart-sick and feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs. 


And we may end with his sublime words— 


Despair 
Tended the sick busiest from couch to couch 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike tho’ oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief god and final hope. 





ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No. 11.—JUGLANS CINEREA. 
Butternut.—The inner bark of the root, and leaves. 
Nat. OrpER:—Juglandacese. Srx. System :—Moneecia Polyandria. 


History.—The Butternut, also known by the names of White Wal- 
nut, Oil Nut, &c., grows to a height of from thirty to forty feet, with a 
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trunk three or four feet in diameter. It is a native of the United States 
and Canada, where it is found in rich woods, elevated river banks, and 
on cold, uneven, rocky soils. It flowers in April and May, but does not 
ripen its fruit until September. The trunk of this tree, if tapped just 
before the unfolding of the leaves, yields a richly saccharine juice, from 
which sugar may be obtained equal to that from the sugar maple. 


Puysicat Proprrtics.—The inner bark of the root is properly the 
medicinal portion, though in the preparation of the extract the leaves 
are sometimes used. The bark should be collected in May or June. 
When in the recent state it is acrid and if applied to the skin acts as a 
gentle rubefacient ; when first taken from the tree the inner bark is pure 
white, but as it dries this gradually changes, and ultimately becomes of 
a deep brown colour; it has only a slight odour, and a peculiar bitter 
sub-acrid taste. 


Curemricat Proprerties.—The bark of the butternut, besides the usual 
constituents of vegetables, also contain tannin, and some salts of potass. 
Boiling water completely extracts its medical virtues. The only prepa- 
ration of this bark is the extract. 


PRoPERTIES AND Usrs.—Butternut is a pleasant and mild cathartic 
and vermifuge; it operates without pain, irritation, or subsequent 
debility of the alimentary canal; it has somewhat of the action of 
rhubarb, but without inducing constipation after its action. It is espe- 
cially adapted to the worm diseases of children, and will also be found 
very useful in habitual constipation, dysentery, and other affections of 
the bowels. The common walnut (Juglans Regia) of Europe possesses 
similar properties, and has lately been used with great success by Pro- 
fessor Negrier, of Angers, in scrofula. 


JUGLANDIN is the name lately given to a preparation from the bark of 
the butternut. It is employed in doses of from one to five grains as a 
laxative and cathartic. It is prepared by adding a saturated tincture of 
the bark of butternut to twice its volume of water, and distilling off the 
alcohol; the juglandin is precipitated in the water from which it must 
be removed and dried. It is of a jet black colour, extremely brittle, has 
the peculiar odour of the bark, and a bitter somewhat pungent and 
aromatic taste, with a stimulating effect upon the fauces. Itis insoluble 
in water, but becomes soluble upon the addition of liquor ammonia or 
potassa. Sulphate of iron added to a liquid containing juglandin 
darkens it. It is nearly soluble in aleohol, more so on the addition of 
ammonia; ang-partially so in ether. 


Dosz.—Of the extract of butternut, from ten to thirty grains, repeated 
as often as necessary. 
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VOLATILE OILS. 


VonaTILe Oils are to be extracted from all odoriferous plants ; they 
are usually obtained by distillation, and are of different colours, red, 
green, blue, brown, and sometimes colourless, but the majority of them 
have a yellowish tint. Their odour is stronger and Jess agreeable than 
the plants which furnish them; and the taste hot and pungent, requiring 
dilution to render them palatable. These oils give off vapour at ordinary 
temperature, and on the application of heat become entirely volatilized. 
They burn with a bright flame, but produce great volumes of smoke; 
on exposure to the atmosphere they absorb oxygen and become darker 
coloured, and thicken and eventually change into resin. 


Volatile oils afe slightly soluble in water, rendering it milky upon 
agitation; again becoming clear upon standing, yet leaving the water 
slightly impregnated; by trituration with sugar this solubility is in- 
creased. Alcohol and ether will dissolve most. volatile oils; those con- 
taining a large quantity of oxygen being more easily soluble. The 
ultimate constituents of volatile oils are carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; 
some few also contain nitrogen, while the oils of horse-radish and 
mustard contain sulphur. All volatile oils should be kept in glass- 
stoppered bottles, and away from the light. Volatile oils produce a 
greasy stain upon paper, which is entirely dissipated by heat; while the 
stain of fixed oils is permanent. 


Volatile oils exist in peculiarly formed cells in plants, often large 
enough to be distinguished by the naked eye, as in orange, lemon, and 
citron rind; and from these the oil can be obtained by expression. 
Sometimes they exude spontaneously, or from incisions, combined with 
gum or resin, as turpentine. In others the oil is not formed until the 
reaction of water is obtained upon certain constituent principles, as in 
the case of bitter almonds, &c. 


The following is the process for ae most of the volatile oils 
used in medicine :— | 


_ The substance from which the oil is to be extracted is macerated for 
twenty-four hours with five times its weight of water, in a tin or copper 
still, and, a condenser being then attached, half the water is drawn over 
by distillation, on the surface of which the oil will be found to float, un- 
less it should happen that the oil be heavier than water, in. which case 
it will be found at the bottom of the receiver. The oil having been 
separated, the aqueous product, which is a saturated solution of the oil 
in water, is to be returned to the still and the distillation resumed, and 
continued until the resulting liquid has the same volume as before. 
The oil is again separated, the watery product returned to the still, and 
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the distillation resumed ; this process is to be repeated until it ceases to 
bring over any additional oil; the oil must then be carefully separated 
from the water. The water being well impregnated, should also be kept 
for medical purposes. 








Correspondence, 


As all opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds 


himself responsible for none. 


SCALLED HEAD—TINEA CAPITIS. 


To the Editor of the Kounctic MepicaL JOURNAL. 


SIR, 


In an article of your valuable Journal on the treatment of tinea capitis, commonly 
known as scabbed or scald head, I wish to state that I have had many years expe- 
rience in the treatment of that distressing complaint, and will, with your-permission, 
give the history of one case among hundreds that I have cured ; and I mention this 
case in particular, because the child’s parents are placed in good circumstances, but, 
like many others of the sort, could not easily submit to the treatment of a Medical 
Botanist. They had a child that had suffered from scald head for four years ; they 
had tried most of our medical men in the city, but could get no cure, and having 
lost all confidence in them they thought they would try Dr. Taylor, better known 
as the “ Oldfield-lane Doctor.” This gentleman persevered with his treatment for 
six months, and then resolved to alter his application. The head must now be 
covered all over with pitch plaister, but the child’s parents having seen his mode of 
taking them off, gave the doctor up, thinking it better the child should die a natural 
death. They at last placed the child under my care, and in the short space of ten 
weeks I turned him out a perfect cure. This is only one case, I have had many 
hundreds of the same, and for the sake of suffering humanity, and the benefit of my 
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fellow practitioners, I beg to make known the remedies. The cure is certain and 
means simple, nor have I known it fail in one-instance. 


Take of sweet oil one ounce, expressed juice of lemons one ounce, aud oil of - 
marjoram one drachm; these are to be all put in a bottle and well shaken. 


T always recommend the head to be well washed every night with soft soap and 
water, then with a soft brush rub on the lotion slightly, all over on the part affected. 
After applying the lotion, take some narrow strips of linen, thinly covered with 
digitalis ointment. The strips being narrow lie better on the head. With this I 
dress the head every night; internally I gave tonic and aperient medicine, agreea- 
ble to the requirements of the case. The worst of cases may be cured by this 
means in a few weeks. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN KAY, Medical Botanist. 
Manchester, October 6th, 1858. 





KEEP OUT THE QUACKS. 


To the Editor of the Ectectic Mepican JouRNAL. 


SIR, 


One would suppose from the tenor of the Medical Journals for the last few 
weeks, that old orthodox physic had, all of a sudden, cast off all disagreements, 
and said to itself, “‘let byegones be byegones,” and changed its character from that 
of “cats and dogs” to become “ birds of a feather ;” united for the especial purpose 
of organizing its forces to do battle with the quacks. Meetings have been held, 
associations have been formed, and—What for? For effectually carrying out the 
provisions of the “ New Medical Act,” viz., the registration of all the legally qualified 
members of the medical profession, and for rigorously excluding the unqualified, so 
said Drs. Ladd, Percell, and others, at a Meeting held in the NOPE Hall at Ken- 
- nington Green, Lambeth, October 2nd, vide Lancet. 


By and bye “ Procul est profani,” will be their motto. “Och, shure me honey, ye 
unqualified spalpeen, aud its bad luck to yez, will it be wid ye then, an ye mus’nt call 
yersel docther, at all! at all !” 


“Tsay, Sam!” said a countryman the other day, “wot on arthisus todu? Why 
thim old sort docters is all agoin to form sociations to put down all sorts of docter- 
ing but tharne.” 


“‘ Ah spose them ud like to du it, Bill! I tell um wot it is, Bill, it ud be much 
better if they ud fust larn to cure foaks emgelves ofore meddling t’others. Look at 
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our poor Joe, wot a strong chap he wor; well, he ony got a little wet, an then he 
had a pain cum in his chist, and docter sed it wor an inflammation, and he bled him 
three times, and blistered him, and he wor never nothing ne more arter that, he 
sooin died, and docter sad it war inflammation that ad killed him, but, it didnt 
though. Then look at Will Jones’s wife, she had only been haim two days when 
docter bled her till she fainted away, then put on a lot of leeches, and arter that a 
great blister, and the next day she dies. It ’peers like to me the way butcher kills 
his hogs; tell um it wont du! It ul take em all their time to mak me beleey um; 
thar ta late !” 2 

I can asgure you, Sir, that the above is not an overdrawn picture; I have too fre- 
quently had occasion to witness similar cases followed by similar results in my own 
neighbourhood. 


It is not long since that a young man whom I knew quite well, hearty, hale, and 
strong; he had just been married (about thirteen weeks) to a blooming young wile, 
but unfortunately got cold through exposure to the night air, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that a few doses of yarrow and composition tea would have cured 
him. However, a legally qualified gentleman was called in, who used his heroic 
treatment. Inflammation of the lungs, it is said, ensued, when bleeding, blistering, 
and leeching were carried on for a few days, and the poor fellow became a corpse. 


Another case, a poor woman is confined, in a day or two she has pain in the 
bowels, an M.D. is sent for, she is bled or leeched until she faints, then a blister 18 
applied all over the abdomen, and the next day she gives up the ghost. 


A few days since I was sent for to see a child that had fallen into a cess- 
pool, a legally qualified man had previously been sent for, but he was just sitting 
down to dinner when the message arrived, and therefore (although the parish doctor) 
refused to have anything to do with the nasty case. However, no time was to be 
lost, for the child had been immersed in the soil about two and a half minutes, and 
when I arrived it appeared to be breathing its last; its finger and toe nails, and lips, 
were quite black, and the body cold. I at once had the child placed before the fire 
in hot blankets, and gave it an emetic, when it vomited about a pint of foecal matter 
from its stomach; after which it revived and is now quite well, restored to its 
friends and'to society by unqualified quackery, when legally qualified fastidiousness 
refused to have anything to do with the case. Which is the quack? 


And these are the very gentlemen that are concentrating all their powers in asso- 
ciations, to guard the public from the evils of unqualified medical practice. Pshaw! 
what a farce. | 


Now let me ask, what are the unqualified going to do? Are they going to fold 
their arms and look on? I for one say no. What say you my brothers? Rather let 
us take example of our opponents, and organize our forces in self defence, and get in 
battle array for the combat, or we shall soon be made to feel the iron heel of des- 
potism upon our necks. 


Let the officers and members of the Eclectic Medical Society arouse themselves 
and bring it more prominently before the public, and doubtless hundreds will join 
our ranks who now know nothing of its existence. I quite agree with Mr. Ts 
Simpson, of Liverpool, and think that if we would but bestir ourselves, we might 
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soon be able to get up such an association of medical nonconformists that would 
give our enemies a fright. 


I would just suggest, by way of conclusion, that the friends of medical freedom 
in the different parts of the country, commence at once and form local associations, 
and hold ‘meetings, correspond with other local associations, and as soon as possible 
call a national convention, at either Northampton, Birmingham, or some other place 
most convenient for ail parties, and let all medical dissenters, of whatever creed, be 
invited. 


fam, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 


J. H. BLUNT, M.D., 
Member of the Reform Medical College, New York. 


Medical Botanic Dispensary, Norihampton, October 15th, 1858. 





VACCINATION. 


To the Editor of the Ectnctic Mepican JouRNAL. 
SIR, 


May I briefly trespass once more upon your attention? A few important facts 
have just transpired. 


The “ Medical Circular,” of September 22nd, has the following :— 


“A correspondent of the ‘Medical Times,’ professing to give an account of what. 
is going on in the Paris hospitals, states that small-pox is very prevalent, and that he 
has observed certain phenomena in M. Trousseau’s service, which tend to shake our 
faith in vaccination; for instance, ‘all the children vaccinated have presented a 
general small-pox on the eighth day, instead of a simple vaccine pustule.’” 


The “Medical Circular” is perplexed by this statement, especially by the word 
“instead,” but for which it would console itself with a belief in the “general 
eruption as a secondary occurrence.” Nevertheless, various solutions, of course 
merely presumptive, present themselves. Were the children previously impregnated 
with the small-pox miasm, and did it overcome the subsequent infusion of cow-pox? 
or were they inoculated from a cow, in which the cow-pox had been induced, in 
modern fashion, by small-pox inoculation? or did the partizans of small-pox inocu- 
lation take a leaf from the vaccinators, and surreptitiously substitute one virus for 
the other? I know not. However, the statement affords another illustration of the 
incongruity and inconsistency of vaccination. Allis empiricism and guesswork, and 
yet eager fee-hunters and gaping dupes bespatter with abuse and long to persecute 
everyone who will not worship their idol. 
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When a materialist is once enamoured of inoculation, who can predict the freaks 
he may commit? The small-pox inoculators accused the Jennerites of inoculating 
patients with cow-pox under the pretence of inoculating with small-pox; and the 
Jennerites brought a similar charge of deception against their opponents. Jenner 
inoculated. with swine-pox and horse-pox, as well as with cow-pox, and considered 
them equally good. He algo inoculated with small pox. Some of his disciples used 
goat-pox, sheep-pox, dog-pox, chicken-pox, &c. And,what vagaries are now practised ! 
—inoculation with purulent opthalmia—with the poison of adders and rotten livers 
—with syphilis as a protection against cholera! Last year, Dr. Faye holding the 
opinion that syphilis can be communicated with the vaccine virus, had the effrontery, 
in presence of the British Association, to advocate syphilization as “ producing 
extensive depurative suppuration,” and the Association abstained from hissing the 
disgusting monster. 


Can anyone, who is simple enough to allow another person to pierce his skin and 
infuse a virus, be assured what it is? Can he be certain that, when he asks for cow- 
pox, he may not get something else? Is there any law, either of the land or of 
conscience, to restrain the madness of experimentalists ? 


The “Lancet” contains the following statement :— 


“Intelligence from Madrid, dated August 2nd, states that small-pox is making 
fearful ravages in Spain, notwithstanding every effort that has been made to check it 
by the general use of. vaccination, which was performed. gratuitously in every petty 
village. The royal seat at La Granja’s had been half depopulated by the direful 
pestilence.” . 


And, yet, before the invention of vaccination, Spain suffered less from small-pox 
than any other European state. 


A letter, received this day from Dr. Bayard, imparts this intelligence set) 


“The Academy of Medicine combats us by silence, and, a circumstance unwonted 
and unique, its last report on vaccination was not read in public, according to custom, 
but presented without the cognizance of any member of the press. You see that 
our adversaries fly the light as thieves shun the lamp. Notwithstanding tke mot 
dordre, truth finds a crevice to reach the day. Accordingly, the Annual Scientific 
Congress of France, which was held at Auxerre, on the 2nd.of September (this . 
month), has expressed the wish that for the future ‘parents shall be free to accept or 
reject vaccination for their children.’” 


This resolution was moved and seconded by Drs. Duché de ?Yonne and Ancelon, 
and carried after a forty-eight hours’ debate. . 


A letter, also received to-day, from Dr, Ancelon, refers to the same discussion and 
adds :— 


“At the time of this occurrence at Auxerre, the General Council of the Depart- 
ment of the Haute Marne, influenced by my friend Bayard de Cirey, refused to vote. 
any funds for the maintenance of vaccination.” 


Let. me add that the select committee of the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
Belgium have reported that “vaccination and re-vaccination can not be made com- 
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pulsory in Belgium ;” and that Dr. Nittinger has had the goodness to send me a 
printed parliamentary paper, from which it appears that the Committee on Petitions 
of the Wurtemberg Parliament, reporting on the petitions against the vaccine laws, 
recommended that a committee of enquiry be appointed. 


Leaving your readers to draw their own conclusions, 


I am, Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 
JOHN GIBBS. 
Maze Hill Cottage, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


To the Editor of the Ectuctic MEpIcAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, 


Thinking it possible that the readers of your excellent Journal might be pleased 
to know how the work of true “ medical reform” progresses, I take the liberty to 
send you the following letter cut from Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. For some time 
past the question of “ man midwifery ” has been agitated through that Journal, and 
Tam not without hope but that it will lead to something practical by and bye. Your 
efforts to advance the true interests of your profession is not unmarked by many, 
who, with less courage than yourself, wait but to see public opinion outgrow its long | 
clothes, to take a more prominent part with you; whilst many others would come 
into the movement, but prejudice and interest prevent their doing so. Trusting 
that you will excuse me for troubling you, 


T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A GLEANER. 


FEMALE DOCTORS. 


I feel compelled to come to the rescue of a “ Subscriber,” in answer to the absurd 
and fallacious arguments of an “ Accoucheur,” which are highly calculated to mislead 
and blind the public to the real bearings of the case. I however rejoice that he 
has written, because any discussion of the subject must tend to elicit the truth. 


Before I touch his statements, I must draw attention to two very vulgar errors 
existing on this subject; the first being to suppose that the most simple of Nature’s 
operations, and generally the most safe and certain—not above one case in a hundred 
presenting any difficulty—is an event of dread and mystery, aud only to be looked 
forward to with horror, and also only to be conducted with safety by an accoucheur ; 
the other error being the supposition that it is in any way necessary, except in very 
extreme cases, to employ men at all,as we have the practice of France, the conti- 
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nent, Ireland, the north, &c., to show; and, surely, if in loose-moralled France they 
can manage those matters by female doctors, it might also be done so in moral 
England. ‘The only advantage they have, is in the female doctors being better edu- 
cated than our midwives; but that is just our case. We want to thoroughly educate 
women for the pursuit, and gradually dispense with doctors for nearly all delicate 
complaints of women and children. 


In Ireland, Scotland, Wales, &c., the married women mostly assist each other ; yet 
where is population so numerous, and troublesome births so seldom heard of? 
Here, Mr. Editor, allow me to bewail, in the present day, the decline of the race of 
fine old English women, of whom David Copperfield’s aunt is the type; sturdy, and 
self-relying. Imagine one of these trusting herself to the care of a male whilea mid- 
wife was to be found. I take this to be owing to the growth of fine ladyism, which 
has enervated the female character. Let women be again self-relying, like our 
glorious old grandmothers, and the foul mushroom of accoucherism will soon dis- 
appear. 


“ A ccoucheur” commences by supposing that those who complain of the indelicacy 
of the present practice would lop off other branches of their business. I assure him 
I would have properly educated female doctors, and unsparingly prune off all busi- 
ness relating to females, and hand it over to them, 


He next comes the frightening dodge, and tells us of the timidity of midwives in 
the hour of danger; but he does not inform us what is the ratio of danger, which I 
know from a very clever and practical doctor, is, as before stated, not one in a hun- 
dred. When a dangerous case happens, a midwife may be allowed to be timid ; 
when we perfectly well know a doctor does not hesitate to call in, frequently, several 
others, and physicians as well; but, oh dear, no! What he calls timidity in the 
midwife is, of course, proper caution in the accoucheur. And as to his neat list of 
horrors; if we took that appertaining to our friends, the accoucheurs, we should find 
the balance in favour of the poor midwives. The case of a poor young woman in 
the country, who had part of her intestines torn away by a doctor, and, of course, 
died wretchedly, must be fresh in every one’s mind. 


He next talks of a doctor being treated with perfect confidence. Now, this I hold 
to be totally and morally impossible. We may suppose one woman to another to sit 
down, and gossip over her private and peculiar feeling, requiring, perhaps, touch as 
well as description, which would evidently be quite unlikely with a doctor; and the 
consequence is, all peculiar things and symptoms are naturally kept back as long as 
possible, when they are, perhaps, difficult or impossible to remedy. 


I should be very sorry for my wife to be on such terms of confidence with a doc- 
tor as to tell him lightly things relating to the sanctity of her person, where, with a 
qualified female, there would be no reservation. How many cases do we know of 
females at the turn of life losing their lives, or acquiring dreadful diseases, simply 
from their repugnance to inform a doctor, and dread of his treatment? It is put 
off, generally, with a bad result, and often too late for cure. 


“ Accoucheur’s” last fallacy is the lingering misery he supposes an obstinate mid- 
wife will subject her patient to, rather than call in one of his class. Now, this is 
either intended to mislead, or is written in lamentable ignorance. Every one who 
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knows anything about respectable midwives, know that they have various doctors 
who they employ, and call in in cases of urgency ; and their business is sufficient to 
make it worth having by the doctors they act with ; it also has a beneficial effect on 
the mind of the patient, who knows that if anything goes wrong the midwife will 
send for other skill. Understand me, I like doctors in their places. 


My wife was recently attended by a midwife, who got her very satisfactorily over 

a rather difficult labour ; but I also employed the family doctor to attend, in case he 

was wanted. He got his fee for nothing; but after attendance and medicine, and I 

believe all parties were satisfied. This is the course I would recommend where 

‘parties can afford it; and when they cannot, they must fall back, in case of need, on 
the midwife’s doctor. 


T am fully of old Dr. Buchan’s opinion, that the doctors’ functions begin when 
the midwives’ end. I don’t want to detract from their importance; but I would 
keep them in their places. This course is adapted to the present circumstances. 
Female doctors would take the whole business, and properly too. 


I shall, at some future time, send you a letter entering more fully into this im- 
portant subject. I conclude with expressing my deep regret that the very beautiful 
feeling attendant on expecting a family should be turned to gall and wormwood, by 
the thought that a man would usurp the place of a woman at the time; and IJ assure 
you this fear was at one time a great unhappiness, not only to my wife, but to 


MARRIED MAN. 








A FoURPENNY-PIECE IN THE WINDPIPE.—EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIMENT TO SAVE 
Lire.—On Monday last, Mr. J. Parry Cole, a professor.of music, residing at Arundel, 
was playing with a fourpenny-piece, by jerking it out of his hand into his mouth, 
when, by some accident, it was drawn into the windpipe. He endeavoured by 
various means to remove the coin, but unsuccessfully, and was naturally alarmed. at 
the circumstance. Immediately he sought a neighbouring surgeon, who adminis- 
tered an emetic, but this failed in removing it, and Mr. Cole was appalled by being 
told “that nothing more could be done,” and it was probable that mortification 
would ensue. So alarmed was he that he wrote to his friends to tell them of the 
unhappy accident and its anticipated results. It appeared that the fourpenny-piece 
had become wedged in edgeways, and his breathing was not interrupted, further 
than it produced a kind of wheezing noise, similar to that in an asthmatical person. 

fter trying every means to remove the impediment during the night, Mr. Cole 
hastened to Chichester the next morning, where he was called professionally ; but 
being unable, from pain and natural anxiety, to attend to his duties, he called at 
the surgery of Mr. C. S. Jones, who, by ausculaticn, could easily detect. the .coin 
lying at the bottom of the windpipe. The same sad tale was told him as béfore,. and 
that mortification would probably set in in two days. The only chance was to. have 
some chloroform adminstered, and endeavour to remove it by an external operation. 
This was, indeed, sad news for a young gentleman in the prime of life. But previous 
to his leaving Arundel a lady had reminded Mr. Cole ofa similar accident occurring 
to Mr, Brunel, the great engineer, who, as our readers will recollect, had the misfor- 
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tune to get a half sovereign in his windpipe, in playing with his children. The way 
in which that was removed was, by placing the gentleman on his head, and giving 
a vielent blow ut his back. Mr. Cole mentioned this to Mr. Jones and his assistant, 
but both were somewhat doubtful of such an experiment. However, as a drowning 
man will catch at a straw, so Mr. Cole insisted that this singular plan of removing 
the imprisoned coin should be tried. A cushion was placed on the floor, his legs 
were raised up into the air, and a violent blow given on the back; immediately Mr. 
Cole shouted “Here it is!” And true enough the fourpenny-piece had fallen from 
his mouth upon the floor. To describe the feelings of the patient at this moment, 
when he was probably snatched from the hands of death would be impossible. The 
medical jgentleman was equally delighted at the result of this most remarkable 
operation ; and we believe that the cushion on-which Mr, Cole had placed his head 
was seized and thrown up into the air, and three hearty and joyful cheers were 
instinctively given at such a happy termination of what promised to be a most 
melancholy misfortune. 





Superior SaLuBRITy or EneLtanp.—The Registrar-General, in his last Report on 
births, deaths, and marriages, says, that it is now well established by extensive 
observation, that England is the healthiest country in Europe. France stands next 
to England in salubrity. In the continental cities the annual rate of mortality is 
seldom less than 30 in 1,000; and frequently as high as forty. In London the rate 
of mortality is only 25 in 1,000. Statistical records prove that “the climate of 
England is eminently salubrious;” and it has not yet been shown that the climate 
of any part of the continent is more salubrious than this island,—crowned with hills 
of moderate elevation, sloping towards the east and the south; bathed by the 
showers of the Atlantic; drained naturally by rivers running short courses to the 
sea, cultivated more extensively than any other lands, and producing those unequalled 
breeds of sheep, cattle, and horses, which flourish only in healthy places. The 
healthiest parts of England are not yet places of general resort, but the annual mor- 
tality in the various districts comprising watering places seldom exceed 21 in 1,000 
of the population, and is probably lower in these regions of the districts to which 
visitors resort. The lowest mortality of the English watering-places, as they are 
vaguely designated, occurred at Eastbourne—only 15 in the 1,000; Worthing, the 
Isle of Wight, Mutford (including Lowestoft), Barnstaple (Ilfracombe inclusive), and 
Anglesey, 17 in 1,000; Hastings, Upton-on-Severn (including Malvern), and Aberyst- 
with, 18 in 1,000; the Isle of Thanet, Newton Abbot (including the east and south- 
east of Devon), 19 in 1,000. After these the rates of mortality rise gradually to 23° 
and 24, which numbers represent the somewhat less salubrious districts of Yarmouth 
and Bath. Clifton algo stands as high as 23, but a part of Bristol is included. Tun- 
bridge Wells stands at 20, Dover at 21, Cheltenham at 24, Warwick (Leamington) at 
20, Derbyshire (Buxton, Matlock, &c.) at 20, Scarborough at 21, Harrogate at 20, 
Whitby at 41, Kendal at 28, and Bangor at 21. “It should always be borne in mind,” 
says the Registrar, “in selecting places of resort, that through the peculiar nature of 
zymotic diseases, places usually healthy are periodically visited by epidemics, which 
can only be avoided by consulting recent returns, or by actual inquiries on the spot. 
The cleansing and sewerage of all watering places require improvement, as their 
arrangements were made when sanitary science was at a low ebb.” . 


Che Erlectre Medical dournal, 
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HCLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


EQUAL justice, a perfectly unshackled trade, and a press unrestrained by any 
tyrannical law against reason, must occasion a more perfect state of Society, both 
moral and physical, than a code of privileges, monopolies, and censures. But then to 
render good institutions available, the nations which is to benefit by them must feel 
a want, a desire to possess them, sufficiently strong to generate a general volition on 
the subject. Where such institutions subsist, and the love of liberty is powerful, the 
people and the system mutually act on each other.—Sur T. C. Morgan, M.D. 


Sincr the publication of our last number, we have received many 
communications from the friends of ‘‘medical liberty” throughout the 
country, regretting the determination to which we have arrived of dis- 
continuing the further publication of the ‘‘ Journal,” and expressing a 
wish that the Society may still continue, and that means may be taken 
do keep up either the same publication, or some other suitable to the 
wants of the people. 


For the satisfaction of those of our friends, and all others who take an 
interest in the cause, we will briefly state what is under consideration ; 
in doing so, however, let it be understood that we hold ourselves entirely 
irresponsible. We propose to state facts, nothing further. 


A week or two since we had an interview with our indefatigable friend 
and fellow-worker, Mr. J. P. Payne, of New Wortley, near Leeds, and 
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found that i in connection with a few friends, he was working. hard, with 
the view of carrying out, if possible, more effectually, t the objects for which 
the ‘Eclectic Medical Society’ was established. His words were—‘ We, 
must have a Society, for without it we shall be swallowed up. Had there’ 
been (as there ought to have been) anything like a union amongst, us, 
the ‘Medical Bill’ never could haye passed. Me slept upon our posts, 
and suffered monopoly to gain a chalk upon us.’ We felt that this Was 
true, and asked ‘‘What use it was to shut the stable door now that the 
horse had gone?” His reply was—*The Act already passed. is but of 
little consequence, it cannot hurt us, for the people care nothing about. 
names, and my practice is more secure under the title. of ‘J, P. Payne, 

Medical Botanist,’ than some of my professional neighbours will be 
under their M.D’s. or M.B.C.S's. ; but the question 13, how can we pre- 
vent future legislation? this is =i we have to consider. The profession 
have got. the thin edge of, the wedge in, and they will not be content 
until they get it all in.” To this we could, only say with the great 
writer from whom we have quoted at the head of the present article. 

The public, Mr. Payne thinks, are ripe for “medical freedom,” and wait 
only to see medical dissenters assume a proper position. That all 
honest practitioners, whether legally qualified to practice medicine or 
not, equally desire to see the low, cunning quackery of the age, which 
seeks only to rob the unwary, abolished, is perfectly true, but that 
every honest, talented, successful man, should be denied the right to live 
by his practice, and the people forced to swallow physic legitimately, 
whether they like it or not, is a state of things so preposterous and so. 
opposed to the ideas of Englishmen, that it, is impossible for. it. to, be» 
permitted... A Society, therefore, capable of bringing out the. evils: of 
medical monopoly prominently before the public mind, would be : 
certain to mect with support. | 


To accomplish this desirable work, Mr. Payne, in a. letter which we: 
have just received, makes use of the following remarks :—“I am_ busily 
engaged, inducing (if possible), our. friends to form a Society after the 
manner we were speaking about, when I last saw you, and have some 
reason to think I shall succeed. Iam determined to do all I can and 
to spare neither time nor expense, ‘although I have ‘but little of either. 
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What I want is the names of all those who are prepared to join it, pre- 
paratory to the appointment of a place of meeting, most agreeable to 
the majority: I am at present working away up to the neck in fever 
and a host of diseases, and in addition to my practice I am now ap- 
pointed Secretary pro tem. Please state this in the next Journal, and 
also that all communications are to be addressed J. P. Payne, Medical 
Botanist and Herbalist, New Wortley, near Leeds.” To say one 
word in addition to what has already been said, would be a work of 
supererogation, for every one must feel its importance; we leave it there- 
fore in the hands of those upon whom it rests. For ourselves; we are’ 
in unison with our friends in all that they can do; in wishes, sympa- 
thies, and labours, and trust that the experiment may prove the means 
of drawing in closer communion medical dissenters of every 
creed. It need scarcely be said that this was the object of the Eclectic 
Medical Society when commenced, and it is with great pleasure that we 
see it is to still remain the basis of union. 


The particular medical views of the practitioner is no barrier to mem- 
bership; this is as it should be, seeing that medical liberty is the end 
for which the Society proposes to still continue its labours. 





THE Corsican BroturErs.— I once,” says M. Trousseau, “had two brothers for 
clients, who were twins, very rich, and both directors de maisons de jeux celebres. 
They were so like each other, that I did not know them apart. But more than this, 
they had a remarkable pathological similitude. Thus one of them whom I saw at 
Nesthermes, suffering from a rheumatic ophthalmia, said to me, ‘ My brother at this 
moment must have an ophthalmia like mine.’ And as I dissented to this, he two days 
afterwards showed me a letter from his brother, who wrote: ‘I have my ophthalmia, 
thou must also have thine.’ However singular this may appear, it is perfectly true ; 
Thave witnessed similar facts. These twins were also both frightfully asthmatic.” 


VaccinaTION IN GermMAny.—About twenty petitions, complaining of ;the obliga- 
tions imposed on all the inhabitants of Wurtemburg to have. themselves vaccinated, 
were lately presented to the Chamber of Deputies of that kingdom. The Chamber 
referred them to a committee, and the committee, at a late sitting, presented a 
report, recommending that a special commission should be charged to make a 
searching investigation into the grievance in question. But the Chamber passed to 
the order of the day. 
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REGISTRATION SOCIETIES. 


Ir will be remembered that during the last two months some few of 
the over-excited sanguine members of the profession throughout the 
provinces, have been busily engaged in endeavouring to form local 
“ Registration Societies,” for the ostensible purpose of assisting the 
General Council (appointed under the new Medical Act) to put down 
quackery, and to prevent the registration of those who are not orthodox 
in their practice. “ 

In every city, town, and almost in every village in England, unli- 
censed medical dissent is found, either in the shape of homeeopathy, 
medical botany, herbalism, old womanism, or mountebankism of 
-gome kind; the putting down of which is to be the work of the 
Medical Council and Registration Societies combined. That three parts 
or more of the abominable quackeries patronized by the public, if sent 
to the “Tomb of the Capulets,” would prove a great blessing to all 
parties, few, we presume, would doubt. We confess, however, that we 
cannot see in what way it is to be done. by legislation ; or, if done, we 
are not certain but that legitimate quackery would be a much greater 
evil. Unlicensed quackery, with all its evils, exists upon the free choice 
of the people, and this, at least, is a redeeming quality which licensed 
quackery cannot be said to possess. 


During the past month our medical periodicals have been full of the 
great professional work of registration, and complaints from all quarters 
have been urged in order to prove its necessity. 


Mr. George SEtwyn Morris, M.D., in writing from Guisbro’, 
Yorkshire, to the Editor of the Lancet, makes the following lamentation : 


THE NEW MEDICAL ACT AND QUACKS. 


S1r,—I think it is an abominable shame that legally-qualified practitioners should 
have to pay a registration fee of £2 2s., to enable them legally to recover in courts 
of law, seeing that the registered medical men obtain no advantage and no protec- 
tion by the Act. 


In the town where I reside, several persons are in the habit of attending regularly 
every market day, selling their villanous compounds, and giving medical advice ; but 
they disclaim not only the title of “ doctor,” but even any connexion with the medi- 
cal profession. On applying for a summons for one of these men, I was told by the 
clerk to the magistrates that such persons did not, in his opinion, come under. the 
39th section of the Act, and that an information laid against them, under that. sec- 
tion, could not result in a conviction. I am algo informed that a, case. lately 
occurred, where the chief constable of a town in Yorkshire applied to the magis- 
trate’s clerk respecting a quack, who was selling his drugs, and calling himself doctor 
only. The opinion of the magistrate’s clerk was that no information could be laid 
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against this person under the 389th section of the Act, as the title used was not 
doctor of medicine, or any other name implying registration under the Act. I 
should be very much obliged by your giving me your opinion upon these points. If 
this really is to be the decision of judges, that a man may call himself doctor, and 
go on with this kind of practice, ransacking towns of the ready money of the people, 
all I can say is this, I for one, will never register. 


Poor George Selwyn, we do indeed pity you. Reduced to a common 
informer! eh ? 


It is a great pity that the Editor of the Lancet had not ventured to 
give you a little advice in the matter. Since he has not done so, how- 
ever, we will do it for him. In future, then, instead of applying for 
summonses for poor miserable market-quacks, try the effect of teaching 
the people who support them better. 


Take the Mechanics’ Institution, if you have one, or any other public 
room in your town, and give a course of Lectures upon Individual and 
Domesiie Hygiene, Physiology, Domestic Medicine, dc. Raise the people 
above their ignorance if you hope to remove the evils of which you com- 
plain ;—there is no other way. 


We calculate that we have paid as dearly for our professional education 
as George Selwyn. We should feel ashamed, however, to seek to protect 
our profession by such means. . 


Before concluding our remarks, however, we would draw attention to 
a far more sensible letter as contained in the Medical Circular of 
November 17th :— 


Aw OLD ReFoRMER ridicules the formation of Registration Societies, as without 
sufficient motive or beneficial effect. He enters into a calculation to show that if 
every member of the profession paid his five shillings, about five thousand pounds 
would be expended without the slightest probable advantage, as it is most unlikely 
that in face of the penalties a single impostor will attempt to get upon the Register; 
on the other hand, if these Societies should endeavour to put down the use of un- 
registered titles by qualified men, it would lead to a base and violent party-spirit 
that would unevitably recoil upon the heads of the promoters. 


Here it will be seen that the ‘‘ Old Reformer ” takes a proper view of 
the question. ‘‘Itis most unlikely,” he says, “that in the face of the 
penalties, a single impostor will attempt to get upon the Register.” 
_ Exactly so, no honest unlicensed practitioner (and we believe there are 

many,) will trouble his head a bit about it. If he has talent and can 
cure disease, the people will employ him whether he is called doctor or 
not; and “if these Societies should endeavour to put down the use of 
unregistered titles by qualified men, it would lead to a base and violent 
party-spirit that would inevitably recoil upon the heads of the pro- 
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moters.” ‘This is just the whole sense of the question. There are, 
doubtless, numbers of the profession who seeing no just reason why 
they should pay from two to five pounds for no palpable benefit, will 
refuse to register. Must these be excluded from all professional rights 
because they did not chose to play the fool with their colleagues ? 


The Editor of the Medical Circular very properly says:— 


There is much sense in our Correspondent’s remarks. The judgment exercised in 
the establishment of these Societies is pretty accurately exhibited in the conduct of 
their founder. The other persons connected with them are the disjecia membra of 
various dead bodies. 


The new Medical Reform or Registration Bill can do nothing to benefit 
the profession in any way; nor can legislation of any kind doit. Full 
and complete emancipation from corporate and state trammels can alone 
redeem it. The profession should be satisfied with nothing less; the 
public requires nothing more. 





ECLECTIC REMEDIES. 


No. 12.—-CAPSICUM ANNUUM. 
Cayenne Pepper. 
Nat. OrnpeR:—Solanacece. Sex. Sysr—em:—Pentandria Monogynia. 


History.—Capsicum is a native of the Hast and West Indies, and 
most hot countries, where it is cultivated for exportation; it may also be 
grown in Hurope, under favourable circumstances. There are »several 
kinds of Capsicum, as C. Annuum;. C. Frutescens; C. Baccatum; ©. 
Minimum, &c.; of these the first is most extensively used. The plant 
flowers in July and August, and the fruit which is the part used in 
medicine, &c., rypens in October. 


PuystcaL Propertizs —The berries of Capsicum are of a greenish, 
yellowish, or scarlet colour, and consist of a thin, fleshy, inflated cap- 
sule, and many small flat seeds; the powder as found in the shops 
varies from & beautiful red to a brown or yellow; the colours fade upon 
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exposure to light. It is frequently adulterated with saw-dust, salt, and 
red-lead; the presence of this latter pernicious drug, may be detected by 
placing a portion of the suspected powder in some dilute nitric acid, 
allow it to digest, then filter, and if any oxide of lead be present, it will 
upon the addition of a solution of sulphate of soda be thrown down in 
the form of a white precipitate. All the varieties of Capsicum have a 
faint peculiar odour, and a hot acrid taste, which in some sorts is so 
intense as to produce when chewed a most powerful and insupportable 
degree of heat in the mouth and fauces. 


CurMicaL PRoperties.—Cayenne imparts its virtues to water, vine- 
gar, alcohol, ether and fixed oils. The constituents are colouring matter, 
an azotized substance, gum, pectic acid, some saline matters, and an 
active principle to which the name of Capsicine has been given. Cap- 
sicine may be prepared as follows :—digest the fruit (without the seeds) 
thoroughly in alcohol, strain, filter, and evaporate the alcohol; during 
the evaporation a red coloured wax separates and the residuary liquor 
affords an extract to which sulphuric ether is to be added, this dissolves 
the Capsicine which may be obtained by evaporating the ether. It is a 
yellowish or reddish-brown oleaginous substance, of an overpoweringly 
acrid taste, volatilizes at a very moderate elevation of temperature, and 
disengages so acrid a vapour that half a grain will cause every person in 
a large roomful to sneeze violently. [tis slightly soluble in water or 
vinegar, and very soluble in alcohol, ether, oil of turpentine, and the 
caustic alkalies. 


PROPERTIES AND Usrs.—Capsicum is a pure, powerful, and permanent 
stimulant, and may be used in all cases of diminished vital action, or 
combined with other remedies in order to promote their operation as 
emetics, cathartics, diapboretics, tonics, alteratives, &c. It is very 
valuable in dyspepsia as it stimulates the nerves of the stomach, favours 
the secretion of the gastric juice, and promotes peristaltic action; in 
fevers, more especially the intermittent, it is also very useful; it has been 
used with great advantage in nearly all spasmodic affections, and is 
highly valuable in passive hemorrhages. It is a valuable assistant to 
parturition, and has a tendency to prevent the subsequent hemorrhage to 
which some females are lable. In Asiatic cholera, the powder com- 
bined with other remedies is of immense importance, As a gargle in 
all forms of inflammatory and malignant sore throat it is invaluable, a 
single application often removing the incipient stage of the disease. It 
is also valuable as a counter-irritant to indolent ulcers, and chronic 
ophthalmia. The concentrated tincture of Cayenne, may be made by 
macerating four ounces of the pepper in twelve ounces of rectified spirit 
for seven days, then filter; this tincture is very valuable in ‘the cure of 
chilblains and toothache. For chilblains, moisten a piece of flannel 
with the tincture, and well rub the chilblain until a strong sensation of 
tingling is produced ; this should be continued daily, it often happens 
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that the first time produces relief, and the disease cured upon the third 
or fourth application. This tincture possesses great power in removing 
congestion by its action upon the nerves and circulation; if the skin is 
not broken it never causes excoriation by rubbing with it. For toothache, 
saturate a piece of cotton with it and apply to the affected tooth, the 
relief in most cases is immediate. 





“WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL 
JOURNAL ?” 


THE above question was asked a few days ago by Mr. W. HorsEtz, 
Publisher, 13, Paternoster Row, London. Our reply was,—‘‘ We mean 
to give it up altogether.” ‘In that case,” said he, “if you have no ob- 
jection, I will take it. You know that I bring out the Journal of Health 
and Phrenological Magazine monthly, and that its pages are devoted en- 
tirely to questions of hygiene and medicine. Your friends shall have 
fair play in it if they are prepared to defend ‘ medical botany,’ or ‘ medi- 
cal eclecticism,’ or any other ‘ism.’ Truth is their aim, I suppose, and 
_ it appears to. me that they require room for their thoughts as well as 
others, and if we are to obtain truth it can only be by hearing all sides. 
What say you, have you any objection to incorporate it with the Journal — 
named?” ‘Do as you please,” was our reply, ‘‘ we have done with it.” 
‘Very well then, I take it, let this be understood.” 


Agreeable to this arrangement will be seen Mr. Horsell’s advertise- 
ment in the present number; and whilst we confess to be pleased in 
having the opportunity of expressing our thoughts, and finding a 
medium for those of our friends who choose to defend our views, or 
object to the views of others, we feel it but justice to say that we have 
no interest whatever in the matter. 


As a Publisher, Mr. Horsell ventures to speculate; as a friend to free 
enquiry, we venture to rejoice at the opportunity, and to recommend it 
to public notice. We confess that we have seen a great deal of what we 
think medical verbose in Mr. Horsell’s Journal of Health, under the 
name of homeopathy, written doubtless by sincere, but as we think, 
deluded men; and our friends will, we hope, be able to show them this 
through the medium named. At all events, seeing that Mr. Horsell has 
opened his pages to men of all medical creeds, we think it a most excel- 
lent opportunity for every lover of truth to prove the superiority of his 
views, and win proselytes to his principles. 
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READ! READ!! READ!!! SCIENCE RUN MAD. 


Resvuits or TrRacHzoTtomy.—The following statistics of the results of Tracheotomy 
having been given by M. Bouchut,—the names of the Operators and the results of 
their operations :— 


Patients. Deaths. Cures. Patients. Deaths. Cures. 
M.M.Gosselin ...... 23 — 23 — 0O|M.M.Huginer ...... 8 — &8&§ — 9 
Brochmy, .5.-: 3 — 38 — 0 Jarjavay ...... 12 — 12 — 0 
Pout ees. 15 -—- 138 — 2 Faure ........ 6 — 6 — 0 
Broea L02:. . 12; 10 — 4+ 6 Auzias......... 2—- 1-— 1 
Depaul... FU UG Robert ...... 21 — i8 — 8 
Ad. Richard 12 — 10 ~— 2 Nelaton ...... 36 — 838 — 3 
Alph. Guerin 12 -- 11 — 1 Jobert de 
Michon ...... 20 — 18 — 2 Lamballe... 60 — 50 — 10 
Deguise ...... 12 — 12 — 0 Lenoir......-5 20 — 9 — I 
Laugier 5543 § — FT — 1 Desormeaux 11 — 9 = 2 
Velpeau ...... 133 — 9 — 4 Monod ...... 40 — 40 — 90 


Three of these Surgeons, ke says, have declared that they will never perform the 
operation again, viz., M.M. Jarjavay, Monod, and Lenoir. 


_ Since (what the profession have been pleased to term) the new disease 
diphtheria has been in existence, the operation of tracheotomy has in- 
creased to an alarming extent, and the results according to the above 
published French list have been no less alarming. Marx, reader, out of 
351 cases the enormous number of 312 have died. We see that three 
of the above-named Surgeons have resolved never to perform the 
operation again; and for the sake of humanity we wish the rest would 
make the same resolve. The English statistics of the same operation 
have not been published, nor do we suppose they will be; but when we 
state that for some time past the medical papers have been teeming with 
long reports of deaths from diphtheria, and that the operation of tracheo- 
tomy has frequently been resorted to, we may easily believe that the 
mortality would not be far below the French report. 


As most of our readers are aware, the operation of tracheotomy is to 
. make a false opening into the windpipe, in cases where the patient is in 
danger of being asphyxiated (suffocated) from disease of the throat, or 
the impaction of some foreign body in the larynx. Now with regard to 
the latter cause for the operation, we see the necessity, when all other 
means have failed to remove the obstruction ; but we venture to assert, 
that the necessity for it in croup, cynanche, or diphtheria, is, in the large 
majority of cases, the result of improper treatment. Now we ask, why, 
in the name of common sense and humanity, should the disease be 
allowed to proceed so far as to threaten asphyxia, when very simple 
means are sufficient to prevent it? Is it because the cure is so simple 
that the medical profession are above using it? Oh no! it is simply 
because they are ignorant of the laws of life and the innate power of the 
animal economy, when properly assisted, to sustain them. It is because 
they work by rule, according to the dictates of the school, and never 
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allow a glimpse of reason or an independent thought to cross the path 
in which they have chosen to walk. ) 

‘What has been and still is the treatment for the forms of throat dis- 
ease we have mentioned above? Why depletion, and the application of 
caustic, with possibly some mild form of gargle, which would produce 
about as much effect as milk and water. What is the result of such 
treatment? Tracneotomy! What the ultimatum ? DEATH! And 
naturally so, because Nature instead of being assisted in throwing off 
the disease has to combat with a powerful antagonist, and between the 
two she falls. 

Now what is the natural treatment ? Why simply to build the body 
up by generous diet, evacuate the prime vie, apply a strong gargle of 
vinegar and cayenne pepper ; and what is of more importance, use the 
vapour bath and inhalation of stimulating plants, By these means the 
wholesale sacrifice of life (for it is nothing less,) resulting from tracheo- 
tomy would be avoided. 


SUSTAIN THE TEMPERATURE.—COMPOSITION POWDER. 
HEALTH OF THE METROPOLIS. 


The mortality of London continues to increase rapidly with increasing cold. In 
the third week of October the deaths were 1,113; in the third week of November 
they were 1487. In the first of the five weeks comprised within these limits, the 
mean temperature of the air was 51.1 deg., in the last 35.5 deg. A reduction in the 
temperature, gradually effected to the extent of 16 deg., has been attended by an 
increase of nearly 400 in the deaths of a week. 

In the ten years 1848-57, the average number of deaths in the weeks correspond- 
ing with last week was 1,084; but as the 1,487 deaths of last week occurred in a 
population which has increased, they should be compared with the average, after it 
is raised in proportion to the increase, a correction by which it becomes 1,192. An 
excess of deaths, nearly equal to 300, attests the unusual severity of the preseat 
November, to which, as-its principal cause, the excess is to be attributed. 

The deaths referred to pulmonary diseases, including bronchitis, pneumonia, 
asthma, and others less extensively fatal, but excluding phthisisand whooping cough, 
were in the last four weeks successively 181, 250, 312, 413 ; those referred specially 
to bronchitis 83, 128,171, and 211; to pneumonia 77, 99, 112, and 166; to asthma - 
2, 6, 13, and 20. The mortality from phthisis is more slowly affected by cold, for it 
did increase till last week, when the deaths rose from 131 to 166. Five nonagena- 
rians died last week, of whom the oldest was 94 years of age. 

From scarlatina 133 persons died last week, of whom all, except 5, were children 
under 15 years of age. Six deaths from it occurred in the sub-district of Poplar. 
This disease shows a very slight decrease; small-pox, on the other hand, which was 
fatal in ten cases, shows an increase.—From the Register-General’s Return. 


The effects of cold in increasing the rate of mortality, are manifest - 
from the above report, and exemplifies in a striking manner the truth of 
the principles upon which the botanic, or eclectic practice of medicine is 
based. | | 

Wherever there is a loss of temperature, whether from actual disease, 
—incapacity of the body to generate and sustain it,—deficiency of food, 
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clothing, shelter,—or any other cause than these,—the downward 
tendency of the living force is distinctly seen. The ordinary rate of 
mortality in the Metropolis does not greatly exceed 1000 per week. It 
will be seen then that in consequence of the extreme severity of the 
season, the increase has advanced 300. 

We need scarcely say to those friends who are acquainted with our 
principles, that a little simple knowledge properly applied would do much 
to prevent it, because they well know that such is the fact. 

Proper clothing, shelter, food, &c., are the great necessaries of life, and 
well would it be for humanity if every poor creature were supplied with 
these. Where, however, they are supplied, it will be still often found 
to be insufficient to ward off different attacks of disease, and therefore 
it is that the natural, simple, harmless stimulant, known to the medical 
botanists of England as ‘composition powder,” may be honestly and 
truly recommended to every one, as a remedy of the very greatest im- 
portance. It wards off and prevents disease in the healthy; whilst to 
those of deficient temperature it becomes a prophylactic, by increasing 
the temperature of the body. Its action is totally different from alcoholic 
stimulants; for whilst the latter consumes the oxygen, and renders the 
body more liable to attacks,--the former, by mixing with the food, gently 
stimulates the stomach, increases the secretion of the gastric juice, pro- 
motes its powers of digestion, and enables the body to sustain the natural 
and equalized circulation upon which the vital force depends. Those 
already suffering will find it often sufficient to effect their cure. It does 
so, if used freely, by raising the body above the level of the disease. In 
no case can it do any harm. Those who have it in their power should 
keep it by them,—visit their poorer neighbours and try to afford them 
relief. It may be prepared in a variety of ways. 


As an ordinary beverage for preventing colds, keeping out the fogs, 
and sustaining the heat of the body, a TEASPOON FULL to a pint of. boil- 
ing milk and water in equal parts, sweetened with lump sugar, will be 
sufficient ; of which a half-pint or more may be taken hot at a time, 
either before going out in the cold, returning, or at bedtime. Prepared 
at half this strength it is a splendid winter beverage, far healthier than 
coffee, tea, or cocoa, if used in their stead for breakfast and tea. ‘T'ee- 
totallers will find the composition powder invaluable. If used to cure 
sore throat, hoarseness, colds, or inflammations, a teaspoon full to a half 
pint of liquid will be sufficient, sweetened and taken without milk at 
bedtime ; it should be used, however, freely during the day, as recom- 
mended, ‘with milk and wateér. 

It is prepared by some of our friends in the form of wine. They call 
it in fact ‘* composition wine,” or “composition cordial.” An ounce of 
the powder is put into a quart jug, to which is added twelve ounces of 
lump sugar. The jug is then filled with boiling water, which is allowed 
to stand until cold. The liquid is then strained off and put into a wine 
bottle. This % drank as ordinary wine at any time. It is a beautiful 
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preparation, and assists greatly to raise up the debilitated and sustain 
the temperature of health; and we venture to sssert that if the virtues 
of this simple composition powder were understood by the mass of the 
people (as they are by a few only), that apart from the more enlarged — 
knowledge of the uses of plants or medical botany, it would become the 
means of saving a great number of the lives enumerated, not only as 
dying from the diseases named in the report which we have given, but 
in numerous other forms of disease. 





COMPULSORY VACCINATION. A GREAT POLITICAL . 
BLUNDER.—VACCINATION A NATIONAL DELUSION. 
LECTURE IN NORTHAMPTON, 


On Monday evening, Nov. 22nd, Dr. Skenron delivered a Lecture upon the above 
subject in the Milton Hall, Northampton, to a most respectable and highly attentive 
audience. Rev. R. J. Rogers in the Chair. We have but just space to notice the . 
fact, and to state that the object of the Lecturer was simply to lay before the public 
of Northampton the facts for and against the practice, and the folly of legislative 
interference. 

The meeting appeared unanimous in its condemnation of both, and thought it was 
time that means were adopted to arrest their further continuation; seeing that the 
facts resulting from more than a half century’s experience were not only sufficient to 
prove the fallacy of the practice, but also its tendency to induce and propagate 
forms of disease, of the most loathsome and dangerous character. . 

To create an enlarged public opinion upon the subject, preparatory to the adop- 
tion of more effectual measures, was a duty which every man should take to himself; 
and therefore it was that the friends of medical liberty in Northampton had taken 
the occasion to invite Dr. Skelton to lecture upon the subject. 


Correspondence. 


As all opinions are, under this head, allowed expression, the Editor necessarily holds 
himself responsible for none. 


% 
To the Editor of the Ectnctic Muvicat JouRNAL. 


S1r,—The Committee of the Northampton Botanic Dispensary will feel obliged if 
you can find room in the forthcoming Journal to insert the First Half-Yearly Report 
of cages treated, and the results, of which the enclosed is a correct statement. We 
have now about one hundred members on the books, and the Society is going on 
prosperously. J. H. BLUNT, Resident Medical Officer. 


Botanic Dispensary, Northampton, 23rd Nov., 1858. 
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HALF-YEARLY STATEMENT OF CASES TREATED AT THE 
NORTHAMPTON MEDICO-BOTANIC DISPENSARY. 


Number of Cases. 

One cured. 
3 4 One died. 
One left the town. 
Coughs ..................... @ All cured ina few days. 
Diseased Liver ............ 1 Left the town. 
iiseasad Laver bei ie 9 Pek improved. Free card; term of card expired. 

ne under treatment. 

Incipient Consumption... 1 | Cured in six weeks. 
Two cured in one week. 
One cured in ten days. 
Worms.) 200280. 2h 2s: 2 Both cured in a few days. 
One cured in three days. 
One left the Dispensary. 


Consumption ........... * 


OTE: a wees eC ae 3 


DYSeUbEIY = List hewn Se 


f One cured in one week. 
PYEPEPR A dsrcatirr asm iteh One cured in fourteen days. 
Hemorleneti: ail ag ik seu Aan fee) Mean great relief; free card; 
Neuralgia .................. 1 Cured in fourteen days. 
Veit wallaioets 1 Cured in two months. Free card. 


Dyspepsia & Torpid Liver 1 Under treatment. 
( One cured in one week. 


COshiWGness...... 2. <2: sec..-+Gee 2 ) Prmo caved ina few days. 


Asthma and Palpitation 5 ) One cured in ten days. Free card. 
On  PROBPG 6. One under treatment. 
Sore Throat ............... 1 Cured in two days. 
Acute Diarrhoea ........... 3 Cured in two days each. 
Lumbago...............s..... 1 Cured. in two days. 
Dyspepsia and Palpita- ) 9 § One cured in thirty-nine days. Free card. 
tion of Heart.........§ “ (One cured in nineteen days. Free card, 
Nervous Dyspepsia ...... 1 Cured in thirty-three days. 
Fever 2000. Sic 1 Cured in two days. 
Spitting of Blood ..,..... 1 Left the town. 
et eect eee alia l ree: Dispensary and died under allopathic treat- 


Scorbutic Eruptions...... 2 Both under treatment. 
Dropsy & Diseased Liver 1 Cured in thirty-six days. 

Inflammation of Lungs... 1 Cured in three days. 

Asthma and Gravel ...... 1 | Under treatment. 

; This patient had beenin the Northampton Infirmary 
29 weeks, and not able to put her foot to the 
ground for more than two years, she can now stand 
upon it; still under treatment, 

Wounds by Accidents ....1° Cured. 

Acute’ Diseases, Infiu- 13 
enza, Colds, &c. ...... 

Palpitation of the Heart 

1 


Diseased Knee-Joint...... g§ 


All cured in a few days each. 


from excessive use of Cured. 


LODRGCOL+ a. J. 360 Tae «oe 


Dr. MSuERRy, in the October number of the American Journal’ of Medical 
Science, reports that the poor Germans in his district use dog’s fat as a substitute 
for cod-liver-oil; this accounted for the sudden dissappearance of a great quantity of 
dogs, which the uninitiated imagined to have benefitted the sausage maker. What 
next? 
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VACCINATION IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Ectnctico MupicaL JOURNAL. 


Sr, 

T had hoped to give my pen a respite from the subject of vaccination, until it 
shall come again before Parliament, as it will next year; but the following piece of 
intelligence strongly invites attention and comment :— 

“Ru-Vacornation.—M. Laney (query Larry?) reports that in sixty men of the 
French army re-vaccinated at Toulouse, serious symptoms of a typhoid and erysipe- 
latous nature ensued as a consequence in nine of them. He advises the Minister of 
War that in future only a small number of men of a regiment should be vaccinated 
at once, so that they may not be forced to return immediately to their duty; 
that only those de bonne volante [of free will] shall be vaccinated ; that the operation 
should only be performed in spring or ai:itumn, and not in the hot season; that the 
re-vaccinated should be kept quiet from work for a week.”—Medical Times and 
Times of Monday, September 18th, 1858. 

This statement powerfully corroborates the deductions of French physicians 
opposed to vaccination, that the increased virulence of typhoid and intestinal diseases 
in the French army is traceable to vaccination. It is no reply to this opinion to say 
that any evil results from vaccination must be immediate. Vaccination is performed 
with intent to act upon the system, if not for life, at least for years; and to prevent, 
or defer, a special cuticular eruption by a peculiar action on the skin. If vaccina- 
tion have two results—the prevention of small-pox and the production of typhoid 
disease—why should we be required to believe that one of the results must be im- 
mediate, or not at all, and that the other must be lasting? The sympathy between 
the outer skin and the inner skin, or mucous membrane, is well-known; and the 
suppression, to metastasis of an outward eruption is always injurious. In the pre- 
vention of the manifestation of outward small-pox, why should we not have injurious 
consequences, as from similar causes; and, if vaccination have a long-sustained 
action, why should we not have chronic, as well as acute states of internal disease as 
results? Is not chronic disease always referable to acute disease? Is there not good 
sense in this remark of Dr. Bayard’s}—“ Briefly forming an accusation against vacci- 
nation, I say that it has deprived small-pox of its ordinary form in depriving it ofits 
cutaneous eruption.” Dr. Bayard ably shews the consequences of this mischievous in- 
terference with nature, but, having already frequently laid his views before the 
public, I shall not trouble you further with them at present. 

Instead of the precautions which Dr. Larry advises, he had better have recom- 
mended the total discontinuance of vaccination in the French army. But there is 
a great, perhaps natural disinclination in the human mind to surrender at once a 


long-cherished error. Firstly, generally comes modification—lastly, total abandon-. 


ment. It took much writing and prolonged experience to banish the murderous 
lancet; the no less murderous blue-pill is slowly but surely following;* fluid lymph” 
must go too. 

Dr. Larry is entitled to praise and gratitude for a sensible and manly suggestion, 
when he advises that vaccination should be performed only upon those soldiers who 
are perfectly willing to undergo it. In restoring to the French soldier his free will 
on a question so deeply interesting to himself—in giving him back freedom of opinion 
and action in a matter so purely personal—he has restored to him the dignity of 
manhood and the rank of a rational being. Shall parents, in this free land of 
England, be treated with less delicacy and consideration; or shall they be reduced 
below the status of the French soldier, down to the level of the Russian serf? 
Parents themselves must give the answer. 


ak am, sir, your obedient coteie 
Maze Hill Cottage, JOHN GIBBS, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sept. 14, 1858. 
* Qurery—Are they banished ?—EKp. E. M. J. 
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